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ATHEH  PAUL^  whose  aame,  before  he  en. 
tered  iato  the  monastic  life,  was  Peter  Sarpi,  was 
bom  at  Venice,  August  14,  i55S.  His  father 
followed  merchandisKe,  but  with  so  little  success^ 
that,  at.  his  death^  he  left  his  family  very  ill 
provided  for,  but  under  the  care  of  a  mother^ 
whose  piety  was  lUcely  to  bring  the  blessings  of 
ProTide&ce  upen  them,  and  whose  wise  eondudi 
supplied  the  w«Qt  of  fortuae  by  >ad vantages  of 
greater  value. 

Happily  fot  youtig  Sarpi,  she  had  a  brothen, 
master  of  a  celebrated  school,  under  whose  di- 
redion  he  was  placed  hy  her.  Here  he  lost  no 
'  time.:  but  cultivated  his  abiHtios,  naturally  ^ 
'  the  first  rate,  with  unwearied  application.  He 
was  bbm  for  stiidy-f  having  a  natural  aversion 
to  pleasure  *nd  gaiety^  and  a  memory  so  tena. 
dons,  that  he  Should  repeat  thirty  verses  upon  once 
hearing  thesb 

Proportionable  to  his  eapaeity  was  his  progress 
ia  literature ;  at  thirteen,  having  made  himself  mas. 
|er  of  schooUlearuing,    he  turned   his  studies  to 
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philosophy  and  the  mathematicks,  and  entered  upon 
logick  under  Capella  of  Cremona,  who  though  a  ce« 
lebrated  master  of  that  science,  confessed  himself 
in  a  very  little  time  unable  to  give  his  pupil  farther 
instructions. 

As  Capella  was  of  the  order  of  the  Servites,  his 
scholar  \^a«  induced,  by  his  acquaintance  with 
him,  to  engage  in  the  same  profession,  though 
his  uncle  and  hi^*  ip other  represented  to  him  the 
hardships  and  austi  rities  oi  (liat  kind  of  life,  and  ad« 
-vised  him  with  great  zeal  against  it.  But  he  was 
steady  in  his  resolutions,  and  in  1566  took  the  ha-' 
bit  ot  the  order,  being  then  only  in  his  14th  ytiar, 
a  time  of  lif^  in  most  persons  very  improper  for 
such  engagements,  but  in  him  attended  with  such 
maturity  of  thoughts,  and  such  a  settled  temper, 
that  he  never  seemed  to  regret  the  choice  he  thea 
made,  and  which  he  confirmed  by  a  solemn  public 
profession  in  1572. 

At  a  general  chapter  of  the  Servites,  held  at 
Maniua,  Pan!  (for  so  we  shall  now  call  him) 
being  then  only  twenty  years  old,  distinguished 
himself  so  much  in  a  pubiick  disputation  by  his 
genius  and  learning,  that  William  duke  of  Mantua, 
a  great  patron  of  letters,  solicited  the  consent  of 
his  superiors  to  retain  hjm  at  his  court,  and  not 
pnly  made  him  pubiick  professor  of  divinity  in 
the  cathedral,  but  honoured  him  with  many  proofs 
of  liis  esteem. 

But  Father  Paul,  finding  a  court  life  not  agree- 
able  to  his  temper,  quitted  it  two  years  afterwards, 
and  retired  to  his  beloved  privacies,  being  then  not 
only  acquainted  with  the  Latin,  Greek,  He- 
brew, and  Chaldec  languages,  but  with  philoso- 
phy,  the  mathematicks,  canon  and  civil  law,  all 
parts  of  natural  philosophy,  and  chemistry  it, 
^eJfj  for  his  application  was  unremitted,  his  head 
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clear,    bis  apprehension  quick,    and  his  memory 
teteatire. 

Being  made  a  priest  at  twenty- two,  he  was  dis. 
fiogaished  by  the  illustrious  cardinal  Borromco 
uith  his  confidence,  and  employed  by  him  on 
many  pccasioos,  not  without  the  envy  of  per* 
sons  of  Jess  merit,  who  were  so  far  exasperated 
as  to  lay  a  charge  against  him,  before  the  In. 
quisition,  for  denying  that  the  Trinity  could 
bo  proved  from  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis ;  but 
the  accusation  was  too  ridiculous  to  be  taken 
notice  oL 

After  this  he  passed  successively  through  the  dig>. 
nities  of  his  order,  and  in  the  intervals  of  his  em* 
plo}  men t  applied  himself  to  his  studies  with  so  ex. 
tensive  a  capacity,  as  left  no  branch  of  knowledge 
untouched.  By  him,  Acquapcndcnte,  the  great 
anatomist,  confesses  that  he  was  informed  how 
vision  is  performed  ;  and  there  are  proofs  that  he 
was  not  a  stranger  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
lie  frequently  conversed  upon  astronomy  with 
luatliematicians,  upon  anatomy  with  surgeons, 
upon  medicine  with  physicians^  and  with  chy*. 
Uiists  upon  the  analysis  of  metals,  not  as  a  super* 
licjal   enquirer,  but  as  a  complete  master. 

But  the  hours  of  repose,  that  he  em|>loycd  so 
^cll,  wore  interrupted  by  a  new  information  in 
the  inquisition,  where  a  former  acquaintance 
produced  a  letter  written  by  him  in  cyphers,  '\f%, 
w/iich  he  said,  '^  that  he  detested  the  court  of 
"  Uome,  and  that  no  preferment  was  obtaitiw 
**ed  there  but  by  dishonest  means."  This  ac- 
cusation, however  dangerous,  was  passed  over  oh 
arrount  of  his  great  reputation,  but  made  such 
impression  on  that  court,  that  he  was  afterwards 
denied  a  bishoprick  by  Clement  VIII.  After 
these  difficulties  were  surmounted^    Tathct  VdyxV 
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^lin  retired  to  his  solitude,  "where  he  appears,  bjp 
some  writings  drawn  up  by  him  at  that  time, 
to  have  turned  his  attention  more  to  improvements 
in  piety  than  learning.  Such  was  the  care  with 
which  he  read  the  Scriptures,  that,  it  hieing 
his  custom  to  draw  a  line  updcr  any  passage 
which  he  intended  more  •  nicely  to  consider, 
there  was  not  a  single  word  in  his  New  Testa-, 
inent  but  was  underlined  ;  the  same  marks  of  at- 
tention appeared  in  his  Old  Testament^  Psalter^ 
and  Breviary. 

But  the  most  a6iive  scene  of  his  life  began  abont 
the  year  1615,  when  Pope  Paul  Vth,  exasperated 
hy  some  decrees  of  the  senate  of  Venice  that  inter- 
fered with  the  pretended  rights  of  the  church,  laid 
the  whole  state  under  an  interdidt. 

The  senate  filled  with  indignation  at  this  treat, 
jnent,  forbade  the  bishops  to  receive  or  publish  the 
Pope's  bull;  tu}d  convening  the  re6tors  of  the 
churches,  commanded  them  to  celebrate  divine 
service  in  the  accustomed  manner,  with  which 
most  of  them  readily  complied;  but  the  Jesuits  and. 
some  others  retusing,  were  by  a  solemn  edict  ex- 
pelled the  state, 

Both  parties,  having  proceeded  to  extremi- 
ties, employed  their  ablest  writers  to  defend  their 
measures :  on  the  Pope's  side,  among  others,  Car- 
dinal Bellarmiue  enterecl  the  lists,  and  with  his 
confederate  authors  defended  the  papal  claims 
with  great  scurrility  of  expression,  and  very  so- 
phistical reasonings,  which  were  confuted  by 
the  Venetian  apologists  in  much  more  decejit 
language,  and  vvith  much  greater  solidity  of  ar- 
gument. 

Oil  this  occasion  Father  Paul  was  most  eminently 

distinguish?»d,  by  his  Defence  of  the  R?":hts  of  the 

si/prcj/ie  MagislratCy  his  IVcattse  of  E'xcommuT^r 
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cations^  translated  from  Gerson,  with  an  jipom 
IviQ/^  and  olherwritings,  for  which  he  was  cited 
hiiocc  the  Inquisition  at  Home ;  but  it  may  be  easi. 
iy  imagined  tiiat  he  did  not  obey  the  summons. 

The  Venetian  writers,  whatever  might  be   the 
abilities  of  their  adversaries,  were  at  least  superior 
to  them  in  the  justice  of  their  cause.     The  propo- 
sitions maintained  on  the  side  of  Home  were  those  ; 
That  the  Pope  is  invested  with  all  the  authority  of 
heaven  and  earth.     Tl^at  all  princes  are  his  rassals, 
and  that   he  may  annul  their  laws    at   pleasure. 
That  kings  may  appeal  to  him,  as  he  is  temporal 
monarch   of  the  whole  eurth.     That   he  can  dis- 
charge subjects  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance,  and 
make  it  their  duty  to  take  up  arms  against  their 
sovereign.     That  he  may  depose  kings  without  any 
fault  committed  by  them,  if  the  good  of  the  church 
requires  it :  that  the  clergy  are  exempt  from  all  tri- 
bute to  kings,  and  are  not  accountable  to  them  even 
iu  cases  of  high  treason.  That  the  Pope  cantiot  err: 
that  his  decisions  are  to  be  received  and  obeyed  on  ^ 
piin  of  sin,   though  all  the  world  should  judge 
I  hem  to  be  false  ;  that  the  Pope  is  Gpd  upon  earth  ; 
that  his  sentence  and.  that  of  God  are  the  same  ; 
and  that  to  call  his  power  in  question,  is  to  call  in 
question  the  power  of  God:  maxims  equally  shock- 
iuc;,    weak,    pernicious,   and  absurd;    which    did 
not  require  the  abilities  or  learning  of  Father  Paulj 
to  demonstrate  their  falsehood,    and   destru6tive 
tcadency. 

It  may  be  easily  imagined  that  such  princi])le5 
were  quickly  overthrown,  and  that  no  court  ^.mt 
that  of  Rqme  thought  it  for  its  interest  to  favour 
ihem.  I'he  Pope,  therefore,  finding  his  authors 
confuted  and  his  cause  abandoned,  was  willing  tq 
pouclude  the  aflair  b/  treaty^   \\hid\^  by  the  me* 
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tiiation  6f  Henry  IV.  of  France  was  accommi»« 
dated  upon  terms  Yery  much  to  the  honour  of  th* 
Venetians. 

But  the  defeaders  of  the  Venetian  rights  wcrei 
though  comprehended  in  the  treaty,  excluded  by 
the  Romans  from  the  benefit  of  it ;  some  upon  dif^ 
ferent  pretences  were  imprisoned,  some  sent  to  the 
galleys,  and  all  debarred  from  preferment.  But 
their  malice  was  chiefly  aimed  against  Father  Paul, 
who  soon  found  the  effe^  of  it;  for  as  he  was 
going  one  night  to  his  convent,  about  six  months 
after  the  accommodation,  he  was  attacked  by  five 
ruifians  armed  with  stilettoes,  who  gave  him  no 
less  than  fifteen  stabs,  three  of  which  wounded  liim 
in  such  a  manner  that  he  was  leit  for  dead.  The 
murderers  fled  for  refuge  to  the  nuncio,  and  were 
afterwards  received  into  the  Pope^s  dominions ;  but 
were  pursued  by  divine  justice,  and  all,  except 
one  man  who  died  in  prison,  perished  by  violent 
deaths. 

This  and  other  attempts  upon  his  life  obliged 
him  to  confine  himself  to  his  convent,  where  hu 
engaged  in  ;writing  the  history  of  the  ('oituctl  of 
Trent,  a  work  unequalled  for  the  judicious  dispo<* 
sition  of  the  matter,  and  artful  texture  of  the  nar^ 
ration,  commended  by  Dr.  Buri^et  as  the  cumpleU 
est  model  of  historical  writing,  and  celebrated  by 
Mr.  Wotton  as  equivalent  to  any  production  of 
antiquity ;  in  which  the  reader  finds  ''  Liberty 
^^  without  licentiousness,  piety  without  hypocrisy^ 
^^  freedom  of  speech  without  neglect  of  decenc\ , 
<^  severity  without  rigour,  and  extensive  learning 
<^  without  ostentation." 

In  this,  and  other  works  of  less  consequence, 
he  spent  the  remaining  part  of  his  life,  to  the 
beginning  of  the  year  16*22,  when  he  was  seized 
w/tit  a  cold  and  fever,    which   he  neglected  till 
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H  became  incurable.  He  languished  ixiotg  than 
twcire  months,  which  he  spent  almost  wholly  in 
a  preparation  for  his  passage  into  eternity  ;  and 
imoDg  his  prayers  and  aspirations  ivas  often 
beard  to  repeat,.  Lord  I  now  let  thy  servant  depart 
in  peace. 

On  Sunday  the  eighth  of  January  of  the  next 
year,  he  rose,  weaJk  as  he  vas,  to  mass,  and  went 
to  take  his  repaist  with  the  rest ;  but  on  Jdonday 
VP.S  seized  with  a  weakness  that  threatened  imme- 
diate death  ;  and  on  Thursday  prepared  lor  his 
change  by  receiving  the  Viaticum  with  such  marks 
of  devotion,  as  equally  melted  and  edided  the  be- 
holders. 

Through  the  whole  course  of  his  illness  to  the 
last  hour  of  his  life,  he  was  consulted  by  the  se- 
nate in  publick  affairs,  and  returned  answers,  in 
his  greatest  weakness,  with  such  presence  of  mind 
as  could  only  arise  from  the  consciousness  of  in- 
nocence. 

On  Sunday,  the  day  of  his  death,  he  had  the  pas- 
sion of  our  blessed  Saviour  read  to  him  out  of  St. 
John's  Gospel,  as  on  every  other  day  of  that  week, 
and  spoke  of  the  mercy  of  his  Redeemer,  and  his 
confidence  in  his  merits. 

As  his  end  evidently  approached,  the  brethren 
of  the  convent  came  to  pronounce  the  last  prayers, 
vith  which  he  could  only  join  iu  his  thoughts, 
being  able  to  pronounce  no  more  than  these, 
iLdo  perpetiia^  ?na^est  thou  last  for  ever ;  which 
vas  uniierstood  to  be  a  prayer  for  the  prosperity  of 
his  country. 

Thus  died  Father  Paul,  in  the  71st  year  of  his 
age :  hated  by  the  iiomans  as  their  mo&t  formida* 
hie  enemy,  and  honoured  by  all  the  learned  for 
his  abilities,  and  by  the  ^ood  for  hih  integrity. 
His  fiis^icstatwa  of  the  CQiruption  of  th(;j  Kosuan 
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church  afpcaurs  in  all  his  writings,  bmt  particnlariy 
ID  this  memorable  passage  of  one  of  his  letters; 
^^  There  is  nothisg  more  essentia!  than  to  ruin  the 
'^  reputation  of  the  Jesuits :  by  the  ruin  of  the 
^^JesuitSy  Rome  will  be  ruiae4:  and  if  Home  is 
^'  ruined,  Religion  will  reform  of  itself." 

He  appears  by  many  passages  of  his  life  to  have 
bad  a  high  esteem  #f  the  Chnrch  of  England  ;  and 
his  friend  Father  Fnlgentio,  who  had  adopted  all 
hu  notions,  made  no  scni|^e  of  administering  to 
Or.  Duncomb,  an  English  gentleman  that  fell  sick 
at  Venice,  the  commnnion  in  both  Jiinds,  accord, 
ing  to  the  Common  Prajreiv*. vhich  he  had  with  hiBi 
in  ItiUian. 

He  was  buried  with  fMat  pomp  at  the  pnblick 
charge,  and  a  magna&Mnt.moaumeat  fras-4ire^edl 
|#  his  memory. 


(    U    J 
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X  HE  following  aofjfnnt  of  the  late  Dr.  BOER. 
tlAAVK,  so  loudly  celebrated,  and  so  uBiFersaUj 
lameated  througk  thm  whole  learned  world,  will^ 
we  hope,  be  not  anacoeptahle  to. oar  readers :  We 
could  hare  made  it  much  larger,  hy  adopting  flying 
reports,  and  inserting  unattested  h€ts  :  a  close  ad- 
herence to  certainty  has  comtra^ed  our  narrative, 
and  liindered  it  from  swelling  to  that  bulk  at  which 
mudem  histories  generally  arrive. 

Dr.  Herman  Boerhaave  was  born  on  the  last  day 
of  December,  1 G68,  about  one  in  the  morning,  at 
Voorhout,  a  village  two  miles  distant  from  Leyden : 
his  father,  James  ikterhaave,  was  minister  of  Voor* 
liout,  of  whom  his  son  ^,  in  a  small  acconat  of  his 
own  life,  has  gi^en  a  very  amiable  character,  for 
the  simplicity  and  openness  of  his  behayiour,  fur 
his  e.vadi  frugality  in  the  management  of  a  narrow 
isrtunc,  and  the  prudence,  tenderness,  and  dili- 
gence, with  which  he  educated  a  numerous  family 

*  "  Erat  Hemumni  Genitor  Latiu^,  Grxci,  Hebraic^  acicru  t 
pcritus  valdi  hifttoriaium  &  gentium.     Vir  apcrtus,  caudidus, 
MBplex :  paterfamilias  oplimus  amore,    curi,    diligentii,  fru- 
IraK,  prudcntia.    Qai  non  magnft  in  re,    ted  plcnus  vinto* 
litt  aovcm  liberjs  tduamdii  HMempJum    pnebuit     »iiigQ\atek 
9uid  gnSf  jwg/aMtaJM  j^ollai^  A  ijri^iiii,''    ^ri£,  Jidit» 
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of  nine  children.  Ue  was  eminently  skilled  in  his« 
toiy  and  genealogy,  and  versed  in  the  Latin,  Greek^ 
and  Hebrew  languages. 

His  mother  was  Hagar  Daclder,  a  tradesman's 
daughter  of  Amsterdam,  from  whom  he  might,  per^ 
haps,  derive  an  hereditary  inclination  to  the  study 
of  physick,  in  which  she  was  very  inquisitiTe, 
and  had  obtained  a  knowledge  of  it  not  commoa 
in  female  students. 

This  knowledge,  however,  she  did  not  live  to  com- 
municate to  her  son  ;  for  she  died  in  1 673,  tea 
years  after  her  marriage. 

His  father,  finding  himself  encumbered  with  the 
care  of  seven  children,  thought  it  necessary  to  take 
a  second  wife  :  -and  in  July  1674,  was  miurried  to 
E^  du^Bois,  daughter  of  a  minister  of  Ley  den,  who 
by  her  prudent  aadtimportial  condudh,  so  endeared 
herself  to  her  husband's  children,  that  they  ail  re* 
garded  her  as  their  own  mother. 
.  Herman  Boerhaave  was  always  designed  by  his 
father  for  the  ministry,. and  with  that  view  instruct^* 
ed  by  him  in  grammatical  learning,  and  the  first 
dements  of  languages  ;  in  which  he  made  such  a 
proflcicncy,  that  he  was,  at  the  age  of  eleven  years, 
not  only  master  of  the  rules  of  grammar,  but  capa^ 
ble  of  translating  with  tolerable  accuracy^  and  not 
wholly  ignorant  of  critical  niceties. 

At  intervals,  to  roereate  his  mind,  and  strengthen 
bis  constitution,  it  was-his  father's  custom  to  send 
him  into  the  fields^  and  employ  him  in  agriculture 
and  such  kind  of  rural  occupations,  which  he  coa^ 
tinned  through  all  his  life  to  love  and  pra<!^tise  ;  and 
l)y  this  vicissitude  of  study  and  exercise  preserved 
himself,  in  a  great  measure,  from  those  distcmpcrl. 
and  depressions  which  are  frequently  the  conse« 
guences  of  indiscreet  diligence,  and  uninterrupted 
MppJicati0a;  and  from  "wMc^i  iludeatS)  sot  well 
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arqralnfrcl  x^Uh  tlic  constitntion  of  the  Iiiiman 
Liiijv,  hoinotiinrs  fly  for  relief  to  -wine  instead  of 
rxprcii-e,  and  j.urcLasc  temporary  ca5>e  by  the  ha- 
latd  of  the  most  dreadful  consequences. 

'i'lie  sf  udirs  of  young  Boerhaaye  were  about  this 
tiD)e  interrupted  by  an  accident,  ifhich  deserves 
a  particular  hk  iition,  as  it  lirst  inclined  him  to 
that  science  to  ^hich  he  inas  by  nature  so  \%'el]  a- 
(ia^ifid,  and  Mhich  he  aftemards  carried  to  so  great 
pi*rJer:iou. 

In  the  tn-elftb  year  of  his  as:c,  a  stubborn, 
fvainful,  and  maliguant  ulcer,  brtike  out  upon  his 
left  thigh  ;  M  hich,  for  near  five  years,  defeated 
all  the  art  of  the  surgeons  and  ])h}sician8,  and 
not  only  allii^'ted  him  jfiih  most  excruciating 
paiD«,  but  exposed  him  to  such  sharp  and  torment, 
ing  applications,  that  the  disease  and  remedies 
verc  equally  insulVerable.  Then  it  -ivas  that  his 
liwn  pain  taught  him  to  compassionate  others, 
and  his  experience  of  the  ireff.cacy  of  the  me- 
thods then  in  us:e  incited  him  to  attempt  tho 
discovery  of  others  more  certain. 

lie  began  to  practise  at  least  honestly,  for  he 
began  upon  himself;  and  his  first  essay  iTas  a  pre- 
lude to  his  future  success,  for,  haying  laid  abide 
all  the  prescriptions  of  his  physicians,  and  all 
the  applications  of  his  surgeons,  he,  at  last,  by 
tormenting  the  part  iivith  salt  and  urine,  efiect- 
cd  a  cure. 

That  he  might,  on  this  occasion,  obtain  the  as- 
ciMance  of  surgeons  ^ith  less  inconyeniencc  and 
C3ipciice,  he  "was  brought,  by  his  lather,  atfour- 
It'cn,  to  Ley  den,  and  placed  in  the  fourth  class 
of  the  publick  school,  alter  being  examined  by  tho 
master:  here  his  application  and  abilities  'N^ere 
H|iia!ly  conspicuous.  In  six  months^  by  gaimi\g 
\hL' £/v/ pr/ze  iii  the  fourth  class ^  ha  was   raised 
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to  the  fiflth  j  and  ia  six  months  more,  upon  thm 
9ame  proof  jf  the  superiorif/  of  his  genius,  re«. 
warded  vith  another  prise,  and  translated  to  the 
liixth ;  from  whence  it  ia  usual  in  six  months 
more  to  he  removed  to  the  university. 

Thus  did  oar  young  student  advance  in  lear»in<; 
and  reputation,  when,  as  he  was  within  view  i^ 
the  university,  a  sadden  and  unexpe6icd  blow 
threatened  to  defeat  all  his  expectations. 

On  the  12th  of  November,  in  1682,  his  father 
died,  and  left  behind  him  a  very  slender  provi^n 
Im  his  widow  and  nine  children,  of  whkh  HajQ  eU 
dest  was  not  yet  seventeen  years  ol<L 

This  was  a  moU  afiii^tiog  loss  to  the  young 
scholar,  whose  fortune  was  by  no  means  sutE* 
cient  to  bear  the  expences  of  a  learned  educa* 
tion,  and  who  therefore  seemed  to  be  now  sum« 
iDOued  by  necessity  to  some  way  of  life  mors 
immediately  and  certainly  lucrative  ;  but  with  a 
resolution  equal  to  his  adiilities,  and  a  spirit 
not  so  depresiied  and  shaken,  he  determined  to 
break  through  the  obstacles  of  poverty,  and 
fU4>ply,  by  diligence,  the  want  of  fortune. 

lie  therefore  asked  and  obtained  the  consent  of 
his  guardians  to  prosecute  his  studies  so  long  aa 
bis  patrimony  would  support  him  ;  and,  continuing 
his  wonted  industry,  gained  another  prize. 

He  was  now  to  qait  th#  school  for  the  university, 
but,  on  account  of  the  weakness  yet  remaining 
in  his  thigh,  was,  at  his  own  entreaty,  conti^ 
liued  six  months  longer  under  the  care  of  his 
master  the  learned  Wiuschotan,  where  he  was  once 
Viore  honoured  with  the  prize. 

At  his  removal  to  the  university,  the  same  genius 
and  industry  met  with  the  same  encouragement 
fod  applause.    The  learned  Triglandius^  one  of  his 

Other's  iririadf;  xu^  f90A  i^tl^^t  vtt>^^t>\  of  dxjU 
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nity  at  Leydcn^  distinguish cd  him  in  a  particular 
■ttBoer,  and  recommended  him  to  the  friendship 
of3Ir.  Van  Apphen,  in\Yhom*hc  foand  a  generous 
and  constant  patron. 

ile  became  now  a  diligent  hearer  of  Uie  most 
crtebrated  professors,  and  made  great  advances  in 
a!i  the  sciences  ;  still  regulating  his  studies  with  a 
Tiev  principally  to  divinity,  for  Tthich  he  uras  ori< 
finally  intended  by  his  father,  and  for  that  rea. 
um  exerted  his  utmost  application  to  attain  an  ex. 
a^  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  tongue. 

Being  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  mathematical 
learning,  he  began  to  study  those  sciences  in  1687, 
kot  without  that  intense  industry  with  which  the 
pleasure  he  found  in  that  kind  of  knowledge  in« 
induced  him  afterwards  to  cultivate  them. 

Jb  1690,  having  performed  the  exercises  of  the 
traiversity  with  uncouynon  reputation,  he  took  his 
iegree  in  philosophy ;  and  on  that  occasion  discuss* 
ed  the  important  and  arduous  subject  of  the  dis« 
find  nature  of  the  soul  and  body,  with  such  ac- 
curacy, perspicuity,  and  subtilty,  that  he  entirely 
confuted  all  the  sophistry  of  Kpicurus,  Ifobbes,  and 
Spinosa,  and  equally  raised  the  characters  of  his  pictjr 
and  erudition. 

Divinity  was  still  his  great  employment^  and  th« 
chief  aim  of  all  his  studies.  He  read  the  Scrip- 
tires  in  their  original  languages,  and  when  difiiT 
mlties  occurred,  consulted  the  iuterpretatipos  of 
the  most  antient  fathers,  whom  he  read  iu  order 
of  time,  begipning  with  Clemens  Komanus. 

In  the  perusal  of  those  early  writers*,  he  wqa 
Itruck  with  the  profoundest  venerate  of  the  sim- 

*  ^  Jrnigehat  hU  fxercttiis  quotidianam  patrum  ]e£iioncm  &c« 
cnndam  chroiiologiam,  a  Clumente  Rom.tno  exorsus,  et    juxta 
Kricm  scculoruin  descendens  :  utjesu  Christi  do£lrinam  vn  N.  7« 
tmiitaBV  primis patribus  intcrpretaovibuij  addiscercU 

Pi 
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plicity  and  purity   of  their   dod^rine,    the    holi-^^ 
neas   of  their  lives,  and  the  sandtity  of  the  disci« 
pline  pratliscd  by  them  ;  but,  as  he  descended  to 
the  lower  ages,  found   the  peace   of  Christiauit/ 
broken  by  useless  controversiesj  and  its  doctrines 
sophisticated  by  tiie  subtilties  of  the  schools.     He 
lx>uud  the  holy  writers  interpreted  according  to  the 
notions   of  philosophers,  and  the  chimeras  of  me 
taphysicians  adopted  as  articles  of  faith,     lie  found 
dil&culties  raised  by  niceties,  and  ibmented  to  bit- 
terness and  rancour.     Uesaw  the  simplicity  of  the 
Christian  do^rine  corrupted  by  the.  private  fancies 
of  particular  parties,  while  each  adhered  to  its  owa 
philosophy,   and  orthodoxy   was  coudned  to  the 
sc6t   in  power. 

Having  now  exhausted  his  fortune  in  the  pur- 
jiuit  of  his  studies,  he  fuund  the  necessity  of  ap- 
plying to  some  profession,  that,  without  engros:s. 
i)g  all  his  time,  might  enable  him  to  support  him- 
self; and  having  obtained  a  very  uncommon  know« 
ledge  of  the  mathematicks,  he  read  lectures  in  those 

<'  Horum  simplicUatem  sincerar.  doctrlnae,  discipline  sanCli- 

tatem,    vitac   Deo  dicatae  integritatem  adorahat.      Subtil itatem 

scholarum   divina  postmodum   inquinas:>e' dolebat.     ALgcrrlmi^ 

tulit,  Sacrorum  i titer pretationem  ex  seflis  sophi;»tnrum   pcti  •  Sc 

PlatoniSi  Arisfotelis,  Thoma  Aquinatis,    Scoti ;   suoque  tempore 

Cartesii,  cogitata  mctaphysica adhiberi  pro  legibus,  ad  qtias  cas« 

tigarentur  sacrorum  scriptorum  de  Deo  sententiz.     Kxperieba. 

tur  acerba  dissidia,  iiigeiiiorutnque  subcilissimorumacerrimacer- 

tamina,  odia,    amuiciones,    inde  cleii,    foveri  :    adco   coutrdria 

pad  cum  Deo  &  homine.     Nihil  hie  magis  ilii  obktabat;  quam 

quod  omnes  asserant^cramscripturamai'd^os'OTraOA);  loqueuiem, 

^«ow^«7rw;  cxpJicandam;  &  ^ioir^iirnxv  fiu^uli  defiuiaut  « 

placitis  suae   nietaphyslccs.      Horrebat,    inter   dominantis  se&je 

pracvalentcm    opuiionem,      orthodoxia:    modum,    6c     reguias, 

unice  dare  juxta  di6^ata  mftaphysicorura,  non  sacrarum  Uteraiuni  ; 

undetam  varix  scnteaciie    de   doflrina  simpliciisima.'*    Ori^m 
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•rtencfs  to  a  se]c^  number  of  young  gentlemen  in 
the  wiTersity. 

Atiength,  his  propension  to  the  stn(}y  of  phy. 
lick  grew  too  violent  to  be  resisted  :  and,  though 
i^stiU  intended  to  mak^e  divinity  the  great  em* 
pIo}'meDt  of  bis  life,  he  could  not  deny  himself  tho 
latisfaAioii  of  spending  some  time  upon  the  medical 
▼Titers,  for  the  perusal  of  which  he  was  so  well 
qualtfied  by  his  acquaintance  with  the  mathema. 
ticks  and  philosopliy. 

But  this  science  corresponded  so  much  with  his 
nataral  genius,  that  he  could  not  forbear  mak^ 
ing  that  his  business  which  he  intended  only 
as  his  diversion;  and  still  growing  more  eager 
as  he  advanced  farther,  he  at  length  determined 
v holly  to  master  that  profession,  and  to  take  his 
decree  in  physick  before  he  engaged  in  the  duties 
of  the  ministry. 

It  is,  ]  believe,  a  very  just  observation,  that 
nen's  ambition  is  generally  proportioned  to  their 
capacity.  Providence  seldom  sends  any  into  the 
vorld  \(ith  an  inclination  to  attempt  great  things, 
iiho  have  notabilities  likewise  to  perform  them. 
To  have  formed  the  design  of  gaining  a  complete 
knowledge  of  medicine  by  way  of  digression  from 
theological  studies,  would  have  been  little  less 
than  madness  in  most  men,  and  would  haVe  only 
exposed  them  to  ridicule  and  contempt.  But 
Boerhaave  was  one  of  those  mighty  gcnuises,  to 
vhom  scarce  any  thing  appears  impossible,  and 
irbo  think  nothing  worthy  of  their  eflbrts  but 
Mhat  appears  insurmountable  to  common  undcr- 
itandings. 

lie  began  this  new  course  of  study  by  a 
diligent  perusal  of  Vesalius,  Bartholine,  and  FaU 
iopius;  and,  to  acquaint  himself  more  fully  with 
the  btrufture  o/ 2?</£//«r^   iras  a  con$tnnt  attendant 

.c  3 
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upon  Nnck's  publick  dissediions  ia  the  theatre, 
and  himsell'  very  accurately  iuspc6ted  the  bodies  of 
different  animals. 

Having  I'urnislicd  himself  with  tiiis  preparatory 
knowledge  he  began  to  read  the  ancient  physicians 
in  the  order  of  time,  pursuing  his  enquiries  down, 
wards  from  Hippocrates  tArough  all  the  Greek  and 
Latin  writers. 

Finding,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  that  If  ippocrates 
was  the  original  source  of  all  medical  knowledge, 
and  that  all  the  later  writers  were  little  more  thaa 
transcribers  from  him,  he  returned  to  him  with 
more  attention,  and  spent  much  time  in  making 
extracts  from  him,  digesting  his  treatises  into  me- 
thod, and  fixing  them  in  his  memory. 

lie  then  descended  to  the  moderns,  among  whom 
none  engaged  him  longer,  or  improved  him  more^ 
than  Sydemham,  to  whose  merit  he  has  left  this  at. 
testation,  "  that  he  frequently  perused  him,  and 
always  with  greater  eagerness." 

His  insatiable  curiosity  alter  knowledge  engaged 
him  now  in  the  practice  of  chemistry,  which  ho 
prosecuted  with  all  the  ardour  of  a  philosopher, 
whose  industry  was  not  to  be  wearied,  and  whose 
love  of  truth  was  too  strong  to  suifer  him  to  acqui 
esce  in  the  report  of  others. 

Yet  did  he  not  sull'er  one  branch  of  science  to 
withdraw  his  attention  from  others  :  anatomy  did 
not  withhold  him  from  chemistry,  nor  chemistry, 
pnchanting  as  it  is,  from  the  study  of  botany,  in 
which  he  was  no  less  skilled  than  in  other  parts 
of  physick.  He  was  not  only  a  careful  e^aniiner 
of  all  the  plants  in  the  garden  ol  the  university, 
but  made  excursions  for  his'  farther  improvement 
into  the  woods  and  lields,  and  left  no  place  unvi- 
sited  where  any  increase  of  botanical  kuowlcdge 
fjuld  be  ivi^.oaably  hoped,  tor* 
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"in  coDJunAion  i«ith  all  these  enquiries  he  still 

puTMed  his  theological  studies^  aud  still,    as  we 

ire  infonncd  b J  himself,  '*  proposed,  i^hcn  he  had 

jnide  himself  master  of  the  whole  art  of  physick, 

ind  obtained  the  honour  of  a  degree  in  that  science, 

to  petition  regularly  for  a  licence  to  preach,  and  to 

engage  in  the  cure  ot  souls  f '  and  intended  in  his 

theological  exercise  to  discuss  this  question,   '^  why 

50  many    were  formerly  converted  to  C'hristianity 

bj  illiterate  persons,  and  so  few  at  present  by  men 

of  learning." 

In  pursuance  pf  this  plan  he  went  to  Hardewich, 
in  order  to  take  the  degree  of  doctor  in  physick, 
which  he  obtained  in  July  1603,  having  perform* 
ed  a  publick  disputation,  ^^de  utiiitate  explo« 
randorum  ex  cremeulorum  in  xgris,  ut  signo- 
rum." 

Then  returning  to  Leydcn  full  of  his  pious 
design  of  undertaking  the  ministry,  he  found 
to  his  surprise  unexpected  obtitados  thrown  iu 
bui  way,  ami  an  insinuation  dispersed  tli rough  the 
university  that  made  him  snspeclod,  not  of  any 
slight  deviation  from  received  opinions,  not  of 
auy  pertinacious  adherence  to  his  own  notions 
in  doubtful  and  disputable  matters,  but  of  uo 
less  than  Spinosism,  or,  in  plainer  terms,  of 
Atheism  itself. 

How  so  injurious  a  report  came  to  be  rais. 
ed,  circulated,  and  credited,  will  be  doubtless 
?ery  eagerly  inquired :  we  shall  therefore  givo 
the  relation,  not  only  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of 
mankind,  but  to  shew  that  no  merit  however  exalt- 
ed, is  exempt  from  being  not  only  attacked,  but 
wounded,  by  the  most  contemptible  whimpers. 
Those  who  cannot  strike  with  force,  can  however 
poison  their  weapon,  and  weak  as  they  are^  give 
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mortal  wounds,  and  bring  a  hero  to  the  grave :  f* 
true  is  that  obsurvation,  that  many  are  able  to  d» 
hurt,  but  few  to  do  good. 

This  detestable  caiuoiny  owed  its  rise  to  an  ia« 
<^idcnt  from  which  no  consequence  of  impor. 
tance  could  be  possibly  apprehended.  As  Boer« 
haave  was  sitting  in  a  common  boat,  there  arose  a 
pouv ersation  among  the  passengers  upon  the  impi- 
ous and  pernicious  dodlriue  of  Spinosa,  whicby  ai 
they  all  agreed,  tends  to  the  utter  overthrow  of  all 
f'eligion.  Boerhaave  sat,  and  attended  silentijr  ts 
this  discourse  for  some  time,  till  one  of  the  com- 
pany, willing  to  distinguish  himself  by  his  seai| 
iu6tea4  of  confuting  the  positions  of  Spinosa  by 
argument,  began  to  give  a  loose  to  contumelioos 
language,  and  virulent  invedtivcs,  which  fioerhaavc 
was  so  little  pleased  with,  that  at  last  he  could  not 
forbear  asking  him,  whether  he  had  ever  read  thfl 
author  he  declaimed  against. 

The  orator,  not  being  able  to  make  much  an« 
^wer,  was  checked  in  the  midst  of  his  invectiveSi 
but  not  without  feeling  a  secret  resentment  againsi 
the  person  who  had  at  once  interrupted  his  ha- 
rangue, and  exposed  hb  ignorance. 

Thi.s  was  observed  by  a  stranger  who  was  in  th^ 
boat  with  (hem  ;  he  enquired  of  his  neighbour  iht 
name  of  the  young  man,  whose  question  had  pi^t  an 
end  to  the  discourse,  and  having  learned  it,  set  ii 
down  in  his  pocket.book,  as  it  appears,  with  i 
malicious  design,  for  in  a  few  days  it  was  the  com^ 
mon  conversation  at  Leydeu,  that  Bocrhaavo  kac 
revolted  to  Spinosa. 

It  was  in  vain  that  his  advocates  and  frieajii 
pleaded  his  learned  and  unanswerable  coafutai 
lion  of  all  atheistical  opinions,  and  particularij 
of  the  system  of  vSpinosa,  in  his  discourse  vt 
tiic  disfmcilou  between  soul  and  body.     Such  ca< 
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lumniefi  are  not  easily  suppressed,  when  (Iiey  are 
OQceUcome  general.  They  are  kept  alive  aiu!  sup. 
pond  b\  tbc  niallcc  of  bad,  and  ^onletil^.e^  bs  the 
Zw'a/oi  good   men,  \iho  though  they  do  not  abso. 

Iluk'ly  believe  them,  tiiink  it  \'.^t  the  ^rcu rest  me- 
thud  to  keep  not  oniy  guilty  but  suspected  ir.eu 
oatof  public.k  emplouneuts,  upon  this  principle, 
tiiat  the  saiety  of  many  is  to  be  preferred  belore  ihc 
idiantage  ot  lew. 

Boerhaave,  finding  this  formidable  opposition 
laised  against  his  pretensions  to  ecclesiasiical  ho- 
sours  or  prelermeiiis,  and  even  against  his  dvsigu 
^  of  assuming  the  character  of  a  divine,  thought  it 
■either  necessary  nor  prudent  to  stru^'i^Ie  wirli  the 
torrent  of  popular  prejudice,  as  he  >^as  equally 
qoalitkd  for  a  profession,  not  indeed  of  equal  di<T- 
iiity  or  importaiice,  but  which  mu«t  undoubtedly 
claim  the  becond  place  among  those  which  arc  of 
the  greatest  beneiit  to  mankind. 

lie  therefore  applied  himsolfto  his  medical  siu- 
dii'j>  vjik  new  ardour  and  alacrity,  re\iiv,cd 
ail  his  former  observations  and  enquiries,  and 
viiis  rouiiiiually  employed  in  making  new  acqui- 
shiuiis. 

Having  now  qualtQed  himself  for  tlic  practice 
of  physic,  he  began  to  viit it  patients,  but  without 
that  encouragement  which  otiiers,  not  equully 
di'servinir,  have  sometimes  met  with,  ilia  bust- 
nos  was  at  iirst  not  great,  and  his  circumstuiiccs 
by  110 means  easy  ;  but  still,  superior  to  any  dis- 
couragement, he  continued  ins  s^eaich  after  know- 
kdiv.  and  determined  that  p.iosporiry,  if  ever  he 
waa  to  enjoy  it,  siiould  be  the  consequence  not 
of  n.ean  art,  or  disingenuous  solicitations,  but  of 
real  merit,  and  solid  learning. 

His  steady  adherence  to  his  resolutions  appears 
yet  more  jdaioJ^  from  this  circumstanoi:  bcwai 
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M  hilc  he  jct  remained  iii  this  um pleasing  sitnj^tion 
invited  by  one  of  the  first  favourites  of  Kiii( 
William  1)1.  to  settle  9.t  the  Hague,  upon  ?er 
advautageoiis  conditio!^ ;  but  declined  the  olfor 
for,  having  no  ambition  but  after  kno^vlcdg« 
he  was  desirous  of  living  at  liberty,  withoa 
;iny  restraint  npon  his  looks^  his  thoughts,  01 
his  tongue,  and  at  the  utmost  distance  from  sd 
contentions  and  st/ite  parties.  His  time  was  whod 
}y  taken  up  in  visiting  the  sick,  studying,  mak 
jng  chemical  experiments^  searching  into  ercg 
2)art  of  medicine  with  thie  utmost  diligence 
teaching  the  mathomaticks,  and  reading  the  Scnp 
tnres,  an4  tliose  authors  who  profess  to  teach  1 
i:ertain  metliod  of  loving  God*. 

This  was  his  method  of  living  to  the  yew 
1701,  when  he  was  recommcuflcd  by  Van  fieq 
to  the  university,  as  a  pro{)cr  person  to  succeed 
preiincurtius  in  the  professorship  of  physick, 
and  elected  without  any  sol ipitat ions,  on  ku 
part,  and  ^most  without  his  consent^  on  tkf 
ISthpflVUy.  . 

On  this  bccasipn,  having  observe^,  vith  grif^ 
that  ilipp4?cr^cs,  whom  he  regarded  not  only  ai 
the  father  but  aji  the  prince  pf  physicijins,  wai 
^ot  ^uiilpicntly  read  or  esteemed  by  young  stiii 

*  f*  Circa  hoc  tetopt^,  lautts  conditionlbus^  Uiu^ionhus  prOa 
xnissts,  iiivitatus,  plus  vice  simpiici,  a  viro  primaries  dlenati* 
onis,  qui  gratia  flagrantissima  florebat  rtgi*  Qulxelmi  III.  «l 
Hagamcomi^um  sedem  caperet  fortunamm,  dcclinay  it  constant. 
Coiitentus  y.idelicet  vita  liberl,  re^oti  a  turbis,  studiisque  pofr 
ro  percolcndis  unic^  impensH,  ubi  non  cogefctur  alia  diceic  Jk 
limuiarc,  alia  scntirc  &  dissimularp  :  affe£luum  studiia  rapi,  ic< 
gi.  Sic  turn  vita  erat,  asgrus  viserci  xnox  domi  ;n  inusa»)  seccMi 
dere,  officiiiam  Vulcaniam  cxercere ;  omnes  medicinx  partes  aoe^ 
rime  persequi;  mathematica  etiara  aliis  tradere;  sacra  Icgere,  d 
auflores  qui  profitenUir  docere  rationem  certax^  ainandi  Dcuai*'* 
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ifents,  lie  pronounced  an  oration,  ^^  de^cdmmen- 
daodo  Studio  llippocratico  ;"  by  which  he  re- 
stored that  great  author  to  his  just  and  ancient 
iv/)nfation. 

He  now  bcg.xn  to  read  public  lefrurcs  with 
(Cri'iit  applause,  and  was  prevailed  upon  by  his  au- 
dience to  enlarge  his  original  design,  and  instrucl 
thcniin  chemistry. 

This  he  undertook,  not  only  to  the  great  advan- 
tage of  his  pupils,  but  to  the  great  improveoient  of 
the  art  itself,  which  had  hitherto  been  treated  only 
in  a  confused  and  irregular  manner,  and  was  little 
uorc  than  a  history  of  particular  experiments,  not 
ivduced  to  certain  principles,  nor  connected  one 
vitli  another  :  this  vast  chaos  he  reduced  to  order, 
and  made  that  clear  and  easy  which  was  before  to 
the  last  degree  difficult  and  obscure. 

His  reputation  now  began  to  bear  some  propor- 
tiou  to  his  merit,  and  extended  itself  to  distant 
ini\ersities  ;  so  that,  in  1703,  the  professorshij)  of 
ph}bick being  vacant  at  Groningen,  he  was  invited 
thither  ;  but  he  refused  to  leave  Ley  den,  and  chosd 
to  continue  his  present  course  of  life. 

This  invitation  and  refusal  being  related  to  the  go- 
Tfirnors  of  the  university  of  Ley  den,  they  had 
to  grateful  a  sense  of  his  regard  for  them,  that  they 
immediately  voted  an  honorary  increase  of  liis 
i^ary,  and  promised  him  the  iirst  professorship  that 
iliould  be  vacant. 

Oa  this  occasion  he  pronounced  an  oration  upon 
the  aie  of  mechanicks  in  the  science  of  physick,  in 
vhich  he  endeavoured  to  recommend  a  rational  and 
■athcmatial  enquiry  into  the  causes  of  diseases,  and 
the  Uructure  of  bodies  ;  and  to  shew  tlie  follies  and 
veakttcsscs  of  the  jargon  introduced  by  ParacelsuH, 
Udmont,  and  other  chemical  enthushsts^  wJio  have 
^traded  u/My/i  the  world  the  most  airy  dreams,  and, 
^icud  of  cuJiglUvning  their  rcudvrs  Mith  explU 
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cations  of  Nature,  Iiavc  darkened  the  plainest 
pearances,  and  bewildered  mankind  in  error  ; 
obscurity. 

Boerhaave  had  now  for  nine  years  read  phys 
ledlnres,  but  without  the  title  or  dignity  of  a  { 
lessor,  when,  by  the  death  of  professor  flotten, 
professorship  of  physick  and  botany  fell  to  hia 
course. 

On  this  occasion  he  asserted  the  simplicity  anc 
cility  of  the  science  of  physick,  in  opposltioi 
those  that  think  obscurity  contributes  to  the  i 
nity  of  learning,  and  that  to  be  admired  it  is  ne 
sary  not  to  be  understood. 

llis  profession  of  botany  made  it  part  of  his  d 
to  superintend  the  physical  garden,  which  iniprc 
io  much  by  the  immense  number  of  new  pi; 
which  he  procured,  that  it  was  enlarged  to  t^ic\ 
original  extent. 

In  .1714  he   was   deservedly   advanced  to 
highest  dignities    of    the  university,    and  in 
the  same   year   made  physician  of  St.  August 
hospital  in  Leyden,  into  which  the   students 
admitted  twice  a  week,  to  learn   the  pradtic 
physick. 

This  was  of  equal  advantage  to  the  sick  an 
the  students,  for   the  success    of  his  practice 
the  best    demonstration    of  the  soundness   ol 
principles. 

When  he  laid  down  his  ofHce  of  governor  of 
university  in  1715,  he  made  an  oration  upon 
8ubje6t  of  ^'  attaining  to  certainty  in  nal 
philosophy  ;'*  in  which  he  declares,  in  the  str 
est  terms,  in  favour  of  experimental  knowle 
and  reflects  with  just  severity  upon  those  a 
gant  philosophers,  who  are  too  easily  disgu 
with  the  slow  methods  of  obtaining  true  no: 
b^    frcqueat    ezpecmiexits,   ^ud  vrUo^   poisi 
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wkh  too  liigh  an-  opinion  of  their  own  abilities, 
ratiicr  chiise  to  consult  their  own  imagiuationh, 
than  enquire  into  nature,  and  are  better  pleased 
vith  the  charming  amusement  of  forming  hypo- 
theses than  the  toiibomc  drudgery  of  making  ob- 
tcrrations. 

The  emptiness  and  uncertainly  of  all  those 
Kvstems,  whether  venerable  for  their  antiquity, 
or  agreeable  for  their  novelty^  he  has  evidently 
shown  :  and  not  only  declared,  but  proved,  that 
ire  arc  entirely  ignorant  of  the  principles  of 
things,  and  that  all  the  knowledge  we  have  is 
ot  such  qualities  alone  as  arc  discoverable  by 
experience,  qf  such  as  may  be  deduced  from 
them  by   mathematical  demonstration. 

This  discourbe,  iillcd  as  it  was  with  piety,  and 
a  Inic  sense  of  the  greatness  of  the  Supreme 
living,  and  the  incomprehensibility  of  his  w  orks, 
ga\e  buch  ojlencc  to  a  professor  of  Franeker, 
vho  professed  tlie  utmost  esteem  for  Des  Cartes, 
and  considered  his  principles  as  the  bulwark  ot* 
ordiodovy,  that  he  appeared  in  vindication  of 
his  darling  author,  and  spoke  of  the  injury  done 
him  with  the  utmost  vehemence,  declaring  little 
k'bs  than  that  the  Cartesian  system  and  the  Chris- 
tian must  inevitably  stand  and  fall  together, 
and  that  to  say  that  we  -were  ignorant  of  tlie 
principk'S  of  things,  was  not  only  to  enlist  a- 
monc  the  Sceptics,  but  sink  into  Atheism  it- 
self.* 

So  far  can  prejudice  darken  the  understand- 
ing, as  to  make  it  consider  precarious  systems 
as  the  chief  support  of  sacred  and  invariable 
trnth. 

'  This  treatment  of  Boerhaave  was  so  far  re- 
^tcd  by  tlie  governors  of    his  uuiyersity,  llidC 
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they  procured  from  Franeker  a  recantation  ot 
the  iattt^^ive  that  had  beua  thro^rn  out  against 
him;  this  was  not  only  complied  \nth,  but  oU 
fers  were  made  him  of  more  ample  satist'uMfcion  ; 
to  which  he  returned  an  answer  not  less  to 
his  honour  tlian  tlie  victory  he  gained,  ^^  that 
he  should  think  himself  sufiiciently  compensated,  if 
his  adversary  received  no  farther  molestation  on  hb 
account." 

So  fatr  was  this  weak  and  injudicious  attack 
from  shaking  a  roputalien  not  casually  raised  by 
iasbiou  or  caprice,  but  founded  on  solid  merits 
that  tho  same  year  his  correspondence  was  de« 
sired  ug4ni  Botany  and  Natural  Philosophy  by 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  of  which  he 
WAS,  upon  the  death  of  count  Marsigli,  in  the 
year  1728,  elected  a  member. 

Nor  were  the  French  the  only  nation  by  which 
this  great'  man  was  courted  and  distinguished  ; 
for,  tM'o  years  after,  he  was  elected  fellow  of  our 
lloyal  Society. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  but,  thus  caressed  and  ho« 
soared  with  the  highest  and  most  publick  marks 
of  esteem  by  other  nations,  he  became  more  cele« 
brated  in  the  university :  for  fioerhaave  was  not 
one  of  those  learned  men,  of  whom  the  world  has 
seen  too  many,  that  disgrace  their  studies  by 
their  tices,  and  by  unaccountable  weaknesses 
mako  themselves  ridiculous  at  home,  while  their 
writings  procure  them  the  veneration  of  dis« 
tent  countries,  where  their  learning  is  known, 
but  not  their  follies. 

Not  that  his  countrymen  can  be  charged  with  be« 
ing  insensible  of  his  excellences  till  other  nations 
taught  them  to  admire  him ;  for  in  1718  he  was 
chosen  to  succocd  Le  Murt  in  the  professorship  oi 
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cliemi^try  ;-  pnM'hich  occasion  hf  pronounced  an  o^ 
ratioi^  ^'  J3c  Chemi^  errojres  s.uo^  expurgantc,''  in 
nhkh  he  treated  that  science  with  ^n.  elcgan/ro 
of  style  not  often  to  be  foond  in  chemical  wri* 
tcrs,  who  seem  gencrallj  iQ  have  afTcdted  not 
only  g,  barbarous,  but  unintelligible  phrase,  and 
lo  hare,  like  the  Pyjthagoriens  of  old,  wrapped 
pp  their  secrets  in  symbols  and  enigmatical  ex* 
uressions,  either  because  they  believed  that  man* 
kind  would  revejrencp  inost  what  they  least  under. 
stpod,  or  because  they  wrote  not  from  benevo- 
lence l^ut  vanity,  and  were  desirous  to  be  praised 
for  ^eir  knowledge,  though  they  could  not  prevail 
apou  themselves  to  communicate  it* 

in  17^2,  his  course  both  of  ledlures  and  prac- 
tice was  interrupted  by  the  gout,  which,  as  he  re« 
latcs  it  in  his  speech  after  his  recovery,  he 
brought  upon  himself,  by  an  imprudent  confi. 
deuce  in  the  strength  of  his  own  constitution, 
and  by  transgressing  those  rules  whjch  he  had 
a  thousand  times  inculcated  to  his  pupils  and 
aapii^iiitance.  Rising  in  the  morning  before  day^ 
he  went  immediately,  hot  and  sweating,  from  his 
bed  into  the  open  air,  and  exposed  bimself  to  the 
cold  dews. 

The  history  of  his  illness  can  hardly  be  read 
withpur  horror,  he  was  for  five  months  confined 
to  his  bed,  where  he  lay  upon  his  back  with. 
wit  daring  to  attempt  the  least  motion,  because 
any  efibrt  renewed  his  topnents,  which  were  sq 
nqoisite  that  he  was  at  length  not  only  depriv* 
vd  of  motion,  but  of  sense^  Here  art  was  at 
a  stand :  nothing  could  be  attcn)ptcd,  because  no* 
thin*;  could  be  proposed  with  -the  least  prospe61 
of  success.  At  length  having,  in  the  si»th  month 
of  l^is  illness,  obtained  seme  remisMOi)^  be  too)i; 
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simple  mediciacs^  in  large  quaatitics,  and  at  length 
wonderfully  recovered. 

ilis  recovery,  so  much  desired,  and  so  nnex*» 
pcd^jd,  was  celebrated  on  Jan.  11,  1723^  when 
he  opened  his  school  again,  with  general  joy  and 
public  lUuminations. 

It  would  be  an  injury  to  the  memory  of  Boer* 
haaye  not  to  mention  what  was  related  by  himself 
to  one  of  his  friends,  that  when  he  lay  whole  days 
and  nights  without  sleep,  he  found  no  method  of 
diverting  his  thoughts  so  effectual  as  meditation 
upon  his  studies,  and  that  he  often  relieved  and 
mitigated  the  sense  of  his  torments  by  the  recol- 
lc6lion  of  what  he  had  read,  and  by  reviewing 
those  stores  of  knowledge  which  he  had  repositcd 
in  his  memory. 

This  is  perhaps  an  instance  of  fortitude  and 
steady  composure  of  mind,  which  would  have  been 
for  ever  the  boast  of  the  stoick  schools,  and  in. 
creased  the  reputation  of  Seneca  or  Caio.  The 
patience  of  Boerhaave,  as  it  was  more  rational, 
was  more  lasting  than  theirs,  as  it  was  tha.t patietitia 
Christiana  which  Lipsius,  the  great  master  of  the 
Stoical  Philosophy,  begged  of  God  in  his  last 
hours;  it  was  founded  on  religion,  not  vanity, 
not  on  vain  reasonings,  but  on  coniidence  in 
God. 

In  1727  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  burning 
fever,  which  continued  so  long  that  he  was  once 
more  given  up  by  his  friends. 

From  this  time  he  was  frequently  afni6led  with 
returns  of  his  distemper,  which  yet  did  not  so  far 
subdue  him,   as  to  make  him  lay  aside  his  studies 

*  *•  Succos  presses  bibit  Noster  herbarum  Cichorcac,  Endiviae 
Fumariac,  Nasturtii  aquatici,  Verouicac  aquacicae  latifolix, 
eop'ii  ine;enU;  siniul  de  lutiens  abundantisslm^  gummi  feruml^toai 
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irora  ont  that  it  was  improper  for  him  to  continue 
an)-  longer  the  professorship  of  botany  or  che. 
roistry,  which  he  therefore  resigned  April  28,  and 
npoQ  his  resignation  spoke  a  '^  Sermo  Academicus,^' 
or  oration,  m  which  }ie  asserts  the  power  and  wis. 
dom  qf  the  Creator  from  the  wonderful  fab  rick  of 
the  f^uman  body^  and  confutes  ^11  thpse  idle  rea. 
loners,  who  pretend  to  explain  the  formation  of 
parts,  or  tho  animal  operations,  to  which  he  proves 
that  art  can  produce  nothing  e<}ual,  nor  any  thing 
parallel.  One  instance  {  shall  mention  which  is 
prodnf  ed  by  him,  of  the  vanity  of  apy  attempt  to 
rival  thp  work  ofGpd.  IS'othing  is  more  boasted 
by  the  admirers  of  chemistry,  than  that  they  can^ 
by  artificial  heats  and  digestion,  imitate  the  pro. 
ductiops  of  Nature.  "  J^et  ^11  these  heroes  of 
science  meet  together,*'  says  Boerhaave^  'Met 
them  take  bread  and  wine,  the  food  that  forms  the 
blood  of  roan,  and  by  assiipilation  contributes  to 
the  growth  of  the  body:  let  them  try  all  their  cnrts, 
they  ihall  npt  b^  able  from  these  materiajvS  to  pro- 
duce a  single  drop  of  ^lood.  So  much  is  the  most 
fomnif)n  act  of  Kg^ture  beyond  the  utmost  ellortj^ 
of  tlvemost  extended  science  !'^ 

Frqm  this  time  Boerhaave  lircd  with  less  public^ 
employment  indeed,  but  not  an  idle  or  an  useless 
iifi*;  for,  besides  his  hours  spent  in  instructing  his 
bchoUrs,  a  great  part  of  his  time  was  taken  up  by  pa5> 
tients  which  came^  when  the  distemper  ^yould  admit 
itj  from  all  parts  of  Europe  to  consult  him,  or  by 
letters  which,  in  more  urgent  pases,  wefe  contiiuu 
&Iiy  sent  to  enq[uire  his  opiniqu,  and  ask  his  ad^ 
Tice, 

Of  his  sagacity,  and  the  wonderful  penctratior> 
^ith  which  he  often  discovered  and  described,  ^,t 
fif^t  fight  of  a  j)atie/7/>  such  distempers  a;  bUray 
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thcinsrlres  by  no  symptons  to  common  eyes,  such  • 
wonderful  relations  have  been  sprcacf  over  the 
world,  as  thongh  attested  beyond  dotibt^  can 
scarcely  be  credited.  I  mention  none  of  them, 
because  T  have  no  opportunity  of  colle6ting  testi- 
monies, or  distinguishing  between  those  accounts 
which  are  well  proved,  and  those  which  owe  their 
rise  to  fiction  and  credulity. 

Yet  J    cannot  but  implore,    with  the   greatest 
igarnestness,  such  as  have  been  conversant  with  this 
^reat  man,    that  they  will  not  so  far  neijle^i  the 
common  interest  of  mankind,   as  to  sufi'er  any  of 
those  circumstances    to  be  lost  to  posterity.     Slen 
.  are  generally  idle,  and  ready  to  sattsfv  themselves, 
/  and  intimidate  the  industry  of  others,  by  calling 
;  that  impossible  which  is  only  dill^cult.     The  skill 
to  which  Boerhaave  attained,  by  a  long  and  un- 
wearied observation  of  nature,  ought   therefore  to 
be  transmitted  in  all  its  particulars  to  future  ages, 
that  his  successors  may  be  ashamed  to  fall  below 
him,  and   that  none  may  herealter  excuse  his  ig- 
norance by  pleading  the  impossibility   of  clearer 
knowledge. 

Yet  so  far  was  this  great  master  from  prosump- 
4:uous  confidence  in  his  abilities,  that,  in  his  ex- 
aminations of  the  sick,  he  was  remarkably  circum- 
stantial and  particular.  lie  well  knew  that  tho 
originals  of  distempers  are  often  at  a  distance  from 
their  visible  effeCb ;  that  to  conjecture,  w  hero 
certainty  may  bo  obtained,  is  either  vanity  or  neg- 
ligence ;  and  that  life  is  not  to  be  sacrificed,  either 
to  an  alfe(^tation  of  quick  discernment,  or  of 
crowded  pra6tice,  but  may  be  required,  if  triQed' 
away,  at  the  hand  of  the  physician. 

About  the  middle  of  the  year  1737,  he  felt  the 
first  approaches  of  that  fatal  illness  that  brought 
iJiii  to  the  grave,  of  which  we  have-  inserted  ati 
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acconnt,  wriUcn    by   himself  Sept  8,   1738,  to  a 

{r'lend  at  I^ondon*;  wiiicb   dcs:.-:*vi*s  not   only  to 

b'?  preserved  as  an  historical  r^'Iatism  oflhe  dhi-aso 

vbifli  deprived  iis  oi  so  gri-at  a  man.  h»!t  as  a  prcof 

of  his  plot}'  and  ri\sinrnatio(i  lo  i\.i-  ili\iiu'  will. 

In  this  \2L^t  illness,  which  ivas  to  thf  la.^1  ch^srco 
liHiiering,  paiiiiul.  and  atllidive,  his  con^tanc}  and 
firnini-ss  did  not  forsake  Jiiin.  lie  iiritlier  in-ei* 
milted  the  necessary  cares  of  life,  nor  ior::ot  tho 
propiT  preparations  for  death.  ThoiJ^h  dejiTtioii 
a.id  1  owners  of  spirits  was,  as  he  himself  lells  n<, 
part  of  his  distemper,  yet  even  this,  in  some  mea- 
Mire,  gave  way  to  that  vigour  vhicli  (he  soul  re- 
ceives from  a  conbciousntss  of  innocvMicc.  ' 

About  three  weeks  before  his  d.  ath  he  received 
a  \isit  at  his  country-house  from  the  Kev.  ^ir. 
Seliiiltens,  hts  intimate  friend,  who  found  him 
sitfiuj;  without-door,  ^\ith  his  wife,  sister,  and 
<|ju!p;ljter.  After  the  compliments  of  form,  tho 
laiiivs  wilhdrew,  and  left  them  to  private  conver- 
titioii:  when  lioerhaave  took  occasion  io  tell  him 
^Uiat  had  been,  during:;  his  illness,  the  chief  subjrct 
,  «»f  his  tho:i:;;li(s.  He  had  never  doubted  of  the 
k'/iritnal  and  nnmaterial  nature  of  the  soul ;  but 
di'clared  t);at  he  had  lately  a  kind  of  experimental 

•  "  /F-tzs,  labor,  corporisqne  opima  plnp;iietiiio,   cfu'cenv.t, 
I         aof   aiinimi,   ut    incrtibus    rct<Ttiim,  grave,   hcbes,  pV'iiitu'.lii'.e 
I        twfAi.s  corpus,  aiih«!urri  *cl   inotus  mtniiuo.s,  cum  xrr.su  M.il  »- 
!         oi'ioiiiii  piiUii   miiificc  anoiv.alo,    incptuni   ev:''»rrt  ad  uliiini 
I         nutituni.     Ur?,obat  prtfcipisc  »!ll>.^ibtc^s  prorsiis   &  in^erceptu   rcs- 
I         Vifiiio  ad   prima  konini  initia  ;  uudc  sonirus  proTsn<  pr'»bi'.  i- 
I         Uuir.  cum  forinidabili  Mranj;Ml;-li'  r»  n  milctia.      Huk"  hydrops 
y:^\im,  crnruiii,  fcinorum  scr^Ki,  piaipnrii,  Sc  a  dniniirs.     Qi:.c 
t»min  omnia    MiblaU.      Srcl    dolor  manet    in  :::!».lo;nii'.c.    cum 
ai.Kurtate  5unm»a.   ai  hclitu   suflocai.tc.  /5c   clcbilit.'U-   inrrclU  I'i ; 
»'>iniio,  piiu''<»,  coqijc  vago;    per  sonniia   turbalivsimo ;   ;iniii>.u* 
vcio  rebus  a.;en(^s  impar.     Cum  his  bictor  tr>sn^  n.-c  «-n.r..  > ; 
patitntuTexwctans  Dei  ju^sa,  quibns  lesi.^no  dai^i,  41:^-  k'!.».»iiH,, 
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\  certainty  qf  (Tie  distindtion  between  corporeal  an^ 
thrnking  substances,   which  mere  reason  and  philo- 
sophy  cantiot  ai!ord,  and   ^pqrtu nitics    of  con- 
tcmplating  the  wonderful  and  inexplicabtc  union  of 
{;oul  and  body,  which  nothing  but  long  sickness 
'  can  give.     This  he  illustrated  by  a  description  of 
the   clients   which  the   itifirmities  of  his  body  had 
'  iipon  his  faculties,   which  yet  they  did  not  so  op- 
press or  vanquish,  but  his  soul  j^as  always  roaster 
,  of  itself,  and  always  resigne4  to  the  pleasure  of  its 
!Maker. 

Ho  related  w'ith  great  coficcrn,  that  once  his  pa- 
tience so  far  gave  w^y  to  extremity  of  pain,  that, 
afttr  having  lain  fifteen  hours  in  exqijiisisite  tor- 
tures, he  prayed  to  God  th«^t  he  mighti)e  set  ftct 
J)y  death. 

Mr.  Sphultens,  by  way  of  consolation,  answered, 
that  he  thought  such  wishes,  when  forccfl:  by  iC^onv 
tjnued  and  excessive  tprments,  iiiiavoidaii))€  in  the 
present  state  of  human  nature  ;  that  the  b<yst  nicn^ 
even  Job  hjmself,  were  not  able  to  rcjfjraln  from 
such  starts  qf  impatience.  This  he  did  nt>t  deny  ; 
|)ut  said,  ^'  He  that  loves  Gqd,  pu^ht  to  think 
nothing  desirable  but  what  is  mq^t  plca^ipg  to  the 
Supreme  Goodness." 

Such  were  his  sentiments,  and  suph  hi§  oonduYt, 
in  this  state  of  weakness  and  pain.  As  death  ap,. 
proached  nearer,  he  ivas  so  f^r  frqm  terrqr  or  con- 
fusion, that  he  seemed  even  less  sensible  of  pain. 
and  more  cheerful  under  his  tprments,  which  con. 
-^t^'/^tinued  till  the  ^Sd  day  of  September,  1783^  on 
'  "^^  which  he  died,  between  four  an(l  five  in  tUeraorn? 
iug,  in  the  70ih  year  of  his  age. 

Thus  died  Boerhaave,  a  nian  formed  by  nature 
for  great  designs,  and  guided  by  religion  in  the 
exertion  of  his  abilities,  f fe  was  ofa  robust  and 
j^thletic  ppustjtutipn  pf  bqcjy,  so  hardened  by  early 
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severities,  and  wholesome  fatigue,  t?iat  lie  was  in- 
*i:\i>iblc  of  any  sharpness  of  air,  or  inclomciicy  of 
ireather.  He  was  tiiiJ,  and  rt'inaikahlc  foi*  I'xtra- 
orJifiary  strength.  There  Avas  in  his  air  and  nio. 
tion  sonictbiiig  rough  and  artless,  but  so  majestic 
and  great  at  the  sa'ue  time,  that  no  man  ever 
looked  upon  him  without  v  jnoraron,  an  J  a 
kind  of  tacit  snbuiissioii  to  tae  su;)-.*  iority  of  his 
gonins. 

The  vigour  and  ailivity  of  his  r.in^?  sjnrkled 
tiiiblv  ill  bis  eves:  nor  was  i:  ever  oJi^^ervi'd,  that 
any  chan:;t'  of  his  joitune,  i}\'  altcninon  in  his 
at!dirs,  whether  happy  or  unfortunaie.  iiiiictcd  iiis 
r<Kiiiteuanco. 

lie   was  always  cheerful,   and  divirons  of  j)ro- 
muting  mirth  by  a  lac'tious  and  humorous  conver. 
Ulion ;  he  was  never  soured  by  calumny  and  de- 
traction, nor  ev  or  thought  it  noci'ssary  to  crnlute 
Ihinn;  '•  for  they  are  sjiarks,"  said  he,    '^  whieli  if 
}0'.i  do  not  blow  them,  wiU  }j;o  out  of  iheinnehos." 
Yet  he  took   care  never  to  provoke  enetniiS  by 
severity    of  ci-nsure ;  lur  he    never   dwelt  on    <iie 
fdttlts  or   defects  ol  othors,   and  was   so  tar    iVoia 
i'lflaming  the  emy  o\  his  rivals  by  dwoHiii::  on  his 
own  e\cellencies,  that  he  rarely  mentioned  hniisclf 
or  bis  writings. 

He  was^iot  to  be  overawed  or  depressed  by  the 
presence,  frowns,  or  insolence  of  great  men;  but 
persisted  on  all  occasions  in  the  right,  with  a 
K»olution  always  present  andalwa}s  calm,  lie 
vas  modest,  but  not  timorous,  and  lirm  witiiout 
radencBs. 

He   could  with  DDcommon  readiness   and   cer- 
tainty, make  a   conjecture  of  men's  inclinations 
aud  capaciiy  by  their  aspect. 
His  method  of  life  was  to  study  m  tho  morn'mo; 
I     aud  cvejj;//^  ami  to  allot  the  middlo  of  the  day  to 
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hifi  publick  business.  11  is  usual  exercise  iras  i 
ing,  till  in  his  latter  ycar^,  his  distempers  m^ 
more  proper  for  him  to  walk  :  when  he  was  irea 
lie  amused  himself  with  playing  on  the  violin. 

liis  greatest  pleasure  was  to  retire  to  his  ho 
in  the  country,  where  he  had  a  garden  stored  w 
all  the  herbs  and  tree^  which  tl)e  climate  wo 
l)ear  ;  here  he  used  to  enjoy  hi^  hours  uninolest 
and  prosecute  his  studies  without  interruption. 

The  diligence  with  which  he  pursue^  his  studi 
is  sulhciently  c?ident  from  his  success.  Scatesn 
and  generals  may  grow  great  by  unexpected  ac 
dents,  and  a  fortup^te  concurrence  of  circu 
stances,  neither  procured  nor  foreseen  by  the 
selves :  but  reputation  in  the  learned  world  m 
be  the  eHedt  of  industry  and  capacity.  Boerhai 
Just  none  of  his  hpiir3,  but,  when  he  had  attaic 
one  science,  attempted  another  :  he  added  phy si 
to  divinity,  chemistry  to  the  matheroatick^,  a 
anatomy  to  botany.  He  examined  systems 
experiments,  and  formed  experiments  into  systei 
lie  neither  neglected  the  observations  of  olbe 
|ior  blindly  submitted  to  celebrated  names, 
fieither  thought  so  highly  of  himself  a^  to  imagi 
he  could  receive  no  light  from  boo|&.s,  nor  so  meai 
as  to  believe  he  could  discover  nothing  but  wl 
was  to  be  learned  frpm  them,  lie  examined*  i 
observations  of  other  men,  but  trusted  only 
tkh  own. 

Nor  yras  he  unacquainted  '>yith  the  art  of: 
fforaiuending  truth  by  elegance,  and  embellishi 
the  philosopher  with  polite  literature :  he  knt 
that  but  a  smj^l  part  of  mankind  will  sacrifice  t)ii 
pleasure  tp  their  improvement;  and  thqse  auth< 
who  would  find  many  readers^  i^pfustcnde^vqur 
pleases  wbilc  thuyii)Stru^t« 
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lie  Vucw  the  importance  of  his  own  writings  to 
mankind ;  and  lest  he  might  by  a  roughness  and 
barbarity  of  style,  too  frequent  among  men  of  f^roat 
learning,  disappoint  his  own  intentions,  and  make 
his  labours  k^ss  useful,  he  did  notueglec*t  the  politer 
trts  of  eloquence  and  poetry.  Thus  was  his 
learning  at  once  various  and  exadt^  profound  aud 
agreeable. 

But  his  knowledge,  howerer  uncommon,  hold*f, 
in  his  chara^Yer,  but  the  second  place  ;  his  virtue 
was  y.'t  much  more  uncommon  than   his  learnimr. 
llL*wa*«  an  admirable  example  of  temperance,  forti^ 
tade,  humility  and  devotion.     His  piety  and  a  re- 
lii^iaus  sense  of  his  dependence  on  God,   was  the 
basis   of  all    his  virtues,   and   the  principle  of  hia 
whole  conduct.     He  was  too  sensible  of  his  Woak- 
iii^  to  ascribe  any  thing  to  himself,  or  to  conceive 
that  he  could  subdue  passion,  or  withstand  tempta. 
tion  by  his  own  natural  power;  he  attributed  every 
{(ood  thought,    and    every   laudable   att'iou^  to  the 
Father  of  Goodness.       Being   once  asked   by   a 
frieud,  who  had  often  admired  his  patience  under 
fruat  provocations,  whether  he  knew  what  it  was 
to  be  angry,  and  by  what  means  ho  had  so  entirely 
Suppressed    that  impetuous  aud  ungovernable  pas.. 
lion  ?  he  answered^  with  the  utmost  frankness  and 
liiicerity,  that  he   was  naturally  quick  of  resents 
meat,   but  that  he  had  by  daily  prayer  and  nu*dila-» 
tion,  at  length  attained  to  this  masterypoYer  himselfj 
Ki  soon   as   kc  arose  in  the  morning,   it  was^ 
tbronghotft  his  whole   life,    his  daily    practice  to 
Ktirtt  for  an  hour  to-  private  prayer  and  mcdita. 
tion;    tills   he    often  told*  his   friends,   gave  him 
Spirit  aud  vigour  in  the  business  of  the  day,    and 
this  he  therefore  commended  as  the  best  rule  of 
life;   for  nothing,  he  kuew^  could  support  the 
I    *oal  in  all  distresses  but  9,  couSiiimQ^  iu  the  S\x« 
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prcmc  being,  nor  can  a  steady  and  raHonal  i 
niaiity  flow  from  any  other  source  than  a 
ousiiess  of  the  divine  favour. 

He  asserted  on  all  occasions  Oic  divine 
rity  and  nacred  efficacy  of  the  holy  Scrij 
and  mait^tained  that  thi*y  alone  taught  the 
salvations  and  that  they  only  could  i;ive  p 
mind.  The  excellency  of  the  Christian  i 
lias  the  frequent  subje^  ol'his  conversatii 
stri^  obedience  to  the  do6trine,  and  a  diligc 
tation  of  the  example  of  our  Blessed  Savi 
often  declared  to  be  the  foundation  of  tru 
quillity.  lie  recommended  to  his  friends  a 
observation  of  the  precept  of  Moses  concern 
love  of  Cod  and  man.  He  worshipped  Co 
is  in  himself^  without  attempting  to  onqu: 
Jhis  nature.  lie  desired  only  to  think  oj 
iirhat  God  knows  of  himself.  There  he  si 
lest  by  indulging  his  own  ideas,  he  should 
Deity  from  his  own  imagination,  and  sin  hy 
down  before  him.  To  the  will  of  Cod  he 
absolute  submission,  without  endeavouring 
cover  the  reason  of  his  determinations  :  ai 
lie  accounted  the  first  and  most  inviolable 
a  Christian.  When  he  heard  of  a  crimin: 
demned  to  die,  he  used  to  think,  who  • 
whether  this  man  is  not  better  than  I  ?  or, 
better^  it  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  myself, 
the  goodness  of  God. 

Such  were  the  sentiments  of  Bocrhaave, 
l¥0rds  we  have  added  in  the  note^.     So 

•  **  Doctrinam  sacris  literis  Hebraicc  &  Grace  trad 
Ism  anime  salutarem  6c  agnovit  Sc  sensit.  Omni  opp 
proHtebatur  disciplinam,  quam  Jesus  Christiis  ore  Sc  vi 
sit,  unici  tranquillitatem  dare  mcnti.  Sempcrqiic  dixi 
pacere  animi  baud  repcriundam  nisi  m  niagno  Mosis 
de  sinccro  amore  Dei  &  hominis  bene  observato.  Ne 
£9cra  mo/iumenta  uspiam  inveuiri,  quod  mcntum  serenet 
pi'us  adonvit,  qui  est.    IntdWgttt  d^  "Deo,  w\\\0:n 
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ttis  man  frdm  being  made  impious  hy  philosophy, 
w  Tain  by  kdowledgCj  or  by  virtue,  that  he 
ascribed  all  his  abilities  to  the  bounty,  and  all  his 
g(K>dncss  to  the  grace  of  God.  May  his  example 
ettend  his  influence  to  his  admirers  and  followers ! 
May  those  who  study  his  writings  imitate  his 
life!  and  those  who  eridearour  after  his  know« 
ledge  aspire  likewise  to  his  piety ! 

Hfe  married,  September  17,  1710,  Mary  Drolen- 
Veaux,  the  only  daughter  of  a  burgo-master  of 
Leyden,  by  whom  he  had  Joanna- Maria,  whd 
lurvired  her  father,  and  three  other  children  who 
died  in  their  infartcy. 

The  works  of  this  great  writer  are  so  generally 
knowuj  and  so  highly  esteemed,  that,  though  it 
may  ilot  be  inlpropcr  to  Enumerate  them  in  the 
order  of  time  in  which  they  were  published,  it  is 
wholly  udnecessary  to  give  any  other  account  of 
them. 

He  published  in  1707,  ^^  Institutiones  Mer^icB," 
td  which  he  added  in  170S,  ^'  Aphorismi  dc  cog  ; 
tioscendis,  Sc  diirandis  mdrbis." 

1710,  '^  Index  stirpiim  in  horto  academico.'' 

1719,  *^  De  materia  mcdici,  &  remedioran  for- 
**mulis  liber;"  arid  in  1727  a  second  edition. 

1720,  ''  Alter  index  stirpium,"  Sec.  adorned 
Vith  plates,  and  containing  twice  the  number  of 
plants  as  the  former* 

qaod  IJeus  de  se  mtelligtt.  Eo  contentus  ultra  nihil  requisivit. 
He  idolatarii  erraret.  tn  voluntatc  Dei  sic  rcquicsccbat,  ut 
ilHui  nullam  omnino  rationcm  in^a^ndani  putaref.  Hanc 
tinici  supremam  omnium  le!:jem  esse  contendebat;  delibcratl 
comtantii  perfcctissimc  colcndam.  Dc  aliis  &  seipso  scntiebat: 
tt  qnoties  criminis  re^s  ad  pcenas  leta'e^  damnatos  audi  ret,  sem- 
^  cogitarct,  sipc  diceret;  »*  Qaij  dixerat  annon  me  sint  me- 
**liores  ?  Utique,  si  ipse  meliof,  id  non  mihi  auctori  tribuendutrt 
* «se palam  aio,  confitcor.'  sc^ Ita  Jarsienti  Deo,"  Ori£,  Ediu 
>Vx,  XIL  JS 


1729..  ^-^  Epistola  ad  cl.  Riii3chiiiTn,  qu^  scnten* 
'^  tiam  Malpighianam  de  glandulh  defendit." 

1724,  *^  Atrocis  oec  prius  dcscripti  morbi  his* 
'^  toria  illustrissimi  baronis  Wassenariae." 

1795,  ^^  Opera  anatomica  &  cbirurgica  Andreas 
<^  Vesalii,"  with  the  life  of  Vesalius." 

1728,  "  Altera  atrocis  rarissimique  morbi  mar- 
^^  chionis  de  Sanclo  Albano  historia." 

^^  Au6tores  de  lue  Aphrodisiaca,  cum  tra^latu 
<^  praefixo." 

1731,  "  Arctaei  Cappadocis  nova  editio." 

1732,  <^  Elementa  Chemia?." 

1734,  "  Observata  de  argento  Tivo,  ad  Reg.  Soc. 
<^  &  Acad.  Scient.'^ 

These  are  the  writings  of  the  great  Boerhaare, 
trhich  hare  made  all  encomiums  useless  and  vain, 
since  no  man  can  attentively  peruse  them  without 
a^dmiring  the  abilities,  and  reverencing  the  virtue  ot 
the  author*. 

f  Gcot  Mag.  1739,  voU  IX.  p.  176.    N. 
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.T  a  time  when  a  nation  is  engaged  in  a  war 
^ith  an  enemy,  whose  insults,  ravages,  and  barba* 
Titles,  have  long  called  for  vengeance,  an  account 
of  such  English  commanders  as  have  merited  the  ac- 
Itnowtedgraents    of  posterity,     by   extending  the 
powers   and  raising  the    honour  of  iheir  country, 
Seems   to   be  no  improper  entertainment  for  our 
readers*.     We  shall  therefore  attempt  a  succinct 
narration  of  the  life  and  adtions  of  Admiral  Blake, 
ia  which  we  have  nothing  farther  in  view  than  to 
do  justice  to  his  bravery  and  coudu6V,  without  in- 
tending any  parallel  between  his  atchievements  and 
those  of  our  present  admirals. 

Robert  Blake  was  born  at  Bridgewater,  in  So- 
mersetshire, in  August  1598,  his  father  being  a 
merchant  of  that  place,  who  had  acquired  a  consi- 
derable fortune  by  the  Spanish  trade.  Of  his  ear- 
liest years  we  have  no  account,  and  therefore  can 
amuse  the  reader  with  none  of  those  prognosticks 
of  his  future  actions,  so  often  met  with  in  me- 
moirs. 

*  This  Life  was  first  printed  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  ioi 
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of  Kinsale  in  Ireland  for  sereral  months,  ti!I  want 
of  provisions,  and  despair  of  relief,  excited  the 
prince  to  make  a  daring  effort  for  ins  escape,  by 
iomi/ML  through  the  pariiament's  deet :  tiiis  design 
heB^Kuted  with  his  usual  intrepidity,  and  sue* 
ceeded  in  it,  though  with  the  loss  of  three  ships. 
He  was  pursue^  by  Blake  to  the  coast  ol  Portugal, 
'where  he  was  received  into  the  Tagus,  and  treated 
with  great  distinction  by  the  Portuguese. 

Blake,   coming  to  the  mouth  of  that  river,  sent 
to  the  King  a  messenger,  to  inform  him,  that  the 
f.eet  in  his  port  belonging  to  the  publick  enemies 
pf  the  Common«wealih  of  i^^ngland,  he  demanded 
leave  to  iall  upon  it.     This  being  refused^  though 
the  refusal  was  in.  very  soft  terms,  and  accompanied 
with  declarations  of  esteem,  and  ^  present  of  pro^ 
visions,  so  e:i^aspera^ed   the  Admiral,  that,  without 
^ny  hesitation,  he  fell  upon  the  Portuguese  Heet, 
then   returning    from   Brasil,    of  which   he  took 
seventeen  ships,  and  burnt  three.     It  was  to  no 
purpose  that  the   King  of  Portugal,   alarmed  at 
po  unespe6ted  a  destruction,   ordered  Prince  Ru- 
pert to  attack  him,    and  retake  the  BrasU  ships. 
Blake  carried   home  his   prizes  without  molesta- 
tion,  the  |:^rince  not  having  force  enough   to  pur^ 
sue  him,  and   well   pleased  with   the  opportunity 
of  quitting  a  port  where   he  could  no  longer  be 
■  protected. 

Blake  soon  supplied  his   fleet  vfith  provision^ 
and  received  orders  to  m^ke  reprisals  upon   the 
French,  who  h^   ^ufierec)  their  privateers  to  mo. 
lest    the   English    trade ;     an   injury    which,   iii 
those    day«,    was    always   immediately    re&eutedy 
and,  if  not  repaired  certainly  punished.     Sailing 
with   this    commission,    he    took    in    his    way   » 
French  man   of    war    valued   at  a  million.     JUovf 
^j$  ^hij^   happened   to  be  $9  rich^    we  ^e  n^ 
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bformed  ;  but  as  it  was  a  cruiser,  it  is  prol^ble 
the  rich  ladiog  was   the  accumulated  plunder  of 
many  prizes.     Then  following  the  uulortunate  Ru« 
pert,  whose  fleet  by  btorms  and  battles   was  oow 
reduced     to  five,  ships,    into  Carthagena,  1|0  de^ 
maiided   leave    of    the   Spanish  governor   to    at- 
tack him    in  the  harbour,  but  received  the  same  an- 
swer which  had  been  returned  before  by  the  FortUf 
guese :  ^^  That  they  had  a  right  to  protect  all  ships 
that  came  into  their  dominions ;  that  if   the  Ad^ 
miral  were  lorced  in  thither,   he  should  iind  the 
same  security  ;  and  that  he  required  him  not  to 
violate  the  peace  of  a  neutral  port."     blake  with^ 
drew   into    the  Mediterranean  ;  and  Rupert  then 
leaving    Carthagena  entered   the  port  oi  Aialaga, 
where  he  burnt   and  sunk   several  English   mer- 
chant ships.      Blake  judging  this  to    be  an  in- 
fringement   of  the   ncutraiiiy   proiessed    b^    the 
Spaniards,    now   made   no   scruple   to  fall    upon 
Rupert's    fleet   in   tUe  harbour  of    Malaga,    and 
having    destroyed  three   ol     his    ships,     oDligc4 
him  to  quit  the  sea,    aud  take  sanciuaiy    at  the 
Spanish   court* 

in  February  1650-1,  Blake  still  continuing  to 
cruise  in  the  Meuiienanean,  met  a  French  ship 
pf  considerable  iorce,  aud  commanded  tLe  capiam 
to  come  on  board,  tuere  bciiig  no  war  declar- 
ed between  the  two  nauons.  The  captain,  wueu 
became,  was  asked  by  him,  whether  '^  Xie  was 
viiling  to  lay  down  his  sword,  and  yield  ?"  which 
he  gallantly  refused,  though  m  nis  enemy's  power. 
Blake  scorning  to  take  advantage  ol  an  aniiice, 
and  detesting  the  appe^irauce  oK treachery,  told 
|»un,  '^  that  he  was  at  libert}'  to  go  back  to 
)iis  ship,  and  defend  it  as  long  as  he  could." 
'I^hu  f;autain  willingly  acceptea  his  otter,  and  altcy 
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a  fight  of  two   hours  confessed  himself  coQqucred| 
kissed  his  sword  and  surrendered  it. 

In  165^  bi^oke  out  the  memorable  war  between 
the  two  commonwealths  of  Engkndaud  Holland; 
a  war,  in  which  the  greatest  admirals  that  perha^^s 
any  age  has  produced  were  engaged  on  each  side, 
in  which  nothing  less  was  contested  than  the  domi- 
nion of  the  sea,  and  which  was  carried  on  with 
vigour,  animosity,  and  resolution,  proportioned 
to  the  importance  of  the  dispute.  The  chief  com- 
manders of  the  Dutch  fleets  were  Van  Trump, 
De  Ruyter,  and  De  Witt,  the  most  celebrated 
names  of  their  own  nation,  and  who  had  been 
perhaps  more  renowned,  had  they  been  opposed  by 
any  other  enemies.  The  States  of  Holland,  hav- 
ing carried  on  their  trade  without  opposition,  and 
almost  without  competition,  not  only  during  the 
una^li?e  reign  of  James  I.  but,  during  the  com« 
motions  of  England,  had  arrived  to  that  height  of 
naval  power,  and  that  afliucnce  of  wealth,  that 
with  the  arrogance  which  a  long  continued  prospe- 
rity naturally  produces,  they  began  to  invent  new 
claims,  and  to  treat  other  nations  m  ith  insolence, 
which  nothing  can  defend  but  superiority  of  force. 
They  had  for  some  time  made  uncommon  prepa- 
rations at  a  vast  expence,  and  had  equipped  a  large 
fleet  without  any  apparent  danger  threatening 
them,  or  any  avowed  design  of  attacking  their 
neighbours.  This  unusual  armament  was  not  be- 
held by  the  English  without  some  jealousy  ;  and 
care  was  taken  to  fit  out  such  a  fleet  as  might 
secure  the  trade  from  interruption,  and  the  coasts 
from  insults ;  of  this  Blake  was  constituted  ad- 
miral for  nine  months.  In  this  situation  the  two 
nations  remained,  keeping  a  watchful  eye  upon 
each  other,  without  acting  hostilities  on  either  sidie, 
till  the  18th  pi  May  1652,  wheu  Vau  Trump  ap. 
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1  the  Downs  with  a  fleet  of  fbrtj.fire  men 
Blake,  who  had  then  but  twentj  ships, 
;  approach  of  the  Dutch  admiral   saluted 
1  three  single  shots,   to   require  that  h« 
}y  striking  his  flag,  shew  that  respedt  to 
itth,  which  is  due  to  erery  nation  in  their 
linions  ;  to  which  the  Dutchman  answered 
iroadside ;  and  Blake^  perceiTing  that  ha 
to  dispute  the  point  of  honour,  advan- 
,    his  own   ship   before    the    rest    of  hit 
;t,  if  it  mere   possible,  a  general  battla 
!  prcFcnted.     But   the  Dutch,    instead  of 
;  him  to  treat,  fired  upon  him  from  their 
et,  without  any  regard   to  the  customs  of 
the  law  of  nations.     Blake  for  some  time 
me    against  their  whole    force,    till  tha 
lis  squadron  coming  up,  the  fight  was  con* 
)m  between   four  and  fi?e   in  the  after- 
nine  at  night,  when  the   Dutch  retired 
loss  of  two   ships,  having  not  destroyed 
fessol,  nor   more  than  fifteen  men,  most 
were   on  board  the  Admiral,    who,  as 
to  the  parliament,  was  himself  engaged 
tours  with  the  main  body  of   the  Dutch 
ig  the  mark  at  which  they  aimed ;  and,  as 
.  relates,  received  above  a  thousand  shot. 
I  his  letter^  acknowledges  the  particular 
nd  preservation  ot  God,  and  ascribes  his 
3  the  justice  of  his  cause,  the  Dutch  ha- 
attacked  him  upon  the  hngli^h  coast.     It 
^little  less  than  miraculous  that  a  thou- 
It  shot  should  not  do  more  execution  ; 
i  who  will  not  admit    the   interposition 
?nce  may  draw  at  least  this  inference  from 
le  bravest  man  is  710 f  (dwat/s  in  the  gr^qt^ 
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In  July  he  met  the  Dutch  fishery  fleet   wi 
convoy  of  twelve  men  of  war,  all  which  he  t< 
ivith  100  of  their  herring-busses.     And  in  Sepi 
ber,   being  stationed  in  the  Downs  with  about 
iy  sail,  he  discovered  the  Dutch  admirals  Dc  ^ 
and  I^  Ruyter  with  near  the  same   number^ 
advanced  towards  them  ;  but  the  Dutch  beiii 
foliged,  by  the  nature  of  their  coast,  and  shal 
ness  of  their  rivers,  to  build  their  ships  in  si] 
manner  that  they  require  less  depth  of  water 
the  £nglish  vessels,  took  advantage  of  the  : 
of  their  shipping,    and    sheltered  themselves 
hind  a  flat,   called  Kentish  Knock  ;    so  that 
English,    finding   some  of  their    ships   agroi 
were  obliged  to  alter  their  course;  but  pcrcei 
early  the  next  morning  that  the  Hollanders  had 
faken  their  station,  they  pursued  them  with  al 
speed  that  the  wind,    which  was  weak  and 
certain,  allowed,  but  found  themselves  unabl 
reach   them    with  the  bulk   of    their  fleet, 
therefore  detached  some  of  the  lightest  frigat 
chase  them.      These  came    so    near    as    to 
upon  them  about  three   in  the  afternoon  ;  bu 
Dutch,    instead  of   tacking   about,  hoisted 
sails,  steered  toward  their   own  coast,  and 
ing  themselves   the    next    day    followed   by 
whole   English  fleet,    retired    into    Gorea. 
sailors  were    eager  to  attack  them  in    their 
harbours;  but  a  council  of  war  being  conv< 
it  was  judged  imprudent  to  hazard  the  fleet 
the  shoals,  or  to  engage  in  any  important  ei 
prize  without  a  fresh  supply  of  provisions. 

That   in  this  engagement  the  victory   belo 
to  the  English  is  beyond  dispute,  since,    wit 
the  loss  of  one   ship,    and    with    no    more 
forty  men  killed,  they  drove  the  enemy   into 
crrn  poris^    took  the  rear-adtniral  and    am 


md  so  discouraged  the  Oatcli  admirals^ 
d   not  agreed  in   their  measures,  that  De 

who  had  declared  against  hazarding  9^ 
desired  to  resign  his  commission,  and  De 
;ho  had  insisted  upon  fighting,  fell  sick^ 
as  supposed  with  Texation.  But  how 
I  loss  of  the  Dutch  was,  is   not  certainlj- 

that  two  ships  were  taken  they  are  too 
deny,  but  affirm  that  those  two  were  all 
re  destroyed.  The  Eoglish,  on  the  other 
inn  that  three  of  their  vessels  were  disabled 
rst  encounter,  that  their  numbers  on  the 
day  were  Tisibly  diminished,  and  that  on 
day  they  saw  three  or  four  ships  sink  iA 

^Itt  being  now  discharged  by  the  HoUan* 
unfortuniite,  and  the  chief  command  re« 
^Yan  Trump,  great  preparations  were  made, 
eving  their  reputation,  and  repairing  those 
Their  endeavours  were  assisted  by  the 
themselves,  now  made  fadtious  by  suc« 
le  men  who  were  intrusted  with  the  civil 
tratioA  being  jealous  of  those  whose  mil  it  a* 
uands  had  procured  so  much  honour,  lest 
10  raised  them  should  be  eclipsed  by  them, 
the  general  revolution  of  affairs  in  every 
danger  and  distress  produced  unanimity 
very,  virtues  which  are  seldom,  unattended 
ccess  ;  but  success  is  the  parent  of  pride, 
de  of  jealousy  and  faction ;  faction  makes 
'  calamity,  and  happy  is  that  nation  whose 
ies  renew  their  unanimity.  Such  is  the  ro« 
f  interests,  that  equally  t^nd  to  hinder  the 
strndiion  of  a  people,  and  to  obstru^  an 
mt  increase  of  power. 
e  had  weakened  his  fleet  by  many  detach^ 
Mid  lay  with  no  more  tisuk  iotij  sail  lu  t)i% 


Downs,  very  ill  provided  both  with  men  ai 
munition,  and  expcdling  new  supplies  fron 
whose  animosity  hindered  them  from  pn 
them,  and  who  chose  rather  to  see  the  ti 
their  country  distressed,  than  the  sea-office 
alted  by  a  new  acquisition  of  honour  a 
fiuence. 

Van  Trump,  desirous  of  distinguishing  hin 
the  resumption  of  his  command  by  some  rema 
a^ion,  had  assembled  eighty  ships  of  war,  a 
£re-ships  ;  and  steered  towards  the  Downs, 
Blake,  with  whose  condition  and  strength  1 
probably  acquainted,  was  then  stationed.  J 
not  able  to  restrain  his  natural  ardour,  or  p 
not  fully  informedof  the  superiority  ofhis  cr 
put  out  to  encounter  them,  though  his  flei 
•o  weakly  manned,  that  half  of  his  ships  wcr 
ged  to  lie  idle,  without  engaging,  for  want  of  i 
The  force  of  the  whole  Dutch  fleet  was  the 
sustained  by  about  twenty-two  ships.  Two 
English  frigates,  named  the  Vanguard  and  th 
tory,  after  having  for  a  long  time  stood  enga 
midst  the  whole  Dutch  fleet,  broke  through  w 
much  injury ;  nor  did  the  English  lose  any 
till  the  evening,  when  the  Garland,  carrying 
guns,  was  boarded  at  once  by  two  great 
which  were  opposed  by  the  English  till  th( 
scarcely  any  men  left  to  defend  the  decks ; 
retiring  into  the  lower  part  of  the  vessel, 
blew  up  their  decks,  which  were  now  pos 
by  the  enemy,  and  at  length  were  overpo 
and  taken.  The  B/)naventure,  a  stout  wel 
merchant  ship,  going  to  relieve  the  Garland 
attacked  by  a  man  of  war,  and  after  a  sto 
sistance,  in  which  the  captain,  who  defendc 
with  the  utmost  bravery^  wa^  killed;  was  lil 


arried  off  by  the  Dutch.      Blake,    in   the  Tri- 
imph,  seeing  the  Garland  id  distress,  pressed  for- 
irard  to  relieve  her^  but  in  his  way  had  his  fore- 
nast   shattered,    and   was   himself  boarded ;    but 
seating  off  the  enemies,  he  disengaged  himself,  and 
ctired  into  the  Thames  with  the  loss  only  of  two 
hips  of  force,  and  four  small  frigates,  but   with 
is  whole  fleet  much  shattered.     Nor  was  the  Tic- 
ary  gained  at  a  cheap  rate,  notwithstanding  the 
nubual    disproportion    of  strength ;    for  of    the 
)utch  Flag-ships  one    was    blown   up,    and  the 
ther  two  disabled  ;  a  proof  of  the  English  bra- 
cry,  which  should  have  induced  Van  Trump   to 
are  spared  the  insolence  of  carrying  a  broom  at 
is   top    mskst   in  his  triumphant  passage  through 
be  Channel,  which  he  intended  as  a  declaration 
!uit  he   would  sweep    the  seas    of   the    English 
hipping.     This,    which  he  had  little    reason  to 
hink   of  accomplishing,    he  soon  after   perished 
D  attempting. 

There  are  sometimes  observations  and  enquiries, 
rbich  all  historians  seem  to  decline  by  agrcv^mcnt, 
if  which  this  a6lion  may  afford  us  an  example. 
'Nothing  appears  at  the  first  view  more  to  demand 
mr  curiosity, ,  or  afibrd  matter  for  examination, 
han  this  wild  encounter  of  twenty-two  ships  with 
i  force,  according  to  their  accounts  who  favour 
he  Dutch,  three  times  superior.  Nothing  can 
ostify  a  commander  iu  flighting  under  such  dis- 
idvantages,  but  the  impossibility  of  retreating. 
3iit  what  hindered  Bliike  from  retirinjj  as  well 
)efore  the  fight  as  alter  it  ?  To  say  ho  \»as  igno- 
aot  of  the  strength  of  the  Dutch  iUet,  is  to  ini- 
)Dte  to  him  a  very  criminal  degree  of  negligence; 
md  at  least  it  mu.st  be  confessed  that,  from  the 
iiae  lie  saw  them,    ho  could  not  but  know  thej 
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were  too  powerful  to  be  opposed  by  him,  and 
even  then  there  was  time  for  retreat.  To  urge 
the  ardour  of  his  sailors,  is  to  divest  him  of  the 
authority  of  a  commander,  and  to  charge  him  with 
the  most  reproachful  weakness  that  can  enter  into 
the  charadter  of  a  general.  To  mention  the  impe- 
tuosity of  his  own  courage,  is  to  make  the  blame 
of  his  temerity  equal  to  the  praise  of  his  valour; 
which  seems  indeed  to  be  the  most  gentle  censure 
that  the  truth  of  history  will  allow.  We  must 
then  admit,  amidst  our  eulogies  and  applauses, 
that  the  great,  the  wise,  and  the  valiant  Blake^ 
was  once  betrayed  to  an  inconsiderate  and  des- 
perate enterprize,  by  the  resistless  ardour  of  hia 
own  spirit,  and  a  noble  jealousy  of  the  honour  of 
his  country. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
revenging  his  loss,  and  restraining  the  insolence  of 
the  Dutch.  On  the  18th  of  February,  1652.3, 
Blake  being  at  the  head  of  eighty  sail,  and  assisted| 
at  his  own  request,  by  colonels  Monk  and  Dcau^ 
espied  Van  Trump  with  a  fleet  of  above  100  men 
of  war  as  Clarendon  relates,  of  70  by  their  owo 
publick  accounts,  and  300  merchant.ships  un- 
der his  convoy.  The  English  with  their  usual  in- 
trepidity, advanced  towards  them ;  and  Blake  in 
the  Triumph,  in  which  he  always  led  his  fleet, 
with  twelve  ships  more,  came  to  an  engagement 
with  the  main  body  of  the  Dutch  fleet^  and  by  the 
disparity  of  their  force  was  reduced  to  the  last 
extremity,  having  received  in  his  hull  no  fewer 
than  700  shots,  when  Lawson  in  the  Fairfax  came 
to  his  assistance.  The  rest  of  the  English  fleet 
now  came  in,  and  the  fight  was  coiititiued  with 
the  utmost  degree  of  vigour  and  resolution,  till  the 
night  gave  the  Dutch  an  opportunity  of  retiring 
with  the  lo»s   of   one   flag-ship,    and  six   other 
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if  war.  The  English  had  many  vessels  dama. 
>iit  none  lost.     On  board  Lawson's  ship  Merc 

100  men,  and  as  many  on  board  Blake's, 
ost  his  cap(ain  and  secretary,  and  himself  re- 
l  a  wound  in  the  thigh. 

ke,  having  set  ashore  his  wounded  men,  sail* 
pursuit  of  Van  Tramp,  who  sent  his  convoy 
iy  and  himself  retired  £ghtiug  towards  Bui. 
Bla]ie  ordered  his  light  frigates  to  follow 
merchants,  still  continued  to  harrass  Van 
p  ;  and  on  the  third  day,  the  20th  of  Fe« 
y,  the  two  fleets  came  to  another  battle, 
Jvicb  Van  Trump  once  more  retired  before 
nglish,  and  making  use  of  the  peculiar  form 
is  shipping,  secured  himself  in  the  shoals, 
accounts  of  this  fight,  as  of  all  the  others, 
arious ;  bat  the  Dutch  writers  themselves 
ss  that  they  lost  eight  men  of  war,  and  more 

twenty  merchant-ships ;  and  it  is  probable 
they  sulTered  much  more  than  they  are.  willing 
ow  ;  for  these  repeated  defeats  provoked  the 
ton  people  to  riots  and  insurrections,  and  o. 
d  the  States  to  ask,  though  inelTe^ually,  for 

April  following  the  form  of  goner nment  in 
and  was  changed,  and  the  supreme  authority 
aed  by  Cromwel  ;  upon  which  occasion  Blake, 

his  associates,  declared  that,  notwithstanding 
change  in  the  administration,  they  should 
be  ready  to  discharge  their  trust,  and  to  de- 

the  nation  trom  in.sults,  injuries,  and  en- 
chmcnts.  ^'  It  is  not,"  said  Blake,  "  the 
less  of  a  seaman  to  mind  state  alTuirs,  but  to 
L*r  foreigners  from  fooling  us."  This  was  the 
:iple  from  which  he  never  deviated,  and 
:h  he  always  endeavoured  to  inculcate  iiv  tVvtt 
f  9S  thi?  surest  J'oundaUon  of  uuariimity   zxA 
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steadiness.  '^  Disturb  not  one  another  with  do* 
mestick  disputes  ;  but  remember  that  we  are  En« 
glish,  and  our  enemies  are  foreiguers.  Enemies  1 
which  let  what  party  soever  prevail,  it  is  equal* 
ly  the  interest  ot  our  country  to  humble  and  re-' 
strain." 

After  the  30th  of  April,  1653,  Blake,  Monk, 
and  Dean^  sailed  out  ot  the  Englibh  harbours  with 
100  men  of  war,  and,  tindiug  the  Dutch  with 
seventy  sail  on  their  own  coasts,  drove  them  to 
the  Texel,  and  took  fifty  doggers.  Then  they  mail- 
ed Northward  in  pursuit  ot  V^an  Trump,  who,  hair- 
ing a  fleet  of  merchants  under  his  convoy,  durst 
not  enter  the  Channel,  but  steered  towards  the 
Sound^  and  by  great  dexterity  and  address  esca- 
ped the  three  English  admirals,  and  brought  all  his 
ships  into  their  harbour ;  then  knowing  that 
Blake  was  still  in  the  Northj  came  before  Dover,' 
and  fired  upon  that  town^  but  was  driven  oil  by 
the  castle. 

Monk  and  Dean  stationed  themselves  again 
at  the  mou^h  of  the  Texel,  and  blocked  up 
the  Dutch  in  their  own  poris  with  eighty  sail ; 
but  hearing  that  Van  Trump  was  at  Goree 
with  l*iO  men  of  war,  they  ordered  all  ships 
of  force  in  the  river  and  ports  to  repair  to 
them. 

On  June  the  -"^d,  the  two  fleets  came  to  an 
engagement,  in  the  beginning  of  which  Dean  was 
carried  on  by  a  cannon  ball;  ^et  the  fight 
continued  from  about  twelve  to  six  in  the  after- 
noon, when  the  Dutch  gave  way  and  retreated 
%hting. 

On  the  4th,  in  the  afternoon,  Blake  came  up 

with  eighteen  fresh  ships,  and  procured  the  En.. 

jf^ish  a  complete  victory  ;    nor   could    the   Dutch 

^iWjr  otherwise  preserve  their   s\u^  tJMtfx  bj  r«v 
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firing  once  more  into  the  flats  and  shallovrs,  where 
the  largest  of  the  English  Tcsscls  could  not  ap. 
proach. 

in  this  battle  Van  Trurap  boarded  Vice-ad:niral 
Pea;  but  was  beaten  o!}',  and  himself  boarded, 
and  reduced  to  blow  up  his  decks,  of  which 
the  English  had  got  possession.  He  was  then 
entered  at  once  by  Pen  and  another  ;  nor 
could  possibly  have  escaped,  had  not  De  Ruy- 
ter  and  De  Witt  arrived  at  that  instant  and  rescu« 
ed  him. 

HoweTerthe  Dutch  may  endeavonr  to  extenuate 
their  loss   in    this  battle,  by    admitting  no   more 
than  eight  ships  to    have  been   taken  or  destroy- 
ed, it  is  evident  that  they  must  have  received  much 
greater  damages,    not  only    by   the    accounts   of 
more   impartial    historians,     but    by   the    remon- 
ftranccs      and     exclamations    of     their    admirals 
themselves ;     Van    Trump    declaring    before    the 
States,    that    "  without  a  numerous  reinforcement 
of  large   men   of  war,   he    could  serve   them    no 
more  :"    and  De    Witt,    crying  out   before  Ihcm, 
with  the  natural  warmth  of  his  chira^^er,    "  Why 
should  1  be  silent  before  my  lords  and   masters  ? 
The  English  are  our  masters,  and  by  consequence 
masters  of  the  sea." 

In  Novemlei-  1654,  Blake  was  sent  by  Cromwell 
into  the  Medittrranean  with  a  powerful  licet,  and 
may  be  said  to  have  received  the  homage  of  all  that 
part  of  the  world,  being  equally  courted  by  the 
haughty  Spaniards,  the  surly  Dutch^  and  the 
lawless  Algerines. 

in  March  1056,  having  forced  Algiers  to  sub- 
mission, he  entered  the  harbour  of  Tunis,  and  de- 
manded reparation  for  the  robberies  pra<5lisedf 
upon  the  English  by  the  pirates  ofthat  place,  and 
insisted  that  the  captives  of  his  Odtlon  should  be  set 
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mt  liberty.    The  governor,  having  planted  batti 
along   the  shore,     and  drawn   up  his    ships 
der  the  castles,    sent  Blake  an  haughty  and 
Solent  answer,  ''  There  are  our  castles  of  Gol 
and  Porto   Ferino,"  said  he,    ^'  upon  which 
may  do  your  worst;"   adding  other  menaces 
insults,     and    mentioning     in  terms    of   ridi 
the   inequality    of    a    hght     between    ships 
castles.     Blake  had  likewise  demanded  leav£ 
take  in   water,    which  was  refused  him.      F 
with   this   inhuman   and    insolent  treatment, 
curled  his  whiskers,    as    was   his    custom    w 
he  was  angry,  and  entering  Porto  Feriuo    i 
his  great  ships,  discharged  his  shot  so  fast  u 
the  batteries  and  castles,  that  in   two  hours 
guns  were  dismounted,  and  the   works  forsali 
though  he    was  at    hrst  exposed    to   the  firt 
sixty  cannon.     He   then  ordered    his    officers 
send  out  their  long-boats  well   manned   to  s 
nine  of  the  piratical  ships  lying  in  the  road,   I 
ficii  continuing  to  fire  upon  tiie  castle.     This 
30  bravely   executed,  that  with  the  loss  of  c 
twenty  .five  men  killed,  and  forty  .eight  wounc 
all  the  ships  were  fired   in   the  sight    of   Tu 
Thence  sailing  to  Tripoly  he  coucluded  a  pt 
with    that  nation :    then  returning  to  Tunis, 
found    nothing    but    submission.      And  such 
deed  was   his  reputation,    that  he   met  with 
farther   opposition,    but  collected  a  kind   of 
bute  from   the  princes  of    those    countries  ; 
business   being  to  demand  reparation  for  all 
injuries    ottered    to    the  Ijinglish   during  the  4 
wars,     lie  exa6tcd   from    the  Duke    of  Tusc 
60,000/.    and,    as  it   is  s:iid,    sent   home  sixt 
^hips  laden  with  the  efi'edts  which  he  had  recei 
ffpm  several  states. 


Tbc  respc^  with  which  ho  ob]i|;ed  all  foreigiu 
era   to    treat   his    countrymen,    appears   from    % 
story  related  by  Bishop  fiarnet.     When   he  lay 
before  Malaga,  in   a  time   of  peace  whh  Spain, 
some   of  his   sailors   went   ashore,    and  meeting 
a  procession   of  the  host,   not   only   refused    to 
pay  any  rc^pett  to  ity  but  laughed  at  those  that 
did.      The   people,   being   put    by    one    of    the 
pijests  upon    resenting  this   indignity,   fell   upon 
them,  and  bo&l  them  severely.      Mhen  they   re. 
turued   to   their   ship,   they   complained   of  their 
ill   treatment;     upon   which   liiake   sent    to   de* 
Baud   the  priest  who  had  procured  it.     The  vice- 
roy  answered    that,    having   no    authority   over 
the   priests,  he   could   not  send  him:   to  which 
Blake .  replied,  ''  that  he  did  not  enquire  into 
*^  the  extent   of   the  viceroy's    authority  j   but 
tiiat,  if  the  priest  were  not  sent  within  three  hours, 
he  would  burn  the   town."     The   viceroy    then 
sent  the  priest  to  him,  who  pleaded  the   provo** 
cation  given  by  the  seamen.     Blake  bravely  and 
rationally  answered,  that  if  he  had  complained  to 
him,    he    would    have    punished    them    severely, 
lor  he  would  not  have  his  men  aflront  the  esta- 
blished religion  of  any  place;    but  that  he  was 
augry  that  the  Spaniards  should  assume  that  power, 
lor  he  Mould  have  all  the  world  know  ^'  that  au 
Lngli^hnian  was  only  to  be  funi^l•ed  by  an  Iln« 
glishir.an.''     So  having  used  the  priest  civilly,  he 
si-ut  him  back,  being  satisfied  that  he  was  in  his 
power.     This  conduct  so  much  pleased  Cromwell, 
that  he  read  the  letter  in  council  with  great  satistac^ 
tion,  and  said,    V^  he  hoped  to  make  the  name  of 
an  Englishman  at  great  as  ever  that  of  a  Komau 
had  been." 

In    1656,    the  Proteftor  haT»ng  declared  war 
against  Spain^  dispatched  Blak^  with  twenty.&^« 
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men  of  war  to  infest  their  coasts,  and  intercept  their 
shipping.     In  pursuance  of  these  orders  he  cruised 
all  winter  about  the  Streights,  and  then  lay  at  the 
mouth  ot  the  harbour  of  Cales,  where  he  received 
intelligence  that  the  Spanish  Plate-fleet  lay  at  an- 
chor ill  the  bay  of  Santa-Cruz,  in 'the  Isle  of  Tene- 
rifl'e.     On  the  13th  of  April,  1657,    he  departed 
from  Cales,  and  on  the  20th  arrived  at  Santa-Cruss^ 
where  he  found  sixteen  Spanish  vessels.     The  bajr 
was  defended  on  the  north  side  by  a  castle  well 
mounted  with  cannon,  and  in  other  parts  with  se- 
ven forts  with  cannon  proportioned  to  the  bigness^ 
all  united  by  a  line  of  communication  manned  with 
musqueteers.      The  Spanish  admiral  drew  op  his 
small  ships  under  the  cannon  of  the  castle,  and  sta- 
tioned six  great  galleons  with  their  broadsides  to  the 
sea:  an  advantageous  and  prudent  position,  but  of 
little  ed'ect  against  the  English   commander;  who, 
determining  to  attack  them,  ordered  Stayncr  to  en- 
ter the  bay  with  his  squadron ;  then,  posting  somd 
of  his  larger  ships  to  play  upon  the  fortifications, 
himself  attacked  the  galleons,  which^  after  a  gallant 
resistance,  were  at  length  abandoned  by   the  Spa^ 
niards,  though  the  least  of  them  was  bigger  than 
the  biggest  of  Blake's  ships.     The  forts  and  smaller 
vessels  being  now  shattered  and  forsaken,  the  whole 
fleet  was  set  on  tire,  the  galleons  by  Blake,  and  the 
smallest  vessels  by  Stayner,  the  English  vessels  bc- 
in|;  too  much  shattered  in  the  fight  to  bring  them 
away.     Thus  was  tiie  whole  Plate-licet  destroyed, 
"  and   the  Spaniards,"  according   to   iiapin's  re- 
mark, "  sustained  a  great  loss  of  ships,   money, 
men,  and  merchandize,  while  the  English  gained 
nothing  but  glory."     As   if  he  that  increases  th6 
military  reputation   of  a  people  did  not  increaM 
thd'ir  power,  and  he  that  weakens  his  enemy  ia  ef- 
fcct  strengthens  himself. 


'^  The  whole  a^ion,"  sajs  Clarendon,   ^<  was 
so  incredible,    that  all  men,  who  kuew  the  place^ 
urondered  that  auy  suber  niao,  with  what  courage 
sot'Tcr  endowed,  would  ever  hare  uodcrtakeu  it ; 
aod  they    could    hardly    persuade   themselves    (o 
believe  what  they  had  done:  while  the  Spaniards 
comforted  themselves  with  the  belief,    that   thejr 
vere  devils,    and  not  men,    who  had  destroyed 
tbcm  in  such  a  manner.     So  much  a  strong  rebolu. 
tion   of  bold  and  courageous  men  can  bring  to 
pass,    that  no  resistance  or  advantage  of  ground 
can  disappoint  them,    and  it  can  hardly  be  ima. 
gined  how  small  a  loss  tke  English  sustained  in 
this  anparallcled  a6iion,   not  one  ship  bciug  left 
behind,  and  the  killed  and  wounded  not  exceed- 
ing 200  men;  when  the  slaughter  on  board  the 
Spanish    ships    and    on    shore    was    incredible." 
The  General   cruised   for   some   time   atterwards  : 
vith  his  Vi^orious  fleet  at  the  mouth  of  Cales,  to 
intercept  the  Spanish  shipping;    but  linding  his 
constitution   broken   by   the   fatigue    of  the   last 
three  years,  determined  to  return  Lome,  and  died 
before  he  came  to  laod. 

Uis  body  Has  embalmed,  and  having  lain  some 

tune  in  state  at  GreeiiM  ich-liouKe,  was  buried  in 

Henry  Vli.'s  chapel,  with  all  ihe  funeral  solcmni. 

t}  due  Xo  the  remains  of  a  man  .^o  lamed  lor  his  bra« 

very,  and  ^o  spotless  in   his  integrity  ;  nor  it>  it 

vithottt  regret  that  I  am  obliged  to  relate  the  treat* 

nient  his  body  met  a  year  after  the  Uestoration^ 

when  it  was  taken  up  by  express  commaud,  and 

buried  in  a  pit  in  St.  IViar^aret's  church-yurd.    Uad 

Ike  been  guilty  of  the  murder  of  Charles  L.  to  insult 

bii  body  had  been  a  mean  revenge ;  but  as  ho  was 

iMocent,  it  was  at  least  inhumanity,  ana  peihaps 

ingratitude.     *'  Let  no  man,"  says  the  Oiicivt^ 

prvTi:rb^  ^<  pull  a  dc^j J  lion  bj  the  btdxi*^^ 
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But  that  regard  which  was  denied  his  body  has  '  p_ 
been  paid  to  his  better  remains,  his  name  and  his    - 
memory.      Nor   has   any   writer    dared   to   denj   . 
him  the  praise  of  intrepidity,  honesty,  contempt  oi   ^ 
wealth,    and   love    of   his   country.     "  lie    was    - 
the   first  man,"  says  Clarendon,  '*  th»t  declined    J 
the  old  track,  and   made  it  apparent  that  the  sci« 
ences  might  be  attained  in  less  time  than  was  ima«    . 
gined.     He  was  the  first  man  that  brought  ships 
to  contemn  castles  on  shore,   which  had  ever  been. 
thought  very  formidable,  but   were  discovered  bj* 
him  to  make  a  noise  only,  and  to  fright  those   who 
could  rarely  be  hurt  by  them,     fie  was  the  fixst    ^ 
that  infused  that  proportion  of  courage   into  sea- 
men, by  making  them   see,   by  experience,  what 
mighty    things   they   could   do    if  they   were  re- 
solved,   and  taught  them  to  fight  in  fire  as  well 
as  upon  the  water;  and  though  he  has  been  veff 
well  imitated  and  followed,  was  the  first  that  gafe 
the  example  of  that  kind  of  naval  courage,   and 
bold  and  resolute  atchievements." 

To  this  attestation  of  his  military  excellencei 
it  may  be  proper  to  subjoin  an  account  of  his 
moral  charaeter  from  the  author  of  Lives  Ejiglisk 
and  Foreign.  "  He  was  jealous,"  says  that 
writer,  "  of  the  liberty  of  the  subje6l,  and  the 
glory  of  his  nacion  ;  and  as  he  made  use  of  no  measi 
artifices  to  raise  himself  to  the  higJiost  command 
at  sea,  so  he  needed  no  interest  but  his  merit  to 
support  him  in  it.  He  scornvd  nothing  more  thaa 
money,  which,  as  fast  as  it  came  in,  was  laid 
out  by  him  in  the  service  ot  the  state,  and  to  shew 
that  he  was  animated  by  that  brave  publick  spirit, 
waich  has  since  been  reckoned  rather  romantick 
than  hcroick.  And  he  was  so  disinterested,  that 
though  no  man  had  more  opportunities  to  enrich 
Aimself  than  he,    who   had  ukca  so  many  mil- 
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lions  from  the  enemies  of  England,  yet  he  threw 
it  all  into  the  public  treasury,  and  did  not  die 
500/.  richer  than  his  father  ivit  him ;  which  the 
antlior  avers  from  his  personal  knoi;vIcdge  of  his 
kmWy  and  their  circumstances,  having  been  bred 
«p  in  it,-  and  often  heard  his  brother  ^ve  this 
account  of  him.  lie  vpas  religious,  according  to 
the  pretended  purity  of  these  times;  but  ^ould 
frequently  allow  himself  to  be  merry  with  his 
officers,  and  by  his  tenderness  and  generosity  to 
tbe  seamen  had  so  endeared  himself  to  them^  that 
Khen  he  died  they  lamented  his  loss  as  that  of  a 
common  father." 

Instead  of  more  testimonies,  his  character  may 
W  properly  concluded  with  one  incident  of  his 
life,  by  irhich  it  appears  how  much  the  spirit  of 
Blake  was  superior  to  all  private  views.  His  bro- 
ther, in  the  last  action  with  the  Spaniards,  hav. 
iDg  not  done  his  duty,  was  at  Blake's  desire 
discarded,  and  the  ship  was  given  to  ano. 
ther;  yet  was  he  not  less  regardful  ot  him 
as  a  brother,  for  when  he  died  he  left  him 
hii  estate,  knowing  him  well  qualified  to  adoru 
or  enjoy  a  private  fortune,  though  he  had  found 
liim  unfit  to  serve  his  country  in  a  public  cha« 
n^er,  and  had  therefore  not  suii'ercd  him  to 
lob  iU 


(     CO    ) 
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RA.NCIS  DRAKE  was  the  son  of  a  clergj. 
man  in  Devonshire,  who  being  inclinad  to  tho 
dodtrine  of  the  Protestants,  at  that  time  much 
opposed  by  Henry  VIII.  was  obliged  to  dy  from 
his  place  of  residence  into  Kent  for  refuge, 
from  the  persecution  raised  against  him,  and 
those  of  the  same  opinion,  by  the  law  of  the  su 
articles. 

How  long  he  lived  there,  or  how  he  was  snp- 
ported,  was  not  known  ;  nor  ha?e  we  any  ac- 
count of  the  first  years  of  Sir  Francis  Drake*s  life 
of  any  disposition  to  hazards  and  adventures  whici 
might  have  been  discovered  in  his  childhood,' or  o 
the  education  which  qualiHed  him  for  such  wonder 
ful  attempts. 

We  are  only  informed,  that  he  was  put  ap 
prentice  by  his  father  to  the  master  of  a  smal 
Tessel  that  traded  to  France  and  the  Lov 
Countries,  under  whom  he  probably  learnet 
the    rudimcats    of   uayigation,    aod^ftutiiliarisef 

* 

*  This  LtFe  vrai  first  priDttd  ia  die  Centlemaa*t  liimuii 
f^rJ740.    $(. 
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Umsclf  to    the   dangers    and    hardships    of   tha 
sea. 

Eat  how  few  opportnnities  soever  he  might 
have  in  this  part  of  his  life  for  the  exercise  of 
his  courage,  he  ga?e  so  many  proofs  of  diligenco 
and  fidelity,  that  his  master  dying  unmarried  left 
him  his  little  vessel  in  reward  of  his  services ;  a 
circumstance  that  deserves  to  be  remembered,  not 
only  as  it  may  illustrate  the  private  character  of 
this  brave  man^  but  as  it  may  hint,  to  all  those 
irho  may  hereafter  propose  his  condu^  for  their 
imitatioN,  that  Virtue  is  the  surest  foundation  both 
of  reputation  and  fortune,  and  that  the  first  step  to 
greatness  is  to  be  honest. 

If  it  w^re  not  imprdfi^r  to  dwell  longer  on  an 
incident  at  the  first  view  so  inconsiderable,  it  might 
be  added,  that  it  deserves  the  reflection  of  those, 
who,  when  they  arc  engaged  in  affairs  not  ade. 
qnate  to  their  abilities,  pass  them  over  with  a 
contemptuous  negle^Y,  and  while  they  amuse  thcm- 
selreswith  chimerical  schemes,  .and  plans  of  future 
undertakings,  suffer  every  opportunity  of  smaller 
advantage  to  slip  away  as  unworthy  their  regard. 
They  may  learn  from  the  example  of  Drake,  that 
diligence  in  employments  of  less  consequence  is 
the  most  successful  in  trod  ud  ion  to  greater  enter- 
prizes. 

After  having  followed  for  some  time  his  mas* 
'  ter's  profession,  he  grew  weary  of  so  narrow  l 
province,  and,  having  sold  his  little  vessel,  veiu 
lured  his  effects  in  the  new  trade  to  the  West- 
Indies,  which^  having  not  been  long  discovered, 
and  very  little  frequented  by  the  English  till 
that  tune,  were  conceived  so  much  to  abound  in 
\veallh,  that  no  voyage  thither  conid  fail  of  being 
ticoojpenscd  by  great  adraatigcs.  JNothingwaA 
MiXiii  ot  MJDOjig  ite  jnercaatUti    or    adveiltUlO^ 

if 
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part  of  maDkind  but  the  beauty  and  riches  of  the 
new  world.  Fresh  discoTeries  were  frequently 
made,  new  countries  and  nations  never  heard  of 
before  were  daily  described ;  and  it  may  easily 
be  concluded  that  the  relaters  did  not  diminish  the 
merit  of  their  attempts,  by  suppressing  or  dimi. 
nishing  any  circumstance  tha.t  might  produce  won- 
der, or  excite  curiosity.  Nor  was  their  vanity 
only  engaged  in  raising  admirers,  but  their  inte« 
rest  likewise  in  procuring  adventurers,  who.  were 
indeed  easily  gained  by  the  hopes  which  naturally 
arise  from  new  prospe^^s,  though  throi;gh  igno*^ 
ranee  of  the  American  seas,  and  by  the  malice 
of  the  Spaniards,  who  from  the  first  discovery 
of  those  countries  considered  every  otlier  nation 
that  attempted  to  follow  them  as  invaders  of 
their  rights,  the  best-concerted  designs  often  mis- 
carried. V 

Among  those  who  suffered  roost  from  the  Spa- 
nish injustice  was  Captain  John  Hawkins,  who, 
having  been  admitted  by  the  viceroy  to  traf&ck 
in  the  Bay  of  Mexico,  was,  contrary  to  the 
stipulation  then  made  between  them,  and  in 
violation  of  the  peace  between  Spain  and  Eng- 
land, attacked  without  any  declaration  of  hos- 
tilities, and  obliged,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  to 
retire  with  the  loss  of  four  ships,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  his  men,  who  were  either  destroyed  or  car- 
ried into  slavery. 

In  this  voyage  Drake  had  adventured  almost 
•II  his  fortune,  which  he  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  recover,  both  by  his  own  private  interest, 
and  by  obtaining  letters  from  Queen  Eliza- 
beth;  for  the  Spaniards,  deaf  to  all  remon- 
Btranccs,  either  vindicated  the  injustice  of  th« 
Yiceroy^  or  at  least  forbore  to  redress  it. 
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t)rake,  thus  oppressed  aod  impoverbhed,  re* 
iaincd  at  least  his  courage  and  his  industry,  that 
ardent  spirit  that  prompted  him  to  adventures^ 
and  that  indefatigable  patience  that  enabled  hioi 
to  surmount  diflicuities.  He  did  not  sit  down 
idlj  to  lament  misfortunes  which  Heaven  had 
put  it  in  his  power  to  remedy,  or  to  repine  at 
povci*ty  while  the  wealth  of  his  enemies  was  to 
be  gained.  But  having  made  two  voyages  to 
America  for  the  sake  of  gaining  intelligence  of 
the  state  of  the  Spanish  setttlements,  and  acquainted 
himself  with  the  seas  and  coasts,  he  determined 
on  a  third  expedition  of  more  importance,  by 
v^bich  the  Spaniards  should  hnd  how  imprudently 
thcy  always  adt  who  injure  and  insult  a  brave 
Biau. 

On  the  24th  of  May,  1572,  Francis  Drake 
set  sail  from  Plymouth  in  the  Pascha  of  seventy  tons^ 
accompanied  by  the  Swan  ot  twenty.five  tons,  com. 
mandcd  by  his  brother  John  Drake,  having  in  both 
the  vessels  seventy-three  men  and  boys,  with  a 
year's  provision,  and  such  artillery  and  ammu* 
nition  as  wa^  necessary  for  his  undertaking,  which, 
however  incredible  it  may  appear  to  such  as  consi-* 
der  rather  his  force  than  his  fortitude,  was  nu  less 
than  to  make  reprisals  upon  the  most  poweriul  na« 
tion  in  the  world. 

The  wind  coutinuing  favourable,  they  enter. 
ed,  June  29,  between  Guadalupe  and  Domi. 
nica,  and  on  July  6th  saw  the  highland  of  San. 
ta  Martha ;  then  continuing  their  course,  after 
having  been  becalmed  for  some  time,  they  ar- 
rived at  Port  Pheasant,  so  named  by  Drake  in  a 
former  voyage  to  the  £ast  of  Nombre  de  Dies. 
Here  he  proposed  to  build  his  pinnaces,  which  he 
had  brought  in  pieces  read/  iramed  from  Plymouth, 
9o4  was  going  ashore  with  a  iew  men   uxiarm'^ 
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9dy  bot,  discovering  a  smoke  at  a  dista^e,  Or« 
dered  the  other  boat  to  follow  -him  with  a  greater 
force. 

Then  marching  towards  the  fire,  which  was 
in  the  top  of  a  high  tree,  he  found  a  plate  of 
lead  nailed  to  another  tree,  with  an  inscription 
engraved  upon  it  by  one  Garret  an  Englishman, 
who  had  left  that  place  but  five  days  before, 
and  had  taken  this  method  of  informing  him 
that  the  Spaniards  had  been  advertised  of  his  inten- 
tion to  anchor  at  that  place,  and  that  it  there- 
fore would  be  prudent  to  make,  a  very  short  stay 
there. 

But  Drake  knowing  how  convenient  this  place 
'  was  for  his  designs,  and  considering  that  the 
hazard  and  waste  of  time  which  could  not  be 
avoided  in  seeking  another  station,  was  equi. 
vaient  to  any  other  danger  which  was  to  be  ap. 
preh ended  from  the  Spaniards,  determined  to  folJow 
his  first  resolution ;  only,  for  his  greater  security, 
he  ordered  a  kind  of  palisade,  or  fortification,  to 
be  made,  by  fulling  large  trees,  and  laying  the 
trunks  and  branches  one  upon  another  by  the  sido 
of  the  river. 

On  July  20,  having  built  their  pinnaces,  and 
being  joined  by  one  Capt.  Rause,  who  ha]>pened 
to  touch  at  the  same  place  with  a  bark  of  fifty- 
men,  they  set  sail  towards  j\' ombre  de  Dios; 
and,  taking  two  frigates  at  the  island  of  Pines, 
were  informed  by  the  Negroes  which  they  found 
in  them,  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  place  were 
in  expectation  of  some  soldiers,  which  the  governor 
of  Panama  had  promised,  to  defend  them  from 
the  Symerons,  or  fugitive  Negroes,  who,  having 
escaped  from  the  tyranny  of  their  masters  in  great 
jpumbers,  ^ad  settled  themselves  under  two  kiugs^ 
^  J^dders^    on   each  side   ol  Vki^  ^ay  betweei^ 
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Xombre  de  Dios  and  Panama,  and  not  only  as« 
serted  their  natural  right  to  liberty  and  indepen- 
dence, but  endeavoured  to  revenge  the  cruelties 
they  had  sudered,  and  had  lately  put  the  inhabi. 
tauts  ot  Nombre  de  Dios  into  the  utmost  conster- 
nation. 

These  Negroes  the  captain  set  on  shore  on  the 
main  land,  so  that  they  might,  by  joining  ihe  8}  me  • 
rons,  recover  their  liberty,  or  at  least  might  not 
have  it  in  their  power  to  give  the  people  ot*  Nombre 
de  Dios  any  speedy  inlormation  of  his  intention  to 
invade  them. 

Then  selecting  fifty- three  men  from  his  own 
company,  and  twenty  from  the  crew  of  his 
new  associate  captain  Rause,  he  embarked  with 
them  in  his  pinnaces^  atid  set  sail  for  Nombre  do 
Dios. 

On  July  the  28th,  at   night,  he  approached  the 
town    undiscovered,    and    dropped    his    anchors 
under   the  shore,  intending,   after  his    men   were 
retreshcd,    to  b^gin  the  attack  ;   but  finding  that 
they    were   terrifying  each  other  with   fonnidiible 
accounts  olthe  strength  of  the  place,  and  the  muU 
titude  of  the  inhabitants,  he  determined    to  hinder 
the  panick  from  spreading  farther,  by  leading  them 
immediately  to  action;  and  therefore  ordering  them 
to  their  oars,  he  landed  without   any    opposition, 
there  being  only  one  gunner  upon  the  bay,   though 
it  was  secured  with  six  brass  cannons  of  the  largest 
size  ready  mounted.     But  the  gunner,  while  they 
were  throwing    the    cannons    from   their   carria, 
gcs,  alarmed   the   town,    as   they  soon   discover- 
ed, by  the  bell,  the  drums,  and  the  noise  of  the 
people. 

Drake,  leaving  twelve  men  to  guard  the  pinna** 
pes,  marched  round  the  town  with  no  great  oppo^ 
H\^p^  the  picp  heiDg  more  kifrt  by  treading  oi\ 
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tlie  weapons  left  on  the  ground  by  the  fljing  ene. 
my,  than  by  the  resistance  which  thej  eucoun< 
t«red. 

At  length  having  taken  some  of  the  Spaniards. 
Drake  commanded  (hem  to  shew  him  the  gOYernor^j 
house,  where  the  mules  that  bring  the  silver  froin 
Fanama  were  unloaded ;  there  they  found  the 
door  open,  and  entering  the  room  where  the  sil- 
ver was  rcposited,  found  it  heaped  up  in  bars  in 
such  quantities  as  almost  exceed  belief,  the  pile 
beiug,  they  conjedlured,  seventy  feet  in  lengthy 
ten  in  breadth,  and  twelve  in  height,  each 
bar  weighing  between  thirty  aind  forty^five 
pounds. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  that,  at  the  sight  of  this 

'  treasure,  nothing  was  thought  on  by  the  English^ 
but  by  what  means  they  might  best  convey  it  to 
their  boats ;  and  doubtless  it  was  not  easy  for 
Drake,  who,  considering  their  distance  from  tho 
shore,  and  the  numbers  of  their  enemies,  was 
afraid  of  being  intercepted  in  his  retreat,  to  hin* 
der  his  men  from  encumbering  themselves  with  so 
much  silver  as  might  have  retarded  their  march, 
aud  obstructed  the  use  of  their  weapons ;  how* 
ever,  by  promising  to  lead  them  to  the  king's 
trcasurc»house,  where  there  was  gold  and  jewels 
to  a  far  greater  value,  and  where  the  treasure 
was  not  only  more  portable,  but  nearer  the 
coast,  he  persuaded  them  to  follow  him,  and  re^ 
join  the  main  body  of  his  men  then  drawn  up 
under  the  command  of  his  brother  in  the  market* 
place. 

Here  he  found  his  little  troop  much  discou* 
raged  by  the  imagination,  that  if  they  staid  any 
longer  the  enemy  would  gain  possession  of  their 
pinnaces,  and  that  they  should  then,  without  any 

mauu  ot  M^ktjy  be  left  to  stand  alone  against  th« 
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wliole  power  of  that  country.    Drake,   not   in. 
deed  easily  terrified,  but  sufficiently  cautious,  sent 
to  the  coast,  to  enquire  the  truth,  and  see  if  the 
aame  terror  had  taken  possession  of  the  men  whom 
ibe  had  left  to  guard  his  boats;  but,  tinding  no  founda- 
tion for  these  dreadful  apprehensions,  he  persisted  in 
hi  first  design,  and  led  the  troop  forward  to  the  trea- 
sure-honse.    In  their  way  the.re  fell  a  violent  shower 
of  rain,  which  wet  some  of  their  bow-strings^   and 
exduguished  many  of  their  matches ;  a  mii^lortune 
which  might  soon  have  been  repaired,  and  which 
perhaps  the  enemy  might  suffer  in  common  with 
them,  but  which  however  on  this  occasion  very 
much   embarrassed  them,  as  the  delay  produced 
by  it  repressed  that  ardour   which  sometimes   is 
ooJy  to  be  kept  up. by  continued  adtion,  and  gave 
time  to  the  timorous  and  slothful  to  spread  their 
imlnuations,  and  propagate  their  cowardice.    Some, 
nhose  fear  was  their  predoniiuaut   passion,   were 
continually  magnifying  the  numbers  and  courage 
of  their  enemies,  and  represented  whole  naiiuns 
as  ready  to  rush  upon  them ;  others,  whose  ava- 
rice mingled  with   their   concern   for  their   own 
safety,  were  more  solicitous  to  preserve  w  hat  they 
had  already  gained,  than  to  acquire  more;   and 
others,  brave  in  themselves,  and  resolute,  began 
to  doubt  of  success  in  an  undertaking  iu  which 
they  were  associated  with    such   cowardly  com- 
panions.     So    that   scarcely   any,  man    appeared 
to  proceed  in  their  enterprize  with  tiiat  spirit  and 
alacrity   which   could  give   Drake  a  prospect  uf 
success. 

This  he  perceived,  and  with  some  emotion  told 
ihem,  tliat  ii,  after  having  had  the  chief  treasure 
tl  the  world  within  tueir  reach,'  they  should  go 
I'Otte  and  languish  in  poverty,  they  could  biamo  lio^ 
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thing  but  their  own  cowardice;  that  he  had  perform* 
qd  his  part,  and  v\  as  still  desirous  to  lead  them  on  to 
riches  and  to  honour. 

Then,  finding  that  neither  shame  or  convidtioa 
made  them  willing  to  iollow  him,  he  ordered  the 
treasure-house  to  be  lorced,  and  commanding 
)iis  brother,  and  Oxenham  of  Plymouth,  a  maa 
Jluowu  afterwards  for  his  bold  adrentures  in  the 
same  parts,  to  take  charge  of  the  treasure,  he 
lcommand6d  the  other  bodv  to  follow  him  to  the, 
market-place,  that  he  might  be  ready  to  oppose 
^ny  scattered  troops  of  the  Spaniards,  aad  hinder 
them  from  uniting  into  one  body. 

But  as  he  stepped  forward,  his  strength  failed 
)iim  on  a  sudden,  and  he  fell  down  speechless. 
Then  it  was  that  his  companions  perceived  a 
iivound  in  his  leg,  which  he  had  received  in  the 
£rst  encounter,  but  hitherto  concciiled,  lest  his 
men,  easily  discouraged,  should  make  their  con. 
cern  for  his  life  a  pretence  for  returning  to  their 
boats.  Such  had  been  his  loss  of  blood,  as  was 
discovered  upon  nearer  obsefvation,  that  it  had 
filled  the  prints  of  his  footsteps,  and  it  ap])eared 
scarce  credible  that  after  such  eilusion  of  bloody 
life  bhould  remain. 

The  bravest  were  now  willing  to  retiree  neither 
the  desire  of  honour  nor  of  riches  was  thought 
enough  to  prevail  in  any  man  over  his  regard  for 
his  leader.  Drake,  whom  cordials  had  now  re* 
stored  to  his  speech,  was  the  only  man  who  coul4 
not  be  prevailed  on  to  leave  the  eaterprize  un- 
finished. It  was  to  no  purpose  that  they  advi$e4 
him  to  submit  to  go  on  board  tq  have  his  wound 
dressed,  and  promised  to  return  with  him,  and 
f)omplete  their  design ;  he  well  knew  how  imprac^ 
tjcable  it  wa?  to  re^aia  the  opportmiity  whei^  i( 
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mice  lost,  and  could  easily  foresee  that  a 
respite,  bat  of  a  few  boars,  would  enable  the 
Spaoiards  to  recover  from  their  consteraadon,  to 
assemble  their  forces,  refit  their  batteries,  and 
remowe  their  treasure.  What  he  had  undergone 
90  much  danger  to  obtain  was  now  in  his  hands ; 
and  the  thought  of  leaving  it  untouched  was  too 
mortifying  to  be  patiently  borne« 

However,  as  there  was  little  ihnt  for  consul- 
tatioB,  and  the  same  danger  attended  their  stay 
in  that  perplexity  and  confusion,  as  their  return, 
tiiey  bonad  up  his  wound  with  his  scarf,  and 
pardy  by  force,  partly  by  intrcaty,  carried  him 
to  the  boats^  in  which  they  all  embarked  by  break 
9f  day^ 

Then  taking  with  them,  out  of  the  harbour,  a 
ship  loaded  with  wines,  they  went  to  ihe  IBasti- 
xnentes,  an  island  about  a  league  from  the  town, 
where  they  staid  two  days,  to  repose  the  wounded 
men,  and  to  regale  themselves  with  the  fruits 
which  grew  in  great  plenty  iu  the  gardens  of  that 
island. 

During  their  stay  here,  there  came  over  from  the 
main  laad  i,  Spanish  gentleman,  sent  by  the 
governor,  with  instructions  to  tMiquiru  whether  the 
captain  was  that  Drake  who  iiad  been  before 
oa  their  coast;  whether  the  arrows  wilu  which 
i&any  of  their  men  were  wounded  were  not  poi- 
soned, and  whether  they  wanted  provisions  or 
other  necessaries.  The  messenger  likewise  extulU 
ed  their  courage  with  the  highest  encomiums, 
aad  expressed  his  admiration  of  their  daring  un- 
dertaking. Drake,  tbougti  he  knew  the  civili- 
ties of  an   enemy  are    always  to    be  suspected, 

and  that  the  messenger,  aniidst  ail  h^  protessions 
of  regard,  was  no  ottier  than  a  spy,  yet  know* 
iitg  that  Ms  had  nothing  t0  apf/ehcuiiy    trcal^li 
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him  with  the  highest  honours  tliat  his  conditio« 
admitted  of.  In  answer  to  his  enquiries,  he  as- 
sured him  that  he  was  the  same  Drake  witi^ 
whose  character  they  were  beiore  acquainted^ 
that  he  wits  a  rigid  observer  of  the  laws  of 
var,  and  never  permitted  his  arrows  to  be  poi- 
soned :  he  then  dismissed  him  with  considerable 
presents,  and  lold  him  that,  thoiigh  he  had  un- 
fortunately failed  in  this  attempt,  he  would  ne- 
Ter  desist  from  liis  design  till  he  had  shared  with 
Spain  the  treasures  oi  America. 

They  then  resolved  to  return  to  the  Isle  of 
Pines,  whrre  they  had  left  their  ships,  and  con- 
sult abom  the  measures  they  were  now  to  take^ 
and  having  arrived,  August  1,  at  their  former 
station,  they  dismissed  Captain  Rause,  who 
judging  it  unsafe  to  stay  any  longer  on  the 
coasts  desired  to  be  no  longer  engaged  in  their 
designs. 

hnt  Drake,  not  to  be  discouraged  from  his 
purpose  by  a  single  disappointment,  alter  hav- 
ing enquired  of  a  Negro,  whom  he  took  on 
board  at  Nombre  de  Dios,  the  most  wealthy 
(Settlements,  and  weakest  parts  of  the  coast,  re- 
solved to  take  Carthygena;  and  setting  sail  with- 
out loss  of  time,  came  to  anchor,  August  13, 
between  Charesha  and  St.  Barnard's,  two  islands 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  harbour  of  Cartha- 
gena:  then  passing  with  his  boats  round  the 
island  he  entered  the  harbour,  and  in  the  mouth 
of  it  found  a  frigate  with  only  an  old  man  in 
it,  who  voluntarily  informed  them,  that  about 
an  hour  before  a  pinnace  had  passed  by  with 
sails  and  oars,  and  ail  the  appearance  of  ex- 
pedition and  importance;  that,  as  she  passed, 
the  crow  on  board  her  bid  them  take  care  of 
themselves;    ancjl.  that,,  a^  &ooi»  ?iSk  ^W  ti^achc^ 
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tkd  shore,  they  heard  the  noise  of  cannon  fired  as 
a  waniiog,  and  saw  the  shipping  in  the  port 
drawn  up  under  the  gans  of  the  castle. 

The  captain,  who  had  himself  heard  the  dis- 
cbarge of  the  artillery,  was  soon  convinced  that 
he  was  discovered,  and,  that  therefore  nothing 
could  be  attempted  with  any  probability  of  succe«>s. 
Ue  therefore  contented  himself  witii  taking  a  ship 
of  Seville,  of  two  hundred  and  torty  tons,  which 
the  relator  of  this  voyage  mentions  as  a  ver^  la.ige 
ship,  and  two  small  frigates^  in  which  he  fou:id  let. 
lers  of  advice  from  Nombre  de  Dios,  intended  to 
alarm  that  part  of  the  coast. 

Drake  now  finding  his  pinnaces  of  great  use, 
and  not  having  a  suilicient  number  oi  sailors  for 
all  his  vessels,  was  desirous  of  destroying  one  of 
his  ships,  that  his  pinnaces  might  be  butter  man- 
ned :  ti-.ls,  necessary  as  it  was,  could  not  easily 
be  done  without  disgusting  his  company,  who 
having  made  several  prosperous  voyages  in  that 
vessel,  would  be  unwilling  to  have  it  destroy- 
ed. Drake  well  knew  that  nothing  but  the  love 
of  their  leaders  could  animate  his  followers  to  en- 
I  counter  such  hardships  as  he  was  about  to  expose 
them  to,  and  therefore  rather  chose  to  bring  his 
designs  to  pass  by  artifice  than  authority.  lie 
leut  for  the  carpenter  of  the  Swan,  took  him 
into  his  cabin,  and,  having  first  engaged  him  to 
lecrecy,  ordered  him  in  the  middle  oi  tne  night  to 
go  down  into  the  well  of  the  ship,  and  bore 
three  holes  through  the  bottom,  laying  something 
agaiust  them  that  might  hinder  the  bubbling  of  the 
Plater  from  being  heard.  To  this  the  carpenter, 
after  some  expostulation,  consented,  and  the  next 
night  performed  his  promise. 

in  the  morning,  August  15,  Drake  going  out 
with  his  jnDBdce  a    idshiagp    rowcd    up  to   ih« 
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Swan,  and  having  inTited  his  brother  to  p 
€f  his  diversions,  enquired^  with  a  neglige 
why  their  bark  was  so  deep  in  the  i 
upon  which  the  steward  going  down,  re 
imroediatciy  with  an  account  that  the  shi 
leaky,  and  in  danger  of  sinking  in  a  little 
They  had  recourse  immediately  to  the  punp 
having  laboured  till  three  in  the  aftemooi 
gained  very  little  upoB  the  water,  they  will 
according  to  Drake's  advice,  set  the  vessel  o 
and  went  on  board  the  pinnaces. 

Finding  it  now  necessary  to  He  concea)< 
sometime,  till  the  Spaniards  should  forget 
danger,  and  remit  their  Tigitancc,  they  set  s£ 
the  Sound  of  Darien ;  and  without  approi 
the  coast,  that  theiiv course  might  not  be  obs( 
they  arrived  there  in  six  days. 

This  being  a  convenient  place  for  their  rece 
both  on  account  of  privacy,  as  it  was  out  < 
Toad  of  all  trade,  and  as  it  was  well  supplicc 
wood,  water,  wild  fowl,  hogs,  deer,  and  all 
of  provisions,  he  staid  here  hi'teen  days  to  cle 
vessels,  and  refresh  his  men,  who  worked 
changcabfy,  on  one  day  the  one  half  and  o 
next  the  other. 

On  the  filth  day  of  September,  Drake   Ic 
brother  with  the  ship  at  Darien,  and  j^et  out 
pinnaces  towards   the  Kio  Grande,  whi 
reached   in  three  days,    and  on  the  ninth 
discovered  by  a  Spaniard  Irom  the  bank,  wh 
licving  them  to  be  his  countrymen,  made  a 
nal  to  them  to  come  on  shore,  x^hh  which 
Ycry   readily   complied  :   but  he  soon  findin 
mistake,    abandoned   his  plantation,   where 
Jfound  great  plenty,  of  provisions,  with  whicJ: 
ying  Jaden  their  vessels,  th6y  departed.     So   | 
wan  the  quantity  of  pro^islou^  v^ixvck  they  am^ 
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here     and    in    other    places,    that    in    different 
parts   of  the  coast  they  built   four  magazines    or 
itorehouses,  which  they  filled  with  necessaries  for 
the  prosecution  of  their  voyage.     These  they  plac- 
ed at  such  a  distance  from  each  otiier,  that  the  enc. 
mj,  if  he  should  surprise  one,  might  yet   not  dis- 
cover the  rest- 
In  the  mean  time,    his   brother   Captain  John 
Drake  went,    according  to   the  instructions  that 
hzi  been  left  him,  in  search   of  the  Syraeroas  oi* 
fugitive   Wegroes,    from    whose    assistance    alone 
they  had  now  any  prospedt  of  a  successful  voyage  : 
and  touching  upon  the  main  land^  by  means  of  the 
Negro  whom  they  had  taken  from  Nombre  de  Dios, 
engaged  two  of  them  to  come  on  board  his   pin- 
nace, leaving  two  of  their  own  men  as  hostages  for 
their    returning.       These    men,     having     assured 
Drake  of  the  affection  of  their  nation,  appoi.iterf 
an  interview    betweien    him    and    their    leaders. 
So  leaving  Port  Plenty,  in  the  isle  of  Pines,    so 
named  fey  the    English  from  the  great  stores  of 
provisions  which   they  had  amassed  at   that  place, 
they  came,   by  the  direction  of  the  Symerons,  into 
a  secret  bay  among  beautiful  islands  covered  with 
trees,    which    concealed    their  ship    from  oJ)ser- 
Tation,  and  where   the   channel   was  so    narrow 
and  rocky,   that  it  was  impossible  to    enter    it 
by  night  ;  so  that  there  was  no  danger  of  a  sud- 
den attack. 

Here  they  met,  and  entered  into  engigements, 
which  common  enemies  and  common  dangers  pre- 
served from  violation.  But  the  first  conversation 
informed  the  l^iiiglish,  that  their  expectations' 
were  not  immediately  to  be  gratiti-jd;  for  upon 
their  enquiries  after  the  most  probable  means  of 
j;aiuing  gold  and  sijlver,  the  Svmcrous  told  them 
Vol,  XI  r.  JI  ' 
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that,  &aii  ther  known  ^oooer  the  chief  end  of 
their  expetlidoo,  xhmv  cjulil  easSj  ktre  gratified 
them;  but  that  during  the  rain j  season,  which 
was  now  bv.'gTiii*  jnd  which  coadnaes  six  months^ 
thoT  CO  aid  aoc  recoirer  the  treasure,  which  thej  had 
tak^a  from  the  Spaaiaxdi,  out  of  the  ri?ers  in 
which   thej  iiaJ  coticealtidic 

Drako.  dierciore.  proposing  to  wait  in  this  pTaco 
aVm  the  rains  were  pa^t,  built,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  S»jixieroas.  a  fort  of  earth  and  timber,  and  leaT. 
iDg  part  of  hLs  company  with  the  Sj  merons,  set  oat 
with  three  pinnaces  toward*  Carthagcna,  being  of  9 
apirictoo  acUTe  to  lie  still  patiently,  even  in  a  state 
•fplentj  aad  security,  and  with  themo^probablo 
•xpectations  of  imnieose  riches. 

On  the  l&th  of  October,  he  anchored  withia 
tight  of  Carthagena  without  landing  ;  and  on  tho 
1-rth,  going  out  to  sea,  took  a  Spanish  bark,  with 
which  they  entered  the  harbour,  where  thej 
were  accosted  by  a  Spanish  gentleman,  whom 
they  had  some  time  before  taken  and  set  at  li* 
herty,  who  coming  to  them  in  a  boat,  as  he  pre- 
tendfd,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  go?er« 
nor,  made  them  great  promises  of  refreshment  and 
professions  of  esteem ;  but  Drake,  having  waited 
till  the  next  morniug  without  receiving  the  proTisionn 
be  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  expect,  found  that 
all  this  pretended  kindness  was  no  more  than  a 
stratagem  to  amuse  him,  while  the  governor  was 
raising  forces  for  his  destruction, 

October  20,  they  took  two  frigates  coming  out 
of  Carthagena  without  lading.  Why  the  Spaniard^ 
knowing  Drake  to  lie  at  the  mouth  of  the  har* 
birr,  sent  out  their  vessels  on  purpose  to  be  taken, 
does  not  appear.  Perhaps  they  thought  that,  in' 
order  to  keep  possession  of  his  prizes,  he  would  dl^ 
fide  his  company,  and  by  that  division  bernQr^ 
■"^i/^  da  troy  ad.. 


'  fn  a  few  hours  afterwards  they  sent  out  two 
Abates  well  manned,  which  Drake  soon  forced 
to  retire,  and  having  sunk  one  of  his  prizes, 
and  burnt  the  other  in  their  sight,  leaped  af« 
tervrards  ashore,  single,  in  defiance  of  their 
troops,  which  hovered  at  a  distance  in  the 
woods  and  on  the  hills,  without  ever  vcntur. 
log  to  approach  within  reach  of  the  shot  from  iha 
pinnaces. 

To  leap  upon  an   enemy's,  coast  in  sight  of  a 
fuperior  force,    only  to    shew    how    little    they 
were  feared,    was    an  a£t  that  would    in    these 
times  meet  with    little    applause;    nor   can    the 
general   b^    seriously   commended,    or  rationally 
vindicated,    who  exposes  his  person  to  destruc- 
tion, and  by  consequence  his  expedition  to  mis. 
carriage,  only  for   the  pleasure  of    an    idle  in- 
tuit, an  insignificant  bravado.     All  that  can   bo 
urged  in  his    defence  is,    that  perhaps  it  might 
eootribute    to    heighten    the   esteem  of  his  foU 
lowers  ;    as  few  men,    especially  of   that    class, 
are   philosophical  enough   to  state  the  exa6t  li- 
mits of  prudence  and  bravery,  or  not  to  be  daz- 
zled with  an  intrepidity  how  improperly  soever 
exerted.     It  may  be  added,  that  perhaps  the  Spa. 
niards,  whose  notions   of  courage  are  sufficiently 
romantic,  might  look  upon  him  as  a  more   for- 
midable   enemy,   and  yield    more    easily    to    a 
hero   of  whose   fortitude   they   had  so  high   an 
idea. 

However,  finding  the  whole  country  advertis- 
ed of  his  attempts  and  in  arms  to  oppose  him 
he  thought  it  not  proper  to  stay  longer  where 
there  was  no  probability  of  success,  and  where 
he  might  in  time  be  overpowered  by  multitudes, 
»ud  therefore  determined  to  go  forwards  to  lUo  Ci* 
Heta. 

u2 
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This  resolution,  when  it  was  knoivn  by  his 
followers,  tlirew  them  into  astonishment ;  and 
tjie  company  of  one  of  his  pinnaces  remonstrat- 
ed (o  him,  that  though  they  placed  the  highest 
confidence  in  his  condud^,  they  could  not  think  of 
undertaking  such  a  Toyagc  without  proTisions, 
having  onl^  a  gammon  of  bacon,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  bread,  for  seventeen  men.  Drake 
answered  them,  that  there  was  on  board  his 
lessels  even  a  greater  scarcity;  but  yet^  if 
they  would  adventure  to  share  his  fortune^  he 
did  not  doubt  of  extricating  them  from  all  their 
diflTiculties. 

Such  was  the  heroic  spirit  of  Drake,  that  he 
never  sufiered  himself  to  be  diverted  from  his  de- 
f  igns  by  any  difliculties,  nor  ever  thought  of  reliev- 
ing his  exigencies,  but  at  jthe  expcnce  of  hia 
enemies. 

Resolution  and  success  reciprocally  produce 
each  other.  He  had  not  sailed  more  than  three 
leagucsj^  before  they  discovered  a  large  ship,  which 
they  attacked  with  all  the  intrepidity  that  necessi- 
ty inspires,  and  happily  found  it  laden  with  excel- 
lent  provisions.  ~- 

But  Gliding  his  crew  growing  faint  and  sickly 
with  their  manner  of  living  in  the  pinnaces,  which 
was  kf^s  commodious  than  on  board  ihe  ships,  he 
deterniined  to  go  back  to  the  Symerons,  with  whom 
he  left  his  brother  and  part  of  his  force,  aud 
attempt  by  their  conduct  to  make  his  way  over, 
•  and  invade  the  Spaniards  in  the  inland  parts, 
where  they  would  probably  never  dream  of  au 
-  enemy. 

When  they  arrived   at  Port  Diego,    so    named 
from  the  JNVgro  who  had  procured  them  their  in- 
tercourse  with  the  Symerons,  they  found  Captain 
^cbn  Didke  and  one  of  his  coin\)aw^  ^^^d^  bein^ 
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killed  in  attempting,  almost  unarmed,  to  -board  a 
frigate  well  provided  with  all  things  necessary  for 
its  defence.  The  Captain  was  unwilling  to  attack 
it,  and  represented  to  them  the  madness  of  their 
proposal ;  but,  being  overborne  by  their  clamours 
and  importunities,  to  avoid  the  imputation  of 
cowardice,  complied  to  his  destruction.  So  dan* 
gsrous  is  it  for  the  chief  commander  to  be  ab- 
sent 

Nor  was  this  their  only  misfortune  ;  for  in  a  very 
ihort  time  many  of  them  were  attacked  by  tho 
calenture^  a  malignant  fever,  very  frequent  ia  tho 
bot  climates,  which  carried  away,  among  several 
others,  Joseph  Drake,  another  brother  of  the  com- 
mander. 

While  Drake  was  employed  in  taking  care  of  tho 
lick  men,  the  Symerons,  who  ranged  the  country 
for  intelligence,  brought  him  an  account,  that  tho 
Spanish  IJeet  was  arrived  at  N ombre  de  Dios,  tho 
trathof  which  was  confirmed  by  a  ^pinnace,  which 
he  sent  out  to  make  observations. 

This,  therefore,  was  the  time  for  their  journey, 
when  the  treasures  of  the  American  mines  were 
to  be  transported  from  Panama,  over  land  to 
Nombrc  de  Dios.  He  therefore  by  the  dirc6tioii 
of  the  Symerons,  furnished  himself  with  all  things 
necessary,  and  on  February  3,  set  out  from  Port 
Dif'go. 

Having  lost  already  twenty-eight  of  his  company, 
and  being  under  the  necessity  of  leaving  sonic  to 
guard  his  ship,  he  took  Avith  him  only  eighteen 
Ij^nglish,  and  thirty  Symerons,  who  not  only  serv- 
ed as  guides  to  shew  the  way,  but  as  purvey- 
ors to  procure  provisions. 

They  carrjed  not  only  arrows  for  war,  but  for 
hunting  and  fawling  ;  the  heads  of  which  arc  pro- 
foriioued  in  sizo  to  the  game  wh.ch  tliey  are  pvxc- 
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toilsome  than  if  they  had  travelled  in  England 
during  the  heat  of  the  summer.  Four  of  the  Sy- 
merons  that  were  acquainted  with  the  way, 
went  about  a  mile  before  the  troop,  and  scattered 
branches  to  direct  them ;  then  followed  twelve 
Sy merons,  after  whom  came  the  English,  with  tho 
two  leaders,  and  the  other  Symerons  closed  tlm 
rear. 

On  February  11,  they  arrived  at  the  top  of  a 
Tcry  high  hill,  on  the  summit  of  which  grew  a 
tree  of  wonderful  greatness,  in  which  they  had 
cut  steps  for  the  more  easy  ascent  to  the  top,  where, 
there  was  a  kind  of  tower,  to  which  they  invited 
Drake,  and  from  thence  shewed  him  not  only 
the  North  Sea,  from  whence  they  came,  but  the 
great  South  Sea,  on  which  no  English  vessel  had 
ever  sailed.  This  prospc6t  exciting  his  natural 
curiosity  and  ardour  for  adventures  and  dis« 
coveries,  he  lifted  up  his  hands  to  God,  and 
implored  his  blessing  upon  the  resolution,  which 
he  then  formed,  of  sailing  in  an  English  ship  on 
that  sea. 

Then  continuing  their  march,  they  came,  after 
two  days,  into  an  open,  level  country,  wher^  _ 
their  passage  was  somewhat  incommoded  with  the 
grass,  which  is  of  a  peculiar  kind,  consisting  of  a 
stalk  like  that  of  wheat,  and  a  blade,  on  which 
the  oxen  and  other  cattle  feed,  till  it  grows  too 
high  for  them  to  reach ;  then  the  inhabitants  set  it  Kf 
on  fire,  and  in  three  days  it  springs  up  again  ;  this 
they  are  obliged  to  do  thrice  a  year,  so  great  is  the 
fertility  of  the  soil. 

At  length,  being  within  view  of  Panama,  they 
left  all  frequented  roads,  for  fear  of  being  discover-^ 
ed,  and  posted  themselves  in  a  grove  near  the 
way  between  Panama  and  Nombro  de  Dios  :  thcu 
they  seat  a  Sy merou  in  the  habit  of  a  negro  of  Pa- 
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ama,  to  enquire  on  what  night  the  recoes, 
T  drivers  of  mules,  by  ivbich  the  treasuFe  is  car- 
ied,  were  to  set  forth.  The  messenger  was  so 
rell  qualified  for  his  undertaking,  and  so  indus. 
rious  ill  the  prosecution  of  it,  that  he  soon  return^ 
dwith  an  account  that  the  treasurer  of  Lima,  in- 
ending  to  return  to  Europe,  would  pass  that  night, 
vith  eight  mules  laden  with  gold^  and  one  with 
ewels. 

Hav^iug  received  this  information,  they  immedi- 
ately marched  towards  Venta  Cruz,  the  first  town 
im  the  way  tp  Nombre  de  Dios,  sending,  for  se- 
curity, two  Symerous  before,  who^  as  they  went, 
perceived  by  the  scent  of  a  match   that  some  Spa- 
niard was  before  them,  and  going  silently  forwards, 
surprized  a  soldier  asleep  upon  the  ground.     They 
immediately  bound  him,  and  brought  him  to  Drake, 
irho,  upon  enquiry,  found  that  their  spy  had  not  de- 
ceived them  in  his  intelligence.     The  soldier  hav- 
ing informed  himself  of  the  captain's  name,  conceiv- 
ed such  a  confidence  in  his  well  known  clemency, 
that,  after  having  made  an  ample  discovery  of  the 
treasure  that   was  now  at  hand,  he  petitioned  not 
only  that  he  would  command  the  Symerous  to  spare 
hbiife,  but  that,  when  the  treasure  should  fall  in- 
to his  hands,  he   would  allow   him  as   much   as 
might  maintain  him  and  his  mistress,  since  they 
Were  about  to  gain  more  than  their  whole  company 
could  carry. 

Drake  then  ordered  his  men  to  lie  down  in  the 
long  grass,  about  fifty  paces  from  the  road,  half  on 
one  side,  with  himself,  and  half  on  the  other,  with 
Oxenham,  and  the  captain  of  the  Symerous,  so 
mnch  behind,  that  one  company  might  sieze  the 
foremost  recoCj  and  the  other  the  hindermost  ;  for 
tJie  mules  of  these  recoes^  or  drivcrsy  being  tied  to- 
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gether,  travel  on  a  line,  and  are  all  guided  by  leader 
ing  the  first. 

When  they  had  lain  about  an  hour  in  this  placey 
they  began  to  hear  the  bells  of  the  mules  on  each 
hand  ;  upon  which  orders  were  given,  that  the 
drove  which  came  from  Veuta  Cruz  should  pass  un- 
molested, because  they  carrried  nothing  of  great 
value,  aud  those  only  be  intercepted  which  wert 
travellin,^  thither,  and  that  none  of  the  men  should 
rise  up  till  the  signal  should  be  given.  But  ont 
Robert  Pike,  heated  with  strong  liquor,  left  hii 
company,  and  prevailed  upon  one  of  the  Sy- 
merons  to  creep  with  him  to  the  way  side,  that 
they  might  signalize  themselves  by  seizing  the  first 
mule,  and  hearing  the  trampling  of  a  horse,  as  hi 
lay,  could  not  be  restrained  by  the  Symeron  from 
tising  up  to  observe  who  was  passing  by.  This  ht 
did  so  imprudently,  that  he  was  discovered  by  th« 
passenger,  for  by  Drake's  order  the  English  had 
put  their  shirts  on  over  their  coats,  that  the  night 
and  tumult  might  not  hinder  them  from  knowing 
One  another. 

The  gentleman  was  immediately  observed  by 
Drake  to  change  his  trot  into  a  gallop  ;  but, 
the  reason  of  it  not  appearing,  it  was  imputed 
to  his  fear  of  the  robbers  that  usually  infest  that 
road,  and  the  English  still  continued  to  expert  tb$ 
treasure. 

In  a  short  time  one  of  the  recoes,  that  were 
passing  towards  Venta  Cruz,  came  up,  and  wai 
eagerly  seized  by  the  English,  who  expelled  no« 
thing  less  than  half  the  revenue  of  the  Indies ; 
nor  is  it  easy  to  imagine  their  mortification  and  per- 
plexity when  they  found  only  two  mules  laiden 
with  silver,  the  rest  having  ap  other  burthen  thM 
provisions* 
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The  driver  was  brought  immediately  to  the  cap« 
uny  and  informed  him  that  the  horseman,  whom 
te  had  observed  pass  bj  with  so  much  precipi- 
ation,  had  informed  the  treasurer  of  what  h« 
lad  observed^  and  advised  him  to  send  back  th^ 
nulcs  that  carried  his  gold  and  jewels,  and  suffer 
>ol7  the  rest  to  proceed,  that  he  might  by  that 
rheap  experiment  discover  whether  there  was  any 
imbush  on  the  way. 

That  Drake  was  not  less  disgusted  than  his  foU 
lowers  at  the  disappointment,  cannot  be  doubted  9 
bat  there  was  now  no  time  to  be  spent  in  com« 
plaints.  The  whole  country  was  alarmed,  and  all 
tile  force  of  the  Spaniards  was  summoned  to  over* 
whelm  him.  He  had  no  fortress  to  retire  to^  every 
nan  was  his  enemy,  and  every  retreat  better  knowiji 
to  the  Spaniards  than  to  himself. 

This  was  an  occasion  that  demanded  all  the  quar 
iities  of  an  hero,  au  intrepidity  never  to  be  per« 
plexed.  He  immediately  considered  all  the  circum* 
ftances  of  his  present  situation,  and  found  that  it 
tflbrded  him  only  the  choice  of  marching  back  by 
the  same  way  through  which  he  came,  or  of  forcing 
his  passage  to  Vcnta  Cruz. 

To  march  back,  was  to  confess  the  superiority 
of  his  enemies,  aud  to  animate  them  to  the  pur* 
suit;  the  woods  would  aii'ord  opportunities  oj^ 
ambush,  aud  his  followers  must  often  disperse 
themselves  in  search  of  provisions,  who  would  be* 
.conic  an  easy  prey,  dispirited  by  their  ctisap^ 
poiutn)eDt,  aud  fatigued  by  their  march.  On 
the  way  to  Venta  Cruz  he  should  have  nothing 
to  fear  but  from  open  attacks,  and  cxpedea 
^nemics. 

Determining  therefore  to  pass  forward  to  Vent^ 
Cruz,  he  uskcd  Pedro,  the  leader  of  the  Syme- 
ivusp  whether  he  was  raohed  to  foilow  h'ua  *,  sia4 
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having  received  from  him  the  strongest  assursn^ 
ces  that  nothing  should  separate  them,  command-' 
ed  his  men  to  refresh  themselves  and  prepare  to 
set  forward. 

When  thej  came  within  a  mile  of  the  town, 
they  dismissed  tJie  mules  which  they  had  made 
use  of  for  their  more  easy  and  speedy  passage, 
and  continued  their  march  along  a  road  cut 
through  thick  woods,  in  which  a  company  of 
soldiers,  who  were  quartered  in  the  place  to 
defend  it  against  the  Symerons,  had  posted  them* 
selves,  together  with  a  convent  of  frj^rs  head*' 
ed  by  one  of  their  brethren,  whose  zeal  against 
the  Northern  heresy  had  incited  him  to  hazard 
his  person,  and  assume  the  province  of  a  ge- 
neral. 

Drake,  who  was  advertized  by  two  Symerons^L 
whom  he  sent  before,  of  the  approach  of  the  Spa- 
niards, commanded  his  followers  to  receive  tiie  hrst 
volley  without  firing. 

In  a  short  time  he  heard  himself  summoned 
by  the  Spanish  captain  to  yield,  with  a  promise  of 
pfote6tion  and  kind  treatment  ;  \.o  which  he  aa« 
swered  w  ith  deHauce,  contempt^  and  the  discharge 
of  his  pistol. 

Immediately  the  Spaniards  poured  in  their  shot^ 
by  which  only  one  man  was  killed,  and  Di'ake« 
with  some  others,  slightly  wounded  ;  upon  which 
the  signal  was  given  by  Drake's  whistle  to  fall  up- 
on them.  The  English,  after  dischargi^ig  their 
arrows  and  shot,  pressed  furiously  forward,  and 
drove  the  Spaniards  before  them,  which  the  Sy- 
merons,  whom  the  terror  of  the  shot  had  driv- 
en to  some  distance,  observed,  and  recalling 
their  courage,  animated  each  other  with  songs 
in  their  own  language,  and  rushed  forward  with 
iuch  impetuosity^  that  they  overtook  them  near 
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the  towD,  and  supported  by  the  English,  dispersed 
them  with  the  loss  of  only  one  man,  who,  after  he  had 
received  his  wound,  had  strength  and  resolution  left 
to  kill  his  assailant. 

They  pursued  the  enemy  into  the  town,  in 
irhich  they  met  with  some  plunder,  which  was 
given  to  the  Synierons,  and  treated  the  inha- 
bitants with  great  clemency,  Drake  himself  go* 
ing  to  the  Spanish  ladies  to  assure  them  that 
no  injuries  should  be  ofl'ercd  them  ;  so  inseparable 
B  bomanity  from  true  courage. 

Having  thus  broken  the  spirits,  and  scattered 
the  forces  of  the  Spaniards,  he  pursued  his  march 
to  his  ship,  without  any  apprehension  of  dan* 
ger,  yet  with  great  speed,  being  very  solicitous 
about  the  state  of  the  crew ;"  so  that  he  allowed 
his  men,  harrassed  as  they  were,  but  little  tim« 
for  sleep  or  refreshment,  but  by  kind  exhorta- 
tfons,  gentle  authority,  and  a  cheerful  partici- 
pation of  all  their  hardshi])S,  prevailed  upon 
them  io  bear,  without  murmurs,  not  only  the 
toil  of  travelling,  but  on  some  days  the  pain  of 
hanger. 

In  this  march  he  owed  much  of  his  expedition 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Symerons,  who  being  ac- 
customed to  the  climate,  and  naturally  robust, 
not  only  brought  him  intelligence,  and  shewed 
the  way,  but  carried  necesssaries,  provided  victu- 
als, and  built  lodgings,  and,  when  any  of  the  Eng- 
lish fainted  in  the  way,  two  of  them  would  carry 
;*  him  between  them  for  two  miles  together;  nor 
M^s  their  valour  less  than  their  industry,  af- 
ttr  they  had  learned,  from  their  English  com- 
panions, to  despise  the  iire-arms  of  the  Spa- 
niards. 

When   they    were  yfhhin   five  leagues  of   l\i^ 
•hips^    die/^  jtoand  a  town   built  in  their  ab&t^uc% 
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by  the  Symeroas,  at  which  Drake  conseni 
halt,  sending  a  Symeron  to   the    ship   witl 
gold  tooth.pick  as  a  token,  which,    thoug 
master  knew  it,   was  not  sufficient   to  gaii 
messenger  credit,   till  upon  examination  he 
that  the  captain  having   ordered   him  to   r 
no  messenger  without   his  handwriting,   hat 
graven*  his   name  upon  it  with  the   point 
knife.     He  then  sent  the  pinnace  up  the 
which  they  met^  and  afterwards  sent  to  the 
for  those  whose  weariness  had  made   theI^  i 
to  march  farther.     On  February   23,   the 
company  was  reunited;  and  Drake,    whose 
or  ill  success  never  prevailed   over  his  piety, 
brated  their  meeting  with  thanks  to  God. 

Drake,  not  yet  discouraged,  now  turne 
thoughts  to  new  prospects,  and,  without  Ian 
ing  in  melancholy  reflections  upon  his  pasi 
carriages,  employed  himself  in  forming  sc 
for  repairing  them.  Eager  of  action,  an 
quainted  with  man's  nature,  he  never  si 
idleness  to  infe^  his  followers  with  coward ic« 
kept  them  from  sinking  under  any  disappoii 
l)y  diverting  their  attention  to  some  new 
prize. 

Upon  consultation   with  his  own  men   a 
Sjmerons,    he   found  them  divided  in  thei 
nions:  some  declaring,  that,    before  they 
ed  in  any  new  attempt,   it  was  necessary 
crease  their  stores  of  provisions  ;  and  othei 
ing,    that  the  ships   in  which   the   treasui 
conveyed,  should  be  immediately  attacked. 
Symerons    proposed    a    third    plan,    and    j 
him    to     undertake    another    march    over 
to  the  house  of  one  Pezoro  near   Veragua, 
hiaves     brought  him  every    day   more   tha 
hundred  pounds  stevVmg  Ixoxa  l\v^i  vuvcLi'^. 
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ht  heaped  together  in  a  strong  stone  honse^  whicl| 
might  by  the  help  of  the  English  be  easily  forced. 
Drake,  being  unwilling  to  fatigue  his  follow- 
ers with  another  journey,  determined  to  comply 
vith  both  the  other  opinions;  and  manning  his 
two  pinnaces,  the  Bear  and  the  Minion,  he  sent 
John  Oxenham  in  the  Bear  towards  Tolon,  to  seize 
ttpon  provisions ;  and  went  himself  in  the  Mi- 
nion to  the  Cabezas,  to  intercept  the  treasure 
that  was  to  be  transported  from  Veragua  andi 
that  coast  to  the  fleet  at  N ombre  de  Dios, 
Krst  dismissing  with  presents  those  Symerons 
that  desired  to  return  to  their  wives,  and  ordering 
those  thatchose  to  remain  to  be  entertained  in  the 
ship. 

Drake  took  at  the  Cabezas  a  frigate  of  Nica- 
Tagna,  the  pilot  of  which  informed  that  there  was, 
in  the  harboaf  of  Ycragua,  a  ship  freighted  with 
more  than  a  million  of  gold,  to  which  he  offered 
to  conduct  him  (being  well  acquainted  with  the 
foundings)  if  he  might  be  allowed  his  share  of  the 
prize ;  so  much  was  his  avarice  superior  to  his  ho- 
nesty. 

Drake,  after  some  deliberation,  complying  with 
the  Pilot's  importunities,  sailed  towards  the  harbour, 
bat  had  no  sooner  entered  the  mouth  of  it  than  he 
heard  the  report  of  artillery,   which  was  answered 
by  others  at  a  greater  distance  y  upon  which  the  pi- 
lot told  him  that  they  were  discovered,  this  being 
tite  signal  appointed  by  the  governor  to  alarm  the 
coast. 

Drake  now  thought  it  convenient  to  return  to  the 
ship,  that  he  might  enquire  the  success  of  the  other 
pinnace,  which  he  found,  with  a  frigate  that  she  had 
taken,  with  twenty«eight  fat  hogs,  tw6  hundred  hens, 
and  great  store  of  maize^   or  Indian  corn.    "Vha 
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Tessel  itself  was  so  strong  and  well  built,  that  he  fitted 
it  out  for  war,  determining  to  attack  the  fleet  at 
Nombre  de  Dios. 

On  March  the  2lst  he  set  sail  with  the  new 
frigate  and  the  bear  towards  the  Cabezas,  at  which 
he  arrived  in  about  two  days,  and  found  there 
Tetu,  a  Frenchman,  with  a  ship  of  war,  who, 
after  having  received  from  him  a  supply  of  water 
and  other  necessaries,  intreated  that  he  might  join 
with  him  in  Jiis  attempt ;  which  Drake  consent- 
ing to,  admittL'd  him  to  accompany  him  with 
twenty  of  his  men,  stipulating  to  allow  them  an 
equal  share  of  wliatcver  booty  they  should  gain. 
Yet  were  they  not  without  some  suspicions  of  dan- 
ger from  this  new  ally,  he  having  eighty  men^ 
and  they  being  now  reduced  to  thirty-one. 

Then  manning    the  frigate  and  two  pinnaces, 
they   set  sail  for  the  Cabezas^  where  they  tett  the 
fri^ite,   which  was  too  large  for  tlie  shallows  orer 
which  they  were  to   pass,  and   proceeded  to  Rio 
Francisco.     Here  they  landed,  and  having  ordered 
the  pinnaces  to  return  to  the  same   place  on  the 
4th  day  following,   travelled   through  the   woods 
towards  Nombre  do  Dios  with  such  silence  and  re- 
gularity as  surprised  the  French,  who  did  not  ima- 
gine the  Symerons  so  discreet  or  obedient  as  thejr 
appeared,  and  were  therefore  in  perpetual  anxiety 
about   the   fidelity  of  their  guides,  and  the  proba- 
bility of  their   return.      Nor   did  the  SymeroM 
treat  them  ^ith  that  submission  and  regard  which 
they  paid  to  the  English,  whose  bravery  audconduft 
they  had  already  tried. 

At  length  after  a  laborious  march  of  more   thau 
seven  leagues,    they   began    to  hear  the  hammeri 
of  the  carpenters  in  the  bay,   it  being  the  custont. 
^j'n  that  hot  season  to  work  in  the  night ;    and  io  ^ 
/f^ort   time  they  percOTeOL  t\\c  ;!i\)^v^^Vy  ot  thcffr* 
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coes,  or  droves  of  mules,  from  Panama.  They 
BOW  DO  louger  doubted  that  their  labours  would  be 
refiarded,  and  every  man  imagined  himself  secure 
from  poverty  and  Jabour  for  the  remaining  part  of 
hh  li(e.  They,  therefore,  when  the  mules  came  up^ 
rushed  out  and  seized  them,  with  an  alacrity  pro- 
portioned to  their  expectations.  The  three  droves 
coBsisted  of  one  hundred  and  nine  mules,  each  of 
which  carried  three  hundred  pounds  weight  of  siU 
Ter.  It  was  to  little  purpose  that  the  soldi- 
^rs  ordered  to  guard  the  treasure,  attempt- 
ed resistance.  After  a  short  combat,  in  which 
the  French  captain,  and  one  of  the  Symerons 
were  wounded,  it  appeared  with  how  much 
greater  ardour  men  are  animated  by  interest  than 
^dclify. 

As  it  was  possible  for  them  to  cany  away  but 
a  small  part  of  this  treasure,  after  having  wearied 
themsehcs  with  hiding  it  in  holes  and  shallow 
waters,  they  determined  to  return  by  the  same  way, 
and,  without  being  pursued,  entered  the  woods, 
where  the  French  captain,  being  disabled  by  his 
wound,  was  obliged  to  stay,  two  ot  his  company  con. 
tiuuing  with  him. 

AfVhen  they  had  gone  forward  about  two  league!?, 
the  Frenchmen  missed  another  of  their  company, 
who  upon  enquiry  was  known  to  be  intoxicated 
with  wine,  and  supposed  to  have  lost  hiin- 
'  self  in  the  woods,  by  ncgle6ting  to  observe  the 
guides. 

But  common  prudence  not  allowing  them  to 
hazard  the  whole  company  by  too  much  solici- 
tude for  a  single  life,  they  travelled  on  towards 
Rio  Francisco,  at  which  they  arrived  April  the  3d  ; 
hut,  looking  out  for  their  pinnaces,  were  bur- 
prized  with  the  sight  of  seven  Spanish  shallops,  and 
immediately   concluded  that  some  intelligettCfe   o( 
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their  motions  bad  been  carried  to  Nombre  de  Dioff^ 
and  that  these  vessels  had  been  fitted  out  to  pursue 
thcxn.  which  might  undoubtedly  have  overpowered 
the  pinnaces  and  tht'ir  feeble  crew.  Nor  did  their 
suspicion  stop  here;  but  immediatelj  it  occurred 
to  them,  that  their  men  had  been  compelled  by  tor- 
ture to  discover  where  their  frigate  and  ship  were 
stationed,  which  being  weakly  manned^  and  without 
the  presence  of  the  chief  commander,  would  fail 
into  their  hands  almost  without  resistance^  and  all 
*  possibility  ot*  escaping  be  entirely  cut  oft'. 

These  retiections  sunk  the  whole  company  into 
despair;  and  every  one,  instead  of  endeavouring 
to  break  through  the  difficulties  that  surrounded 
him,  resigned  up  himself  to  his  ill  fortune;  whea 
Drake,  whose  iutrepidity  was  never  to  be  shaken^ 
and  whose  reason  was   never  to  be  surprized  or 
embarrai^sed,    represented   to   them   that,    though 
the  Spaniards  should  have  made  themselves  masters 
of  their  pinnaces,    they  might    yet  be   hindered 
from  discovering  the  ships.     He  put  them  in  mind 
that   the  pinnaces  could  not  be  taken,    the  mea 
examined,  their  examinations  compared,  the  reso- 
lutions formed,  their  vessels  scut  out,~and  tlie  ships 
taken^  in   an   instant.     Some  time  must  ncccssa. 
rily    be    spent    before    the    last   blow    could    be 
struck;  and,  if  that  time  wore  not  negligently  lost^ 
it  might  be  possible  for  some  of  them  to  reach  the 
ships  before  the  enemy,  and  direct  them  to  change 
their  station. 

They  were  aniinated  with  this  discourse,  by 
which  they  discovered  that  t.'icir  leader  was  not 
without  hope;  but  when  they  came  to  look  more 
nearly  into  their  situation,  they  were  unable  to 
conceive  upon  what  it  was  founded.  To  pass  by 
land  was  impossible,    as  the  way  lay  over  high 
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mountains,  throngh  thick  woods  and  deep  rivers  y 
and  they  had  not  a  single  boat  in  their  power,  so 
that  a  passage  by  water  seemed  equally  imprac- 
ticitble.  But  Drake,  whose  penetration  immedi. 
*  ately  discovered  all  the  circumstances  and  incon- 
veniences of  every  scheme,  soon  determined  upon 
the  only  means  of  success  which  their  condition 
ifforded  them :  and  ordered  his  men  to  make  a 
raft  ont  of  the  trees  that  were  then  floating  on 
thr  river,  offered  himself  to  put  off  to  sea  upon  it, 
md  cheerfully  asked  who  would  accompany  him, 
John  Owen,  John  Smith,  and  two  Frenchmen, 
who  were  willing  to  share  his  fortune,  embarked 
with  him  on  the  raft,  which  was  fitted  out  with 
a  sail  made  of  a  bisket-sack,  and  an  oar  to  direct 
its  course  instead  of  a  rudder. 

Then  having  comforted  the  rest  with  assurances 
of  his  regard  for  them,  and  resolution  to  leave 
nothing  unattempted  for  their  deliverance,  he  put 
off,  and  after  having,  with  much  difficulty,  sailed 
three  leagues,  descried  two  pinnaces  hasting  to- 
wards him,  which,  upon  a  nearer  approach,  he 
discovered  to  be  his  own,  and  perceiving  that 
they  anchored  behind  a  point  that  jutted  out  into 
the  S041,  he  put  to  shore,  and,  crossing  the  land 
OD  foot,  was  received  by  his  company  with  that 
satisfaction  which  is  only  known  to  those  that 
have  been  acquainted  with  dangers  and  distresses. 

The  same  night  they  rowed  to  Rio  Francisco, 
where  they  took  in  the  rrst,  with  what  treasure 
they  had  been  able  to  carry  with  them  through 
the  woods ;  then  sailing  back  with  the  utmost 
expedition,  they  returned  to  their  frigate,  and 
soon  after  to  their  ship,  where  Drake  divided  the 
gold  and  silver  equally  between  the  French  and 
the  English. 
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Here  they  spent  about  fburteea  days  m  iittiii| 
out  their  frigate  more  completely,  and  then  dis. 
missing  the  Spaniards  with  their  ship,  lay  a  (eM 
days  among  the  Cabezas;  while  tweke  Euglisl 
and  sixteen  Symcrons  travelled  once  more  intc 
the  country,  as  well  to  recover  the  French  cap 
tain,  whom  they  had  left  wounded,  as  to  brin^ 
away  the  treasure  which  they  had  in  the  sand& 
Drake,  whom  his  company  wonld  not  suffer  U 
hazard  his  person  in  another  land  expeditioo^ 
wc^t  with  them  to  Rio  Francisco,  where  he  found 
one'dlL^e  Frenchmen  who  had  staid  to  attend 
their  captain,  and  was  informed  by  him,  upoi 
his  enquiries  after  his  fortune,  that  half  an  houi 
after  l^eir  separation,  the  Spaniards  came  upoD 
them,  and  easily  seized  upon  the  wounded  cap< 
tain ;  but  that  his  companion  might  hare  escaped 
with  him,  had  he  not  preferred  money  to  lifej 
for  seeing  him  throw  down  a  box  of  jewels  tha) 
retarded  him,  he  could  not  forbear  taking  it  up. 
and  with  that,  and  the  gold  which  he  had  already, 
was  so  loaded  that  he  could  not  escape.  With 
regard  to  the  bars  of  gold  and  silver,,  which  the) 
had  concealed  in  the  ground,  he  informed  them 
that  two  thousand  men  had  been  employed  in 
digging  for  them. 

The  men,  however,  either  mistrusting  tlie  ia 
former's  veracity,  or  couMent  that  what  the) 
had  hidden  could  not  be  found,  pursued  theh 
journey  ;  but  upon  their  arrival  at  the  ^  place 
ibund  the  ground  turned  up  for  two  miles  round 
and  were  able  to  recover  no  more  than  thirteei 
bars  of  silver,  and  a  small  quantity  of  gold.  Thej 
discovered  afterwards  that  the  Frenchman  whi 
was  left  in  the  woods,  falling  aftci^iards  into  th 
hands  of  the  Spaniards,  was  tortured  by  them  til 
he  confessed  where  Dcak^  \ssiA  concealed  his  plui 
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ier.      So  fatal  to    Drake's  expedition  was   the 
drunkenness  of  his  followers. 

Then  dismissing  the  French,  they  passed  bj 
Carthagcna  with  their  colours  Hying,  and  soon 
after  took  a  frigate  laden  with  provisions  and 
honey,  which  they  valued  as  a  great  restorative^ 
and  then  sailed  away  to  the  Gabczas. 

Here  they  staid  about  a  week  to  clean  tlicir 
Tessels,  and  fit  them  for  a  long  voyage,  deter- 
mining  to  set  sail  for  England;  and,  that  the 
fiithful  Symerons  might  not  go  away  unrewarded, 
broke  up  their  pinnaces,  and  gave  them  the  iron, 
the  most  valuable  present  in  the  world  to  a  nation 
whose  only  employments  were  war  and  hunt- 
ing, and  amongst  whom  show  and  luxury  had 
BO  place. 

Pedro^   their  captain,   being  desired  by  Drake 
to  go  through  the  ship,  and  to  choose  what  ho 
most  desired,   fixed  his  eye  upon  a  scymetcr  set 
irith   diamonds,    which  the   French  captain  had 
presented  to  Drake ;  and  being  unwilling  to  ask 
for  so  valuable  a  present,  ofi'ered  for  it  four  large 
quoits,    or  thick  plates   of  gold,    which  he  had 
I     hitherto  concealed ;  but  Drake,  desirous  to  jshew 
him  that  fidelity  is  seldom  without  a  recompcncc, 
gave  it  him  with  the  highest  professions  of  satis. 
faction  and  esteem.     Pedro,  receiving  it  with  the 
utmost  gratitude,  informed  him,  that  by  bestow- 
ing it  he  had  conferred  greatness  and  honour  upon 
him ;  for  by  presenting  it  to  his  King,  he  doubted 
sot  of  obtaining  the  highest   rank   amongst  the 
Symerons.      He  then  persisted  in  his  resolution 
of  leaving  the  gold,  which  was  generously  thrown 
by   Drake  into  the  common  slock ;  for  he  said, 
that  those  at  whose  expences  he  had  been  sent 
out,  ought  to  share  in  all  the  gain  of  the  expcdu 
tion^  y^'iaterer  pretence  cavil  and  chicsifXQTy  BiV^VA 
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supply  for  the  appropriation  of  any  part  of  it» 
Thus  was  Drake's  character  consistent  with  itself; 
he  was  equally  superior  to  avarice  and  fear,  and 
through  whatever  danger  he  might  go  in  quest  of 
gold,  he  thought  it  not  valuable  enough  to  be  obii 
tained  by  artifice  or  dishonesty. 

They  now  forsook  the  coast  of  America,  whkA 
for  mauy  months  they  had  kept  in  perpetual 
alarms,  having  taken  more  than  two  hundred 
ships  of  all  sizes  between  Carthagena  and  Noaibrri" 
de  Dios,  of  which  they  never  destroyed  any,  uiw 
less  they  were  fitted  out  against  them,  nor  ever 
detained  the  prisoners  longer  than  was  necessary 
for  their  own  security  or  concealment,  providing 
for  them  in  the  same  manner  as  for  themselrety 
and  prote(^ing  them  from  the  malice  of  the  Syme- 
reus;  a  behaviour  which  humanity  dictates,  and* 
which,  perhaps,  even  policy  cannot  disapprove. 
He  must  certainly  meet  with  obstinate  oppositioft 
who  makes  it  equally  dangerous  to  yield  as  ta 
resist,  and  who  leaves  his  enemies  no  hopes  but 
from  vidtory. 

What  riches  they  acquired  is  not  particularly 
related;  but  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  tiw 
plunder  of  30  many  vessels,  together  with  the  sil- 
ver which  they  seized  at  Nombre  de  Dios,  mast 
amount  to  a  very  large  sum,  though  the  part  that 
was  allotted  to  Drake  was  not  suSicient  to  lull 
him  in  eficminacy,  or  to  repress  his  natural  incli* 
nation  to  adventures* 

They  arrived  at  Plymouth  on  the  9th  of  August^ 
1573,  On  Sunday  in  the  afternoon;  and  so  much 
were  the  people  delighted  with  the  news  of  their 
arrival,  that  they  left  the  preacher,  and  ran  ia 
crowds  to  the  quay  with  shouts  and  congratnlatioos. 

Drake  having,  in  his  former  expedition,  had  a 
ricw  of  the  South  Sea,  aa^lLoi\£k&^iLT^viLiLtioato 
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■3  upon  it,  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  diyerted 
from  his  design  by  the  prospedt  of  any  difhcultics 
that  might  obstru6l  the  attempt,  nor  any  dangers 
that  might  attend  the  execution ;  obstacles  which 
brave  men  often  find  it  much  more  easy  to  orer- 
come,  than  secret  envy  and  domestick  treachery. 

Drake's  reputation  was  now  sufficiently  ad. 
finced  to  incite  detra^ion  and  opposition ;  and  it 
is  easy  to  imagine  that  a  man  by  nature  superior 
tu  mean  artifices,  and  bred  from  his  earliest  years^ 
ti>  the  labour  and  hardships  of  a  sea  life,  was  Tcry 
little  acquainted  with  policy  and  intrigue,  Tery 
Uttle  versed  in  the  methods  of  application  to  the 
powerful  and  great,  and  unable  to  obviate  the 
practices  of  those  whom  his  merit  had  made  his 
^emies. 

Nor  arc  such  the  only  opponents  of  great  en« 
terpriscs:  there  arc  some  men,  of  l.^.tow  views 
and  grovelling  conceptions,  who,  without  the 
instigation  of  personal  malice,  treat  every  new 
attempt  as  wild  and  chimerical,  and  look  upon 
Ck'ery  endeavour  to  depart  from  the  beaten  track 
as  the  rash  efibrt  of  a  warm  imagination,  or  the 
{littering  speculation  of  an  exalted  mind,  that 
may  please  and  dazzle  for  a  time,  but  can  pro* 
f  jce  no  real  or  lasting  advantage. 

These  men  value  themselves  upon  a  perpetual 
Kcpticism,  upon  believing  nothing  but  their  own 
lenses,  upon  calling  for  demonstration  where  it 
cannot  possibly  be  obtained,  and  sometimes  upon 
holding  out  against  it  when  it  is  laid  before  them ; 
span  inventing  arguments  against  the  success  of 
iny  new  under tak nig,  and,  where  arguments  can- 
lot  be  fouud,  upon  treating  it  with  contempt  and 
fidicule. 

Such  have  been  the  ipost  formidable  enemies 
of  thi.*  £^rc'at  bcnctkdtors  to  msLoiimAi    and   \,% 
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these  we  can  hardly  doubt  bat  that  much 
opposition  which  Drake  met  with  is  to  be 
buted ;    for  their  notions   and   discourse 
agreeable  to  the  lazy,  the  envious,  and  th( 
rous,  that  they  seldom  fail  of  becoming  p< 
and  directing  the  opinions  of  mankind. 

Whatsoever  were  his  obstacles,  and  wha^ 
the  motives  that  produced  them,  it  was  i 
the  year  1577,  that  he  was  able  to  assei 
force  proportioned  to*  his  design,  and  to 
a  commission  from  the  Queen,  by  which  1 
constituted  captain  general  of  a  licet  consis 
five  Tessels,  of  which  the  Pelican,  admiral, 
hundred  tons,  was  commanded  by  himsel 
Elizabeth,  Tice.admira],  of  eighty  tons,  bj 
Winter;  the  Marigold^  of  thirty  tons,  bj 
Thomas;  the  Swan,  fifty  tons,  by  John  C 
the  Christc^*  jer,  of  jGifteen  tons,  by  Thomas  J 
the  same,  as  it  seems,  who .  was  carpenter 
former  voyage,  and  destroyed  one  of  the  s 
Drake's  direction. 

These  ships,  equipped  partly  by  himse 
partly  by  other  private  adventurers,  he  r 
with  164  stout  sailors,  and  furnished  wit 
provisions  as  he  judged  necessary  for  th 
voyage  in  which  he  was  engaged.  Nor 
confine  his  concern  to  naval  stores,  or  u 
preparations;  but  carried  M'ith  him  whatt 
thought  might  contribute  to  raise  in  those  : 
with  which  he  should  have  any  intercours 
highest  ideas  of  the  politeness  and  raagnifict 
his  native  country,  lie  therefore  not  oul 
cured  a  complete  service  of  sih  cr  for  his  owr 
and  furnished  the  cook-room  with  many  ve 
the  same  metal,  but  engaged  several  music 
accompany    him;    rightly   judging    that    i 
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onld  more  excite  the  admiration  of  any  sayagcr 
od  uncivilized  people. 

Having  been  driven  back  by  a  tempest  in  their 
rst  attempt,  and  obliged  to  return  to  Plymouth 
)  repair  the  damages  which  they  had  suffered, 
iiey  set  sail  again  from  thence  on  the  13th  of 
>ecembcr,  1577,  and  on  the  25th  had  sight  of 
/ape  Cantire  in  Barbary,  from  whence  they  coast- 
d  on  Southward  to  the  island  of  Mogadore,  which 
)rak.e  had  appointed  for  the  first  place  of  rendez- 
ous,  and  on  the  27th  brought  the  whole  fleet  to 
luchor  in  a  harbour  on  the  main  land. 

TliL*y  were  soon  after  their  arrival  discovered 
ly  the  Moors  that  inhabited  those  coasts,  who 
icnt  two  of  the  principal  men  amongst  them  oo 
>oard  Drake's  ship,  receiving  at  the  same  time  two 
9f  his  com  pan)  as  hostages.  These  men  he  not. 
only  treated  in  the  most  splendid  manner,  but 
presented  with  such  thiugs  as  they  appeared  most 
to  admire;  it  being  with  him  an  established 
maxim,  to  endeavour  to  secure  in  every  country  f^ 
kind  reception  to  such  Englishmen  as  might  com^ 
after  him,  by  treating  the  inhabitants  with  kind- 
ness and  generosity;  a  condudt  at  once  just  and 
politick ;  to  the  neglect  of  which  may  be  attri- 
buted many  of  the  injuries  sutVercd  hy  our  sailors 
in  diatant  countries,  which  are  generally  ascribed 
rather  to  the  effects  of  wickedness  and  folly  of  our 
cauiinandcrs,  than  the  barbarity  of  the  natives, 
«iio  seldom  fall  upon  any  unless  they  have  been 
lirst  plundered  or  insulted;  and,  in  revenging  the 
n^ages  of  one  crew  upon  another  of  the  same  na- 
tion, are 'guilty  of  nothing  but  what  is  coun- 
tt'iianced  by  the  example  ol  the  Europeans  them- 
lelves. 

But  this' friendly  intercourse  was  in  appearance 
luou  broken;   for^  on  the  next  dsLy  oll.^crviug  thAfc 
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Jiloors  making  sigaals  from  the  laad,  they  EMt  oifi 
their  boat,  as  before,  to  fetch  them  to  the  ship,  and 
one  John  Fry  leaped  ashore,  intending  to  become 
a  hostage  as  on  the  former  day,  when  immediately 
he  was  seized  by  the  Moors  ;  and  the  crew,  obscrr- 
ing  great  numbers  to  start  up  from  behind  the  rock 
witJi  weapons  iu  their  hands,  found  it  madness  to  at- 
tempt his  rescue,  and  therefore  provided  for  their 
own  security  by  returning  to  the  ship. 

Fry  was  immediately  carried  to  the  King,  who, 
being  then  in.  continual  expedation  of  an  invasion 
from  Portugal,  suspected  that  these  ships  were  sent 
only  to  observe  the  coast,  and  discover  a  proper 
harbour  for  the  main  fleet ;  but  being  informed  who 
they  were,  and  whither  they  were  bound,  not  only, 
dismissed  his  captive,  but  made  large  offers  of  friend- 
ship and  assistance,  which  Drake,  however,  did  not 
stay  to  receive,  but  being  disgusted  at  this  breach 
of  tlie  laws  of  commerce,   and  afraid  of  farther 
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laving  spent  some  days  in  search- 
ing for  his  man,  in  which  he  met  with  no  resist* 
ance,  left  the  coast  on  December  31,  some  time 
before  Fry's  return,  who,  being  obliged  by  this 
accident  to  somewhat  a  longer  residence  among 
the  Moors,  was  afterwards  sent  home  in  a  mer- 
chant's ship. 

On  January   16,    they  arrived  at  Cape  Blanc, 
having    iii    their    passage    taken    several    SpauisI 
vessels.      Here   while  Drake  was  employing   b' 
men  in  catching  lish, .  of  which  this  coast  atfon 
great  plenty  and  various  kinds,    the  inhabitar 
came  down  to  the  sea-side  witli  their  alisorges, 
leather-bottles,  to  trailick  for  water^i  which  tl 
were  willing  to  purchase  with  ambergrise  and  ot 
gums.      But  Drake,    compassionating  the  uiu 
of  their  condition,  gave  them  water  whenever  ♦ 
suiked  for  it^  and  ktt  thcuv  U\vi\t  commoditic 
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traffick  with,  wheii  they  shoiild  be  again  reduced 
to  the  same  distress  without  finding  the  same  gene* 
rositj  to  relieTe  them. 

Here  having  discharged  some  Spanish  ships  which 
they  had  taken,  they  set  sail  towards  the  isles  of 
Cape  Vcrd,  and  on  January  28  came  to  anchor 
before  Mayo,  hoping  to  furnish  themselves  with 
fresh  water ;  but  having  landed,  they  found  the 
town  by  the  water's  side  entirely  deserted,  and, 
marching  farther  up  the  country,  saw  the  vallies 
extremely  fruitful,  and  abounding  with  ripe  figs^ 
cocoas,  and  plantains,  but  could  by  no.  means  pre-, 
vail  npon  the  inhabitants  to  converse  or  traffick 
with  them :  however,  they  were  suffered  by  them 
to  range  the  country  wfthout  molestation,  but  found 
no  water,  except  at  such  a  distance  from  the  sea 
that  the  labour  of  conveying  it  to  the  ships  was 
greater  than  it  was  at  that  time  necessary  for 
them  to  undergo/  Salt,  had  they  wanted  it, 
might  have  been  obtained  with  less  trouble,  be- 
ing left  by  the  sea  upon  the  sand,  and  harden- 
ed by  the  sun  during  the  ebb,  in  such  quantities, 
that  the  chief  trafiick  of  their  island  is  carried  oi| 
vith  it. 

January  31,  they  passed  by  St.  Jago,  an  island 
at  that  time  divided  between  the  natives  and  th« 
Portuguese,  who,  first  entering  these  islands  under 
the  shew  of  traffick,  by  degrees  established  them., 
selves,  claimed  a  superiority  over  the  original  in* 
habitants,  and  harrassed  them  with  such  cruelty^ 
that  they  obliged  them  either  to  fly  to  the  woods 
Bod  mountains,  and  perish  with  hunger,  or  to  take 
lip  arms  against  their  oppressors,  and,  un- 
der the  insuperable  disadvantages  with  which 
they  contended,  to  die  almost  without  a  battle 
in  defence  of  their  natural  rights  and  ancient  pos« 
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Such  ti^atment  had  the  natives  of  St.  Jagi 
received,  which  had  driven  them  into  the  rock] 
parts  of  the  island,  from  whence  they  made  in 
cursions  into  the  plantations  of  the  Portuguese 
sometimes  with  loss,  but  generally  with  that  succes 
which  desperation  naturally  procures;  so  that  th* 
Portuguese  were  in  continual  alarms,  and  livci 
with  the  natural  consequences  of  guilt,  terro 
and  anxiety.  They  were  wealthy,  but  no 
happy ;  and  possessed  the  island,  buc  not  enjoy 
edit. 

They  then  sailed  on  within  sight  of  Fogo,  a: 
island  so  called  from  a  mountain,  about  the  middl 
of  it^  continually  burning,  and,  like  the  rest 
inhabited  by  the  Portuguese ;  two  leagues  to  th 
South  of  which  lies  Brava,  which  has  received  it 
name  from  its  fertility,  aboufiding,  though  unin 
habited,  with  all  kinds  of  fruits,  and  watered  witl 
great  numbers- of  springs  and  brooks,  which  wouh 
easily  in?lte  the  possessors  of  the  adjacent  island 
to  settle  in  it,  but  that  it  affords  neither  harbou 
nor  anchorage.  Drake,  after  having  sent  out  hi 
boats  with  plummets,  was  not  able  to  find  ani 
ground  about  it;  and  it  is  reported  that  man; 
'experiments  have  been  made  with  the  same  sue 
cess ;  however,  he  took  in  water  sufficient,  ant 
•  on  the  ^  of  February  set  sail  for  the  Straits  of  Ma 
gel]  an. 

On  February  17  they  passed  the  Equator,  am 
Continued  their  voyage,  with  sometimes  calms 
and  sometimes  contrary  winds,  but  without  anj 
memorable  accident,  to  March  28,  when  one  o 
their  vessels,  with  twenty-eight  men,  and  the  great 
est  part  of  their  fresh  water  on  board,  was,  U 
their  great  discouragement,  separ.'ited  from  them 
but  tbcir  perplexity  lasted  not  long,   for  on  th' 
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next  day  ihej  discoYcred  and  rejoined  their  asso- 
ciates. 

In  their  long  coarse,  which  gave  them  oppor^ 
fuuitics    of  observing   several  animals,  both  in  the 
air  and  water,  at  that  time  very  littJe  known,  no<« 
thiDg  entertained   or  surprized   them   more   than 
the  Flying  Fish,    which   is  near  olr  the  same  size 
with    a  herring,  and  has  hns  of  the  length  of  his 
whole  body,  by  the  help  of  which,  when  he  is  pui« 
sued  by   the   bonito,  or  great  macliercl,  as  soon 
as  he  finds  himself  upon  the  point  cf  being  taken^ 
he  springs  up  into  the  air,  and  flies  forward  as  long 
as  his  wings  continue  wet,  moisture  being,  as   it 
seems,  necessary   to  make  them  pliant  and  movea- 
ble ;  and  when  they  become  dry  and  stiif,  he  fails 
down  into  the  water,  unless  some  bark  or  ship  in- 
tercept him,  and  dips  them  again  for  a  second  llight. 
This  unhappy  animal  is  not  only  pursued  by  fishes 
in  his   natural  element,  but  attacked  in  the  air, 
where  he  hopes  for  security,  by  the  don,  or  spar, 
kite,  a  great  bird  that  preys  upon  fish  ;  and  their 
species  must  surely  be  destroyed,  were  not  their  in. 
ercasc  so  great,  that  the  young  fry,   in  one  part  of 
the  year,  covers  the  sea. 

There  is  another  fish,  named  the  cuttil,  of  which 
wbole  shoals  Avill  sometimes  rise  at  once  out  of  the 
water,  and  of  which  a  great  multitude  fell  into  their 
«hip. 

At  length,  having  sailed  without  sight  of  land 
for  sixty-three  days,  they  arrived,  April  5,  at  the 
coast  of  13rasil,  where,  on  the  7tli,  the  Christo- 
pher was  separated  again  from  them  by  a  stormy 
after  which  they  sailed  near  the  land  to  the  South, 
ward,  and  on  (he  14th  anchored  under  a  cape,  which 
they  afterwards  called  Cape  Joy,  because  in  two 
days  the  vessel  which  they  had  lo^t  jetun\cd  to 
them. 

M  3 
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Hating  spent  a  fortnight  in  the  mer  of  Plaia^ 
to  refresh  his  men  after  their  lonz  Toyage,  and  then 
fttanding  oat  to  sea,  he  was  again  sarprized  b j  a 
sudden  storm,  in  which  ther  lost  sight  of  the 
Swan.  This  accident  determined  Drake  to  con- 
tract the  namber  of  his  fleet,  that  he  might  not 
only  avoid  the  incoDTcnience  of  such  frequent  sepa* 
rations,  but  ease  the  labour  of  his  men,  by  hariog 
more  hands  in  each  ressel. 

For  this  purpose  he  sailed  along  the  coast  in 
quest  of  a  commodious  harbour,  and  on  May  13^ 
discofcred  a  bay,  which  seemed  not  improper  for 
their  purpose,  but  which  they  durst  not  enter  till 
it  was  examined  ;  an  employment  in  which 
Drake  never  trusted  any,  whatever  might  b« 
his  confidence  in  his  followers  on  other  occasions. 
He  well  knew  how  fatal  one  moment's  inattentioii 
might  be,  and  how  easily  almost  every  man 
suri'ers  himself  to  be  surprized  by  indolence  and 
security.  He  knew  the  same  credulity  that  might 
])rcvail  upon  him  to  trust  another,  might  in- 
duce another  to  commit  the  same  office  to  a 
third  ;  and  it  must  be  at  length,  that  some  of  them 
would  be  deceived.  He  .therefore,  as  at  other  , 
times,  ordered  the  boat  to  be  hoisted  out,  and 
taking  the  line  into  his  hand,  went  on  sound- 
ing the  passage  till  he  was  three  leagues  from 
his  ship  ;  when  on  a  su^lJen,  the  weather  changed, 
the  skies  blackened,  the  winds  whistled,  and  all 
the  usual  forerunners  of  a  storm  began  to  threat- 
en them :  nothing  was  now  desired  but  to  re- 
turn to  the  ship,  but  the  thickness  of  the  fog 
intercepting  it  from  their  sight,  made  tl^e  attempt 
little  other  than  desperate.  By  so  many  nnfor- 
secn  accidents  is  prudence  itself  liable  to  be 
6'inbarrassed !  So  diilicult  is  it  sometimes  for  the 
quickest  sagacityj   and  most  twVv^littiued  experi- 
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cncC)  to  judge  what  measures  ought  to  he  taken  I 
To  trust  another  to  souud  an  unknown  coast, 
appeared  to  Drake  foJIy  and  presumption  !  to 
be  absent  from  his  fleet,  though  but  for  an 
hour,  proved  nothing  Jess  than  to  hazard  the 
success  of  all  their  labours,  hardships^  and 
dangers. 

In  this  perplexity,  ivhich   Drake  was  not  more 
sensible  of    than  those  whom  he  had  left  in  the 
ships,  nothing  was  to  be  omitted,  however  dan. 
gerous,      that     might     contribute     to      extricate 
them  from  it,  as  they   could   venture   nothing  of 
equal  value  with  the  life   of  their  general.     Cap. 
tain  Thomas,  therefore,  having  the  jightest  vessel, 
steered  boldly  into  the  bay,  and  taking  the  gene. 
ml   aboard,    dropped    anchor,    and  lay   out    of 
danger,    while    the    rest  that  were  in   the  open 
lea   suifercd   much    from   the   tempest,    and    (ho 
Mary,  a  portugiiese  prize,   was  driven  away  be- 
fore the  wind ;    the  others  as  soon  as  the    (om- 
pest    was    over,    discovering   by   (he  fires   which 
were  made  on  shore  where  JJrake  was,  repaired  to 
him. 

Here  going  oil  shore   they  met  with  no  inhabi- 
tanU,  though  there  were  several   houses  or  huts 
standing,   in  which  they  found  a  good  quantify  of 
dried  lowis,    and   among  tlum    a  great   ninnhor 
of  ostriches,  of  which    the   thighs   were   as  ]ar':i) 
as  those  of  a  t^heep.      These  birds  are  too    heavy 
and  unwieldy  to   rise  from  the  ground,  but  with 
the  help  ot  their  wings    run  so    swiltly,  that    tiio 
English  could  never  come   near  enough    to  slioot 
at  them.     The    Indians,     commonly,    by  hold'uig 
f         a   large    plume    of    feathers     before    them,    and 
I         valkiiip;  gently  forward,   drive  the  ostriches  into 
some  narrow  neck,  or  point  of  land  ;  then  s\)ie'dd- 
i«if  a  /tro//^  not  from  one  side  to  the  other,  W 


ider  them    frH>m    retumiag   back   to   the  opea  . 

:v;j«  <c;:  iii«^ir  ilt^9    u^ou   tfaeia^  thas  confined 

•f^'ova   tho   cec  and   the   wiiter^  andwhcDtkey 
ckr  'Iirou  n  on  choir  back^,  ni!»h  in  aod  take  them. 

Xoc  fi  ivi-£!^  chLa  hdrboar  couTenient,  or  well 
torjdwUli  wood  a.ud  waCi.r«  thev  left  it  on  tke 
Ijcli  o[  .\l^^«  aad  on  ::'.o  ISrli  t'uterod  another 
ciucli  sdk.r«  j.i:d  mofv^  coniinovHous,  which  they 
no  iooTiLT  arrived  dC  th^n  Diako,  whose  restless 
a'^^pr.cicLoLi  ii.'vci  roau:i<.d,  ^cuc  AVioter  to  the 
Soucliv. ard.  in  qiK<c  oi  tliosc  ^hips  which  were 
ab>onr«  aad  iiiiaic?diarolv  afK'r  bdiiod  hmiseli:  to 
the  XorLl'.v.jrd  and  t:.iL>^Lly  meeting  with  the 
S-»va;i,  co'iJii'Jicdit  :j  the  rt-^t  of  the  dee t ;  after 
which,  in  pursuance  of  his  former  reaMiIution^ 
he  ordered  it  to  be  brukoti  up,  reserving  the 
iron-wovk  for  a  itirure  buppiy.  The  other  ves- 
sel which  they  lus:  in  tlio  lace  stomi  could  not  bo 
dii  covered. 

\V!:ilo  t  lie  V  were   thus  employed    upon  an  island 
about    :i    i:;:!^'  fro!U    the  luaiii    land,    to    which  at 
low-\^atei\    tiieio  wai   a   p-i^>aic    oii    foot,    they 
vere  disiovered   by    the    native-,  \\ho  appeared^ 
upon  a  hiii  at    a  di>(aneL\  daucl:)^    and    holding 
up    their    haiid^,    as    beekoiuii;;    the    English    to 
thmi:  which    Drake    ob.-;.»rviiii:,  sent  Qut  a  boat, 
wiih   knives,  be!l>.  and   bu;;les,  and   such    thing' 
as.    by    their    usefulness    or   novelty    he  ima^ii\u( 
Mould  be  agreeable.     As   soon    as    the    Englis 
)at!cled,  they  observed   two  men   running  towar* 
them,  as  deputed   by    the    company,  who    can 
Within  a  liitle  d'k  atcc,  and    then  standing   si 
could    not    b'j    prcx ailed   upoii    to    coiuo    near 
Tlie   English    therefore  tied    their   presents   tt 
pole  whicii    they    fixed  in  the  <rround,  and  t 
rrtinufi^  saw    the  Indiiiu^  advanc;*,  who,    tal 
"hat  Llicy  I'ouud  u^oa  t-u  ^o\vi%^   Iviii    in 
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ftirn  such  feathers  as  they  ivcar  npon  thd'r 
heads,  ifith  a  small  bone  about  i^x  inches  in 
length,  canred  round  the  top,  and  buriii&hcd. 

Drake,  observing   their  inclination   to    friend, 
ship  and  traffick,    advanced    with    some    of    his 
company  towards  the  hill,  upon  sight   of  whom 
the   Indians    ranged    themselves    in   a  line  from 
East    to     West,    and     one    of    them     running 
from   one  end  of  the  rank  to  the  other,  back- 
wards and  forwards,  bowed  himself  towards  the 
rising  and  setting   of  the  sun,  homing  his  hands 
over  his   head,    and  frequently    stopping  in  tho 
middle  of    the  rank,     leapiifg    up    towards    the 
moon  which    then     shone     diredtly    over     their 
heads  ;   thus  calling  the  sun  and  moon,   the  dei- 
ties they  worship,    to  witness    the  sincerity    of 
their  professions   of  peace  and  friendship.    While 
this    ceremony    was  performed,    Drake  and   his 
company  ascended  the  hill,  to  the  apparent  ter- 
ror of  the  Indians,   whose  apprehensions  when  the 
English  perceived,  they  peaceably  retired  ;  wliich 
gave  the  natives  so  much  encouragement,  that  they 
came  forward  immediately,  and  exchanged  their  ar- 
rows, feathers,  and  bones,  for  such  triti€s  as  wcr« 
offered  them. 

Thus  they  traded  for  some  time  ;  but  by  frequent 
I  intercourse  finding  that  no  violence  was  intended, 
:  they  became  familiar,  and  mingled  with  the  English 
I      without  the  least  dis.^rust. 

They  go  quite  naked,  except  a  skin  of  some  ani- 
I  jnal,  which  they  throw  over  their  shoulders  when 
they  lie  in  the  open  air.  They  knit  up  t^eir  hair 
vhich  is  very  long,  with  a  roll  of  ostrich  feathers, 
and  usually  carry  their  arrows  wrapped  up  in  it, 
that  they  may  not  encumber  them,  they  being 
inade  with  reeds^  headed  vf'iih  fint^  and  thcx^^ 
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fore  not  heary.  Their  bows  are  about  an  i 
long. 

Their  chief  ornament  is  paint,  which  they  use  < 
several  kinds,  delineating  genersdly  upon  their  bodu 
the  figures  of  the  snn  and  moon,  in  honour  of  the 
deities. 

It  is  observable,  that  most  nations,  among! 
whom  the  use  of  cioaths  is  unknown,  paint  the 
bodies.  Such  was  the  practice  of  the  first  inhab 
tants  of  oar  own  country.  From  this  custom  di 
our  earliest  enemies,  the  Picts,  ovire  their  dem 
siination.  As  it  is  not  probable  that  caprice  c 
fancy  should  be  uniform,  there  must  be,  doubtless 
some  reason  for  a  practice  so  general  and  prevailin 
in  distant  parts  of  the  world,  which  have  no  cons 
Biunication  with  each  other.  The  original  en 
of  painting  their  bodies  was  probably,  to  cixdud 
the  cold  ;  an  end,  which  if  we  belieye  some  reli 
tions,  is  so  effectually  produced  by  it,  that  theme 
thus  painted  never  shivt>r  at  the  most  piercio 
blasts.  But  doubtless  any  people  so  hardese 
by  continual  severities  would,  even  without  paint 
be  h'ss  sensible  of  the  cold  than  the  civilized  inha 
bitants  of  the  same  climate.  However,  this  prac 
tice  may  contribute,  in  some  degree,  to  defen 
them  from  the  injuries  of  winter,  and,  in  thos 
climates  where  little  evaporates  by  the  pores,  ma 
be  used  with  no  great  inconvenience;  bnt  in  he 
countries,  where  perspiration  in  greater  degree  i 
necessary,  the  natives  only  use  unction  to  prescrv 
them  from  the  other  extreme  of  weather;  so  well  d 
either  reason  or  experience  supply  the  place  « 
science  in  savage  countries. 

They  had  no  canoes  like  the  other  Indians,  no 

any  method  of  crossing  the  water,  which  was  proba 

biy  the  reason  why  the  b\Tds  m  the  adjacent  island] 

were  so  tanie,  that  tViey  m\^\i\./V^  Vot^^^mVJ^^S^j 


I 
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huniy  haying  never  been  before  frighted  or  molest. 
ed.  The  great  plenty  of  fowls  and  seals,  which 
crowded  the  shallows  in  such  numbers  that  they 
killed  at  their  first  arrival  two  hundred  of  thcoi 
in  an  hour,  contributed  much  to  the  rerreiihnient 
of  the  English,  who  named  the  place  Seal  Bay, 
from  that  animal. 

These  seals  seem  to  be  the  chief  food  of  the  na« 
fives,  for  the  Knglish  often  fouud  raw  pieces  of 
their  flesh  half  eaten,  and  left,  as  they  supposed, 
after  a  full  meal  by  the  Indians,  whom  they  never 
kaew  to  make  use  of  fire,  or  any  art,  in  dressing  or 
preparing  their  victuals. 

Nor  were  their  other  customs  less  wild  or  un- 
couth than  their  way  of  feeding  ;  one  of  them  hav- 
ing received  a  cap  olf  the  General's  head,  and  be- 
iag  extremely  pleased  as  well  with  the  honour  as 
the  gift,  to  express  his  gratitude,  and  confirm  tiie 
ilUauce  between  them,  retired  to  a  little  dist:ance, 
and  thrnstiug  an  arrow  into  his  leg,  let  the  blood 
ran  upon  the  ground,  testifying,  as  it  is  pro- 
bable, that  he  valued  Drake's  friendship  above 
life. 

Having  staid  fifteen  days  among  these  friendly 
laragcs  in  47  deg.  30  min.  S.  Lat.  on  June  3,  they 
set  sail  towards  the  South  Sea,  and  six  days  ai'ter^ 
wards  stopped  at  ajiother  little  bay  to  break,  up  the 
Christopher.  Then  passing  on,  theycast  anchor  in 
another  bay,  not  more  than  ^  leagues  dibUnc  from 
the  Straits  ot  Magellan* 

It  was  now  time  seriously  to  deliberate  in  what 
Banner  they  should  subl  witli  regard  to  the  Portu- 
guese prize,  which,  having  been  separated  from 
them  by  the  storm,  had  not  yet  rejoined  them. 
To  return  in  search  of  it  was  sufficiently  mortifying  ; 
to  proced  without  it,  was  not  only  to  deprive 
f    thfiiBMlvs  of  a  consjdardbJe  pskrt  qjl  their  lorco,. 
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but  to  c^ifposc  their  friends  and  companions,  whom 
common  hardships  and  dangers  had  endeared  to 
them,  to  certain  death  or  captivity.  This  consider-' 
ation  prevailed ;  and  therefore  on  the  18th,  after 
pr.'iycrs  to  God,  with  which  Drake  neyer  forgot  to 
bogin  an  enterprize,  he  put  to  sea,  and  the  next 
day,  noar  Port  Julian,  discovered  their  associates, 
whose  ship  was  now  grown  leaky,  having  sufiered 
much^  both  in  the  first  storm  by  which  they  were  dis- 
persed, and  afterwards  in  fruitless  attempts  to  re* 
gain  the  ileet. 

Drake^  therefore,  being  desirous  to  relieve  their' 
fatigues,  entered  Port  Julian,  and  as  it  was  hi^ 
custom  always  to  attend  in  person  when  any  im- 
portant business  was  in  hand,  went  ashore  with 
some  of  the  chief  of  his  company,  to  seek  for 
water,  where  he  was  immediately  accosted  by  two 
natives,  of  whom  Magellan  left  a  very  terrible  ac- 
count, having  described  them  as  a  nation  of  giants 
and  monsters ;  nor  is  his  narrative  entirely  without 
foundation,  for  they  are  of  the  largest  size,  though 
not  taller  than  some  Englishmen  ;  their  strength 
is  proportioned  to  their  bulk,  and  their  voice  loud^ 
boisterous,  and  terrible.  What  were  their  man* 
ncTS  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  it  is  not 
P'jssiblo  to  discover;  but  tf\e  slaughter  made,  of 
their  countrymen,  perhaps  without  provocation^ 
by  these  cruel  intruders,  and  the  general  massacre 
with  which  that  part  of  the  world  had  been  depopu- 
lated, might  have  raised  in  them  a  suspicion  of  all . 
strangers,  and  by  consequence  made  them  inhospi- 
table, treacherous,  and  bloody. 

The  two  who  associated  themselves  with  the  Eng- 
lish appeared  much  pleased  with  th^ir  new  guosis^ 
received  willingly  what  was  jiivcn  them,  and  very 
exactly  observed  every  thing  that  passed,  seemin^j 
mox^  particularly  ddiglited  with  seeing  Oliver^  tiw 
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aaster-goniicr,  shoot  an  English  arrow.  They 
shot  themselves  likewise  in  emulation,  but  their 
arrows  always  fell  to  the  ground  far  short  of  his. 

Soon  after  this  friendly  contest  came  another, 
who   obserring  the  familiarity   of  his    conn  try  tneii 
with  the  strangers,  appeared  much  displeased,  and 
as  the  Englishmen  perceived,   endeavoured  to  dis- 
made  them  from  such  an  intercourse.     What  eifect 
bis  arguments  had  was  soon  after  apparent,    for 
another  of  Drake's  companions,  being  desirous  to 
show  the  third  Indian  a  specimen  of  the  English 
ralonr  and  dexterity,  attempted  likewise  to  shoot 
an  arrow,^  but  drawing  it  with  his  full  force  burst 
the  bow-string ;    upon   which   the   Indians,    who 
irere  unacquainted  with  their  other  weapons,  imiu 
>  giaed  him  disarmed,  followed  the  company,  as  they 
were  walking  negligently  down  towards  their  boat, 
and  let   fly  their   arrows,  aiming    particularly   at 
Winter,  who  had  the  bow  in  his  hand.   He  finding 
himself  wonnded  in  the  shoulder,  endeavoured  to  re- 
fit hb  bow,  and  turning  about  was  pierced  with  a  se« 
Jcond  arrow  in  the  breast.    Oliver  the  gunner^  immc. 
diately  presented  his  piece  at  the  insidious  assailants^ 
which  failing  to  take  fire  gaye  them  time  to  level 
another  flight  of  arrows,  by  which  he  was  killed; 
uor,  perhaps,  had  any  of  them  escaped,  suprized 
and  perplexed  as  they  were,  had  not  Drake,  with 
hisosaal  presence  of  mind,  animated  their  courage, 
and  directed  their  motions,  ordering  them,  by  per. 
petnally  changing  their  places,  to  elude,  as  much 
)s  they  could,  the  aim  of  their  enemies,  and  to 
defend  their  bodies  with  their  targets ;  and  instruct, 
ing  them,  by  his  own  example,  to  pick  up,   and 
break  the  arrows  as'they  fell;  which  they  did  with 
tt  mach  diligence,  that  the  Indians  were  soon  in 
i[    danger  of  being  disarmed.     Then  Drake  himself 
*  I    tildng  the  gvn^  which  Oliver  bwd  so  uusuccessf uU y 
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executed  on  the  islaud,  or  set  shbore  on  i 
main  land,  or  bein^  sent  to  England  to 
tried  before  the  council  ;  of  which  after  a  da 
consideration,  he  chose  the  first,  alledging  i 
improbability  of  persuading  any  to  leave  1 
expedition  for  the  sake  of  transporting  a  crimii 
to  England,  and  the  danger  of  his  future  stj 
among  savages  and  infidels.  His  choice,  1  belie 
few  will  approve  ;  to  be  set  ashore  on  the  m: 
land,  was  indeed  only  to  be  executed  in  a  diflen 
manner  ;  for  what  mercy  could  be  expe^cd  fr< 
the  natives  so  incensed,  but  the  most  cruel  and  1 
gering  death  ?  But  why  he  should  not  rati 
have  requested  to  be  sent  to  England  it  is  not 
easy  to  conceive.  In  so  long  a  voyage  he  mi| 
have  found  a  thousand  opportonites  of  escapii 
perhaps  wiih  the  connivance  of  his  keepers,  wh( 
resentment  must  probably  in  time  have  given  w 
to  compassion,  or  at  least  by  their  negligence, 
it  is  easy  to  believe  they  would  in  times  of  ease  a 
refreshment  have  remitted  their  vigilance;  at  la 
he  would  have  gained  longer  life,  and  to  ma 
death  desirable  seems  not  one  of  the  eficdts 
guilt.  {loweyer,  he  was,  as  it  is  related,  obstinai 
ly  deaf  to  all  persuasions,  and  adhering  to  his  fii 
choice,  after  having  received  the  communion,  ai 
dined  cheerfully  with  the  general,  was  executed 
the  afternoon  with  many  proofs  of  remorse,  b 
none  of  fear. 

How  far  it  is  probable  that  Drake,  after  hayii 
been  acquainted  with  this  man's  designs,  should  a 
mit  him  into  his  fleet,  and  afterwards  caress,  i 
speet,  and  trust  him  ;  or  that  Doughtie,  who  is  r 
presented  as  a  man  of  eminent  abilities,  should  ei 
gage  in  so  long  and  hazardous  a  Toyagc  with  i 
other  view  than  that  of  defeating  it ;  is  left  to  U 
deteraination  of  the  lead&T.     What  desiiros  1 
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cOuId  haTe  foimcd  with  any  hope  of  success,  or  to 
what  actions  worthy  of  death  he  could  have  pro  , 
cteded  without  accomplices,  for  none  are  mentii^n- 
ed,  is  equally  difficult  to  imagine.  Nor  on  the  o. 
ther  hand  though  the  obscurity  of  the  account,  and 
the  remote  place  chosen  for  the  discovery  of  this 
wicked  project,  seem  to  give  some  reason  for  sus* 
picion,  does  tliere  appear  any  temptation,  from 
either  hope,  fear,  or  interest,  that  might  induce 
Drake,  or  any  commander  in  his  state,  to  put 
to  death  an  innocent  man  upon  false  pretences. 

After  the  execution  of  this  man,  the  whole  com* 
pany,  either  convinced  of  the  justice  of  the  pro. 
ceeding,  or  awed  by   the  severiiy,  applied  theui- 
selves  without  any  murmurs,    or  appearances  of 
discontent,  to  the  prosecution  of  the  voyage  ;  and 
having  broken  up  another  vessel,  and  reduced  the 
Dumber  of  their  ships  to  three,  they  left  th«^  port, 
and  on  August  the  20th  entered  the  straits  of  Ma- 
gellan, in  which  they  struggled  with  contrary  windF, 
and  the  various  dangers  to  which  the  intricacy  of 
that  winding  passage  exposed  thcm^  till  night,  and 
then  entered  a  more  open  sea,  in  which  they  dis- 
covered an  island  with  a   burning  mountain.     On 
the  24th  they  fell  in  with  three  more  islands,  to 
which   Drake   gave  names,  and,  landing  to    take 
possession  of  them  in  the  name  of  his   Sovereign, 
found  in  the  largest  so  prodigious  a  number  of  birds, 
that  they  killed  three  thousand  of  them  in  one  day. 
This  bird,  of  which  they  knew  not  the  name,  was 
somewhat  less  than  a  wild  goose,  without  feathers, 
and  covered  with  a  kind  of  down,  unable  to  ity 
or  rise  from  the  ground,  but   capable  of  running 
and  swimming  with  amazing  celerity  ;  .they  feed  on 
the  sea,  and  come  to  land  only  to  v^isiat  night  or 
laythdr  eggs,    which  they  deposit   m  holes  like 
those  of  cone^'5. 

t3 
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From  these  islands  to,  the  South  Sea,  the 
becomes  very  crooked  and  narrow,  so  that  i 
times,  by  the  interposition  of  headlands,  th( 
$agc  seems  shut  up,  and  the  royage  entirely  sto 
To  double  these  capes  is  very  diiHcult,  on  ac 
of  the  frequent  alterations  to  be  made  in  the  c< 
There  are  indeed,  as  Magellan  observes,  manj 
bours,  but  in  most  of  them  no  bottom  is  l 
found. 

The  land  pn  both  sides  rises  into  innume 
mountains :  the  tops  of  them  are  encircled 
clouds  and  vapours,  vvhich  being  congealec 
down  in  snow,  and  increase  their  height  by 
dening  into  ice,  which  is  never  dissolved  ; 
the  valleys  are  nevertheless  green,  fruitful, 
pleasant. 

Here  Dral^e  finding  the  strait  in  appearance 
lip,  went  in  his  boat  to  mal(e  farther  discovi 
and  having  found  a  passage  towards  the  ^orth 
Tcturning  to  his  ships  ;  but  curiosity  spon  pre 
ed  upon  him  to  stop,  for  the  sake  of  observ 
canoe  or  boat,  with  several  natives  of  the  cou 
in  it.  He  could  not  at  a  distance  forbear  ad 
|ng  the  form  of  this  little  vessel,  which  sc( 
inclining  to  a  semi-circle,  the  stern  and  prow  st 
ing  up,  and  the  body  sinking  inward  ;  but  i 
greater  was  his  wonder,  when  upon  a  neare 
8pe6tion,  he  found  it  made  only  of  the  bar  Is 
trees  sewed  together  with  thongs  of  seal-skic 
artificially  that  scarcely  any  water  entered 
fleams.  The  people  were  well  shaped,  and  p 
0d,  li]Le  those  which  h^ve  been  already  descri 
On  the  land  they  had  a  hut  built  with  poles 
fC0vere4  with  skins,  in  which  they  had  water, 
f  els  and  other'  utcnsilS;  made  likewise  of  the  b 
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Among  these  people  they  had  an  opportunity  of 
remarking,  what  is  frequently  observable  in  sayage 
t'oim tries,  how  natural  spgacity,  and  unwearif.\d 
industry,  may  supply  the  wai^t  of  such  manufac. 
tores,  or  natural  productions,  as  appear  to  us  abso^ 
lately  necessary  tor  the  support  of  life.  The  inha- 
bitants of  these  islands  are  nhplly  strangers  to  iroi^ 
and  its  use,  but  instead  of  it  make  use  of  the  shell 
of  a  muscle  of  prodigious  si^e,  found  upon  their 
coasts  ;  this  they  grind  upon  a  stone  to  an  edge, 
which  is  so  firm  and  solid,  that  neither  wood  nor 
stone  is  able  to  resist  it. 

September  6,  they  entered  the  great  South  Sea, 
on  which  no  English  vessel  had  ever  been  navigated 
before,  and  proposed  to  have  directed  their  course 
towards  the  line,  that  their  men,  wnp  had  suffered 
by  the  severity  of  the  climate,  might  recover  their 
strength  in  a  warmer  latitude,  IJut  their  designs 
were  scarce  formed  before  they  were  frustrated  ; 
for  on  September  7,  after  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  a 
storm  arose,  so  violent,  that  it  left  them  little 
hopes  of  surviving  it;  nor  was  its  fury  so  dreadful 
^its  continuance,  for  it  lasted  with  little  intermis. 
sion  till  October  ^8,  fifty-two  days,  during  which 
time  they  were  tossed  incessantly  from  one  part  of 
the  ocean  to  another,  without  ^ny  power  of  spread- 
ing their  sails,  or  lying  upon  their  anchors,  amidst 
shelving  ghores,  scattered  rocks,  and  unknown  is- 
lands,  ::the  tempest  continually  roaring,  and  the 
▼aves  dashing  over  tli^m. 

In  this  storm,  pn  the  the  30th  of  September,  the 
Marigold,  commanded  by  Captain  Thomas,  wa? 
separated  from  them.  On  the  7th  of  Odober,  hav, 
wg  entered  a  harbour,  where  they  hoped  for 
some  intennission  of  their  fatigues,  they  were  in  a 
few  hours  forced  out  to  sea  by  a  violent  gust^ 
*teh  l^roke  tbc  cabJe^  at  which  time  they  Vobi^ 
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sight  of  the  Elizabeth,  the  vice-admiral,  ^hose 
crew,  as  was  afterwards  discoTered,  wearied  with 
labour,  and  discouraged  by  the  prospe6t  of  future 
dangers,  recovered  the  Straits  on  the.  next  day, 
and,  returning  by  the  same  passage  through  which 
they  came,  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Brasil,  and 
on  the  2d  of  June^  in  the  year  following,  [arrived  at 
England. 

From  this  bay,  they  were  driven  Southward  to 
fifty-five  degrees,  where  among  some  islands  they 
staid  two  days,  to  the  great  refreshment  of  the  crew; 
but,  being  again  forced  into  the  main  sea,  they 
were  tossed  about  with  perpetual  expediation  of 
perishing,  till  soon  after  they  again  came  to  an« 
chor  near  the  same  place,  where  they  found  the 
natives,  whom  the  continuance  of  the  storm  had 
probably  reduced  to  lequal  distress,  rowing  from 
one  island  to  another,  and  providing  the  necessa* 
ries  of  life. 

It  is,  perhaps,  a  just  observation,  that  with  re* 
gard  to  outward  circumst?.nces,  happiness  and  mi- 
sery are  equally  diffused  through  all  states  of  hu. 
man  life.  In  civilized  countries,  where  regular  po- 
licies have  secured  the  necessaries  of  life,  ambition} 
avarice,  and  luxury,  find  the  mind  at  leisure  for 
their  reception,  and  soon  engage  it  in  new  pur- 
suits ;  pursuits  that  are  to  be  carried  on  by  inces- 
sant labour,  and  whether  vain  or  successful,  pro- 
duce anxiety  and  contention.  Among  savage  na- 
tions, imaginary  wants  find  indeed  no  place ;  but 
their  strength  is  exhausted  by  necessary  toils,  and 
their  passions  agitated  not  by  contests  about  su- 
periority, affluence,  or  precedence,  but  by  perpe- 
tual care  for  the  present  day,  and  by  fear  of  pe- 
rishing for  want  of  food. 

But  for  such  reflections  as  these  they  had  no  time 
foty  having  {ipent  ihr<2<i  d^ys  isv  supj^^y^ng  thcxo* 
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$e\ve9  with  wood  and  water,  they  were  by  a  new 
storm  driven  to  the  latitude  of  tifty-six  degrees, 
where'thcy  behtdd  the  extremities  of  the  American 
poadt,  and  the  coatluencepfthe  Atlantic  and  South- 
tru  Ocean. 

Hero  they  arrived  on  the  28th  pf  October,  and 
atlastwerj  blessed  with  the  sight  of  a  calm  sea, 
having  fpr  almpsttwo  months  endured  such  a  storm 
as  no  traveller  has  given  an  account  of,  and  such 
as  in  that  part  pf  the  world,  though  accustomed 
to  hurricanesi  they  were  before  unacquainted 
with. 

On  the  SOth  of  O^ober  they  steered  away  to- 
wards the  place  appointed  for  the  rendezvous  of 
the  fleet,  which  was  in  thirty  degrees ;  and  ou 
the  next  day  discovered  two  islands  so  well  stock- 
ed with  fowls,  that  they  victualled  their  ships  with 
then),  and  then  sailed  forwards  along  the  coast  of 
Peru  till  they  pamc  to  thirty-seven  degrees,  where 
finding  neither  of  their  ships,  nor  any  convenient 
port,  they  c^me  to  anchor,  November  the  25th, 
at  Mucho,  an  island  inhabited  by  such  Indians  as 
tac  cruelty  of  the  Spanish  conquerors  had  driven 
ixom  the  continent,  to  whom  they  applied  for  water 
and  provisions,  ofiering  them  in  return  such  things 
as  thry  imagined  most  likely  to  please  them.  TtiQ 
j.  Indians  seemed  willing  to  trafiick,  and  having  pre* 
-  sented  them  with  fruits  and  two  fat  sheep,  would 
have  shewed  them  a  place  ivhither  they  should  come 
for  water. 

The  next  morning,  according  to  agreement,  the 
English  landed  with  their  water-vessels,  and  sent 
two  paen  forward  towards  the  place  appointed,  who 
about  the  middle  pf  the  way,  were  suddenly  attack. 
^  by  the  Indians,  and  iinmediately  slain.  Nor 
were  the  rest  pf  the  company  out  of  danger  ;  for 
Wund  the  r^rJk^  wfiJfiodged  an  ambush  pf  five  hun- 
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dred  men,  who,  starting  up  from  their  retreat,  < 
charged  their  arrows  into  the  boat  with  such  d 
terity,  that  every  one  of  the  crew  was  wouoi 
by  them,  the  sea  being  then  high,  and  hinder 
them  from  either  retiring  or  making  use  of  t\ 
weapons.  Drake  himself  received  an  arrow  um 
his  eye,  which  pierced  him  almost  to  the  brain,  i 
another  in  his  head.  The  danger  of  these  wou 
was  much  increased  by  the  absence  of  their  surgi 
who  was  in  the  vice-admiral,  so  that  they  had  d< 
to  assist  them  but  a  boy,  whose  age  did  not  i 
mit.  of  much  experience  or  skill;  jet  so  mi 
were  they  favoured  by  Providence,  that  they 
recoYered. 

No  reason  could  be  assigned  for  which  the 
dians  should  attack  them  with  so  furious  a  sp 
of  malignity,   but  that  they  mistook  them  for  Sj 
niards,  whose  cruelties  might  very  reasonably 
cite  them  to  revenge,  whom  they  had  driven  by 
cessant  persecution  from   their  country,    wast 
immense  tracks  of  land  by  massacre  and  dc^ 
tation. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  they  set  s 
and  on  the  30th  of  November  dropped  ancho: 
Philips  bay,  where  their  boat  having  been  sent 
to  discover  the  country,  returned  with  an  Ind 
in  his  canoe,    whom   they  had  intercepted, 
was   of  a  graceful  stature,  dressed  in  a  white  c 
or  gown,  reaching  almost  to  his  knees,  very  m 
humble,  and  docile,  such  as  perhaps  were  all 
Indians,  till  the  Spaniards  taught  them  reven 
treachery  and  cruelty. 

This  Indian,    having   been  kindly  treated,  ^ 
dismissed  with  presents,  and  informed  as  far  as 
English   could  make  him  understand,  what   i 
^hieiiy  wanted;  and  what  they  were  willing  to  g 
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10  retain;  Drake  ordering,  his  boat  to  attend 
him  in  his  canoe,  and  to  set  him  safe  on  the 
land. 

Wh«n  he  was  ashore^  he  directed  them  to  wait 
till  his  return,  and,  meeting  some  of  his  coun* 
trjmcn,  gave  them  such  an  account  of  his  re- 
ception, that,  within  a  few  hours,  several  of 
them  repaired  with  him  to  the  boat  with  fowls, 
rggs,  and  a  hog,  and  with  them  one  of  their  cap- 
tains, who  willingly  came  into  the  boat,  and  de- 
sired to  be  conveyed  by  the  English  to  i  the 
ship. 

hy  this  man  Drake  was  informed,  that  no  sup- 
plies were  to  be  expected  here ;  but  that  South- 
ward, in  a  place  to  which  he  offered  to  be  his  pilot, 
there  was  great  plenty.  This  proposal  was  ac- 
cepted, and  on  the  5th  of  December,  under  the 
direction  of  the  good-natured  Indian,  they  c-ame 
to  anchor  in  the  harbour  called,  by  the  Spaniards, 
Valperizo,  near  the  town  of  St.  James  of  Chiuli, 
where  they  met  not  only  with  sufficient  stores. o^ 
provision,  and  with  store-houses  full  of  the  wines  of 
Chiii,  but  with  a  ship  called  the  Captain  of  Morial, 
richly  laden,  having  together  with  large  quan- 
:R  titles  of  the  same  wines,  some  of  the  line  gold 
of  fialdivia,  and  a  great  cross  of  gold  set  with 
emeralds. 

Having  spent  three  days  in  storing  their  ships 
widi  all  kinds  of  provision  in  the  utmost  plcn* 
t]r,  they  departed,  and  landed  their  Indian  pi- 
lot where  they  first  received  him,  after  having 
rewarded  him  much  above  his.  expectations  or 
desires. 

They  had  now  little  other  anxiety  than  for 
^eir  friends  who  had  been  separated  from  them, 
And  whom  they  now  determined  to  seek  ;  but  con- 
sidering that^  bjr  entering  every  creek  aadharboar 
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with  their  ship,  they  exposed  themselres  to  \ 
cessary  dangers,  and  that  their  boat  would  noi 
taia  such  a  number  as  might  defend  them 
against  the  Spaniards,  they  determined  ta  si 
their  ship  at  some  place,  where  they  might 
modiously  buifd  a  pinnace,  which,  being  of 
burden,  might  easily  sail  where  ^the  ship  was  ii 
ger  of  being  strangled,  and  at  the  same  time 
carry  a  sufficient  force  to  resist  the  enemy,  ai 
ford  better  accommodation  than  could  be  exf 
in  the  boat. 

To  this  end,  on  the  l6th  of  December,  the 
tered  a  bay  near  Cippo,  a  town  inhabited  by 
niards,  who,  discovering  them,  *immediatel 
sued  out,  to  the  number  of  an  hundred  li 
men,  with  about  two  hundred  naked  Indians 
ning  by  their  sides.  The  English  observing 
approach,  retired  to  their  boat  without  any 
except  of  one  man,  ili^hom  no  persuasions  or  ii 
ties  could  move  to  retire  with  the  rest,  and 
therefore,  was  shot  by  the  Spaniards,  who 
ulting  at  the  vi6lory,  commanded  the  Indis 
draw  the  dead  carcase  from  the  rock  on  whit 
fell,  and  in  the  sight  of  the  Engitsh  bch( 
it,  then  cut  off  the  right  hand,  and  tore  oi 
heart,  which  they  carried  away,  having  first 
manded  the  Indians  to  shoot  their  arroT^ 
over  the  body.  The  arrows  of  the  Indians 
made  of  green  wood  for  the  immediate  se 
of  the  day;  the  Spaniards,  with  the  fear  thatal 
harrasses  oppressors,  forbidding  them  to  have 
weapons,  when  they  do  not  want  their  prcsei 
distance. 

Leaving    this    place,   they   soon  found  a 
bour  more  secure   and    eon ven lent,    where 
built    their    pinnace^    in    which    Drake 
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io    seek  his    companiofrs,  but,    finding  tlic  Mind 
contrary,    he    ivas    obiigcd    to    return    iu    two 

Leaving  this  place  soon  after,  they  sailed 
tlons  the  coast  in  search  of  fresh  water,  and 
landing  at  Turapaca,  they  found  a  Spaniard  asleep, 
with  silver  bars  lying  by  him  to  the  value  of  three 
thousand  ducats.  Not  all.  the  insults  which 
they  had  received  from  his  countrymen  couki 
provoke  them  to  offer  any  viofence  to  his 
person,  and  therefore  they  carried  a^ay  bis 
treasure,  without  doing  him  any  farther  harm* 

Landing  in  another  place,  they  founcl  a 
Spaniard  driving  eight  Peruvian  sheep,  which 
are  the  beasts  of  burthen  in  that  country, 
ctdi  laden  with  an  hundred  pounds  weight  of 
liber,  which  they  seized  likewise  and  drove  to  their 
boats. 

Farther  along  the  coast  lay  some  Indian  towns 
from  which  the  inhabitants  repaired  to  the  ship, 
on  floats  made  of  seal-skins,  blown  full  of 
Triad,  two  of  which  they  fasten  together,  and 
sitting  between  them  row  with  great  swiftness 
and  carry  considerable  burthens.  They  very 
wadily  traded  for  glass  and  such  trifles,  with 
Trhich  the  old  and  the  young  seemed  equally 
flighted. 

Arriving  at  Mormorena  on  the  26th  of  JanUi* 
^7,  Drake  invited  the  Spaniards  to  traffick  with 
him,  which  they  agreed  to,  and  supplied  him  with 
necessaries,  selling  to  him,  among  other  pro« 
visions,  some  of  those  sheep  which  have  been 
mentioned,  whose  bulk  is  equal  to  that  of  a 
cow,  and  whose  strength  is  such  that ,  one  of 
them  can  carry  three  tall  men  upon  his  back  i 
thtir  necks  are  like  a  camel's^  and  their  heads  VV^Oi 
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those  of  our  sheep.  They  are  the  most  useful  ani- 
mals of  this  country^  not  only  affording  excellent 
fleeces,  and  wholesome  flesh,  but  serving  as  carriages 
over  rocks  and  mountains  where  no  other  beast  caa 
travel,  for  their  foot  is  of  a  peculiar  form,  which 
enables  them  to  tread  Arm  in  the  most  steep  and 
slippery  places. 

On  all  this  coast,  the  whole  soil  is  so  impreg- 
nated  with  silver,  that  Ave  ounces  may  be  sepa« 
rated  from  an  hundred  pounds  weight  of  common 
earth. 

Still  coasting  in  hopes  of  meeting  th^ir  friends^ 
they  anchored  on  the  7th  of  February  before 
Aria,  where  they  took  two  barks  with  about 
eight  hundred  pound  weight  of  silver,  and,  pur- 
suing their  course,  seized  another  vessel  laden  with 
linens. 

On,  the  15th  of  February,  1578,  they  arrr- 
ved  at  Lima,  and  entered  the  harbour  without 
resistance,  though  thirty  ships  were  stationed  there, 
of  which  seventeen  were  equipped  for  their  voyage, 
and  many  of  them  are  represented  in  the  narra- 
tive as  vessels  of  considerable  force;  so  that  their 
security  seems  to  have  consisted  not  in  their  strength^ 
but  in  their  reputation,  which  had  so  intimidated, 
the  Spaniards,  that  the  sight  of  their  own  Superio- 
rity could  not  rouse  them  to  opposition.  Instan- 
ces of  such  panick  terrors  are  to  be  met  with  in 
other  relations ;  but  as  they  are,  for  the  most 
part,  quickly  dissipated  by  reason  and  reflection^ 
a  wise  commander  will  rarely  found  his  hopes 
of  success  on  them ;  and,  perhaps,  on  this  oc- 
casion, the  Spaniards  scarcely  deserve  a  severer 
censure  for  their  towardice,  than  Drake  for  his  te- 
merity. 

In   one  of  these  aV\ps  they  found  fifteen  hun- 
dred bars  of  silvery  \u.«iwo1l\i^t  ^c\v^'^\.^l\svWiviY^ 
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and  very  rich  lading  in  many  of  the  rest,  of  which 
the  Spaniards  tamely  suffered  them  to  carry  the 
most  valuable  part  away,  and  would  have  per. 
mitted  them  no  less  peaceably  to  burn  their  ships  ; 
but  Drake  never  made  war  with  a  spirit  of  cruel- 
ty or  revenge,  or  carried  hostilities  further 
than  was  necessary  for  his  own  advantage  or  dc. 
fence. 

They  set  sail  the  next  morning  towards  Pan a« 
ma,  in  quest  of  the  Caca  Fuego,  a  very  rich  ship, 
which  had  sailed  fourteen  days  before,  bound  thi- 
ther from  Lima,  which  they  overtook  on  the  first 
of  March  near  Cape  Francisco,  and  boarding  it, 
ibimd  not  only  a  quantity  of  jewels,  and  twelve 
chests  of  ryals  of  plate,  but  eighty  pounds  weight 
gold,  and  twenty-six  tons  of  uncoined  silver, 
with  pieces  of  wrought  plate  to  a  great  va- 
lue. In  unlading  this  prize  they  spent  six  days, 
and  then,  dismissing  the  Spaniards,  stood  off  to 
sea. 

Being  now  suf&ciently  enriched,  and  having 
lost  all  hopes  of  finding  their  associates,  and  per- 
'  haps  beginning  to  be  infected  with  that  desire  of 
ease  and  pleasure  which  is  the  natural  consequence 
of  wealth  obtained  by  dangers  and  fatigues^ 
they  began  to  consult  about  their  return  home, 
and,  in  pursuance  of  Drake's  advice,  resolved  first 
tofind  out  some  convenient  harbour,  where  they 
'j  might  supply  themselves  with  wood  and  water^ 
t\  and  then  endeavour  to  discover  a  passage  from  the 
"  South-sea  into  the  Atlantic  ocean;  a  discovery 
which  would  not  only  enable  them  to  return  home 
^ith  less  danger,  and  in  a  shorter  time,  but  would 
iDuch  facilitate  the  navigation  in  those  parts  of  the 
world. 

^  i'or  this  purpose  they  had  recourse  to  a  port 
w  the  island  of  Caiaes,   where  they   met  Nv\t\v 
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fishj  wood,  and  fre'sh  water,  and  in  their  cohfm 
took  a  ship  laden  with  silk  and  linen,  which  was 
the  last  that  they  met  with  on  the  coast  of  Amfrf 
rica. 

But  being  desiroiis  of  storing  themselves  for  a 
long  course,  they  touched,  April  the  15th,  at  Gua.T 
tulco,  a  Spanish  island,  wer«  they  supplied  theniT 
selves  with  provisions,  and  seized  a  bushel  of  ry^lM 
of  silver. 

From  Guatulco,  which  lies  in  15  deg.  40  niin. 
they  stood  out  to  sea,  and^  without  approaching 
any  land,  sailed  forward,  -  till  on  the  night  follow- 
ing, the  3d  of  June,  being  then  in  the  latitude  of 
38  degrees,  they  were  suddenly  benumbed  witik 
such  cold  bla3t$,  that  they  were  scarpcly  able  to 
handle  the  ropes.  This  cold  increased  upo^i 
them,  as  they  proceeded,  to  such  a  degree,  that 
the  sailors  were  discouraged  from  mounting  npoft 
the  deck;  nor  were  the  eilects  of  the  climate  to  be 
imputed  to  the  warmth  of  the  regions  to  which  thej 
had  been  lately  accustomed,  for  the  ropes  \yere  stiif 
with  frost,  and  the  meat  cpuld  scarcely  bpcourcyed 
warm  to  the  table. 

On  June  17th  they  came  to  anchor  {n  SSdeg, 
30min,  when  they  saw  the  land  naked,  and  the 
trees  without  leaves,  and  in  a  shqrt  time  had  op* 
port  unities  of  observing  that  the  natives  of  that 
country  were  not  less  sensiblo  of  the  cold  ihui, 
themselves  $  for  the  next  day  came  a  man  rowing 
in  his  canoe  towards  the  ship,  and  ^,t  a  distance 
from  it  made  a  long  oration,  with  very  extraordina- 
ry gesticulations,  and  great  appearance  of  vehe- 
mence, and  a  little  time  afterwards  made  a  second 
visit  in  the  sanie  manner,  and  then  returning  a  third 
time,  he  presented  them,  after  his  harangue  was 
iiini5hcd,  with  a  kind  of  crown  of  black  feathers, 
fiucii  as  i^eir  kings  wear  u^oii\\i<i\c  liea(}s,  and  a 
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basket  of  rnshes  filled  with  a  particular  herb,  both 
-Rhich  he  fastened  to  a  short  stick,  and  threw  into 
the  boat;  nor  could  he  be  prevailed  upon  to  receive 
any  thing  in  return,  though  pushed  towards  him 
upon  a  board ;  only  he  took  up  a  hat  which  was  flung 
into  the  water. 

Three  days  afterwards,  their  ship  having  receiv- 
ed some  damage  at  sea,  was  brought  nearer  to  land 
that  the  lading  might  be  taken  out.  In  order  to 
ivhich,  the  English,  who  had  now  learned  not 
too  negligently  to  commit  their  lives  to  the  mer- 
cy of  savage  nations,  raised  a  kind  of  fortification 
ivith  stones,  and  built  their  tents  within  it.  All 
this  was  not  beheld  by  the  inhabitants  without  the 
vtmost  astonishment,  which  incited  them  to  come 
down  in  crowds  to  the  coast,  with  no  other  view,  as 
it  appeared,  than  to  worship  the  new  divinities 
that  had  condescended  to  touch  upon  their  coun- 
try. 

Drake  was  far  from  countenancing  their  errors, 
or  taking  advantage  of  their  weakness  to  injure 
or  molest  them;  and  therefore,  having  directed 
them  to  lay  aside  their  bows  and  arrows,  he  pre- 
sented them  with  linen,  and  other  necessaries,  of 
which  he  shewed  them  the  use.  They  then  re- 
turned to  thoir  habitations,  about  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  from  the  English  camp,  where  they 
made  such  loud  and  violent  outcries,  that  they 
were  heard  by  the  English,  who  found  that 
they  still  persisted  in  their  first  notions,  and 
were  paying  them  their  kind  of  melancholy  ado- 
ration. 

Two  days  afterwards  they  perceived  the  ap- 
proach of  a  far  more  numerous  company,  who 
stopped  at  the  top  of  a  hill  which  overlooked 
the  English  settlement^  while  one  of  them  made 
a  lop^  orAtiODy  at  the  end  of  which  all  the  a&<* 
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seiubly  bowed  their  bodies,  and  pronounced  ihm 
syllable  Oh  with  a  solemu  tone,  as  by  way  of  con- 
firmation of  what  had  been  said  by  the  ora» 
tor.  Then  the  men,  laying  down  their  bows,  ^nd 
lea?ing  the  women  and  children  on  -the  top  of 
the  hill,  came  down  towards  the  tents,  and 
seemed  transported  in  the  highest  degree  at  the 
kindaess  of  the  general,  who  received  their  gifts, 
and  admitted  them  to  his  presence.  The  women 
at  a  distance  appeared  seized  with  a  kind  of  fren« 
zy^  such  as  that  of  old  among  the  Pagans  in  some 
of  their  religious  ceremonies,  and  in  honour,  as  it 
seemed,  of  their  guests,  tore  their  cheeks  and  bo- 
soms with  their  nails,  and  threw  themselFes  upon  the 
stones  with  their  naked  bodies  till  they  were  co- 
vered with  blood. 

These  cruel  rites,  and  mistaken  honours,  were 
))y  no  means  agreeable  to  Drake,  whose  predomi* 
Dant  sentiments  were  notions  of  piety,  and,  there* 
fore,  not -to  make  that  criDiinal  in  himself  by  hii 
concurrence,  which,  perhaps,  ignorance  might 
make  guiltless  in  them,  he  ordered  his  whole  com- 
pany to  fall  upon  their  knees,  and,  with  their  eyes 
lifted  up  to  heayen,  that  the  savages  might  observe 
that  their  worship  was  addressed  to  a  Being  resid- 
ing there,  they  all  joined  in  praying  that  thii 
harmless  and  deluded  people  might  be  brought  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  religion,  and  the  doctrines 
of  our  blessed  Saviour;  after  which  they  susg 
psalms,  a  performance  so  pleasing  to  their  wild  aa- 
dience,  that  in  all  their  visits  they  generally  first  ac- 
(costed  them  with  a  request  that  they  would  sing. 
They  then  returned  all  tiie  presents  which  they  had 
received,  and  retired. 

Three  days  after  this,  on  June  25,  1579,  oar 
j^cneral  received  two  ambassadors  from  the  ifiuh, 
ipi*  king  of  the  country)  vrV^^  \\iVA\2Ldin^  to  visit 
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4iie  camp,  required  that  some  token  might  be  scut 
him  of  friendship  and  peace.  This  request  wad 
rtadily  complied  with,  and  soon  after  came  the 
king,  attended  by  a  guard  of  about  an  hundred  ta}{ 
Ben,  and  preceded  by  an  officer  of  state,  who  car. 
lied  a  sceptre  made  of  black  wood,  adorned  with 
diains  of  a  kind  of  bone  or  horn,  which  arc 
marks  of  the  highest  honour  among  them, 
and  haying  two  crowns,  made  as  before,  with 
feathers  festened  to  it,  with  a  bag  of  the  samn 
kerb  which  was  presented  to  Drake  at  his  first 
arri?al. 

Behind  him  was  the  king  himself^  dressed  in  a 
coat  of  coney*skins,  with  a  cawi  woven  with  fea. 
thers  upon  his  head,  an  ornament  so  much  in  estl. 
nation  there,  that  none  but  the  domesticks  of  the 
kiDg  are  allowed  to  wear  it ;  his  attendants  follow, 
ed  him,  adorned  nearly  in  the  same  manner ;  and 
after  them  came  the  common  people,  with  baskets 
plaited  so  artificially  that  they  held  water,  in  which^ 
hy  way  of  sacrifice,  they  brought  roots  and 
&h. 

Drake,  net  lulled  into  security,  ranged  his  men 
in  order  of  battle,  and  waited  their  approach,  whp 
coming  nearer  stood  still  while  the  sceptre-bearer 
made  an  oration,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  they 
again  came  forward  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  then 
the  speptre-bearer  began  a  song,  which  ,he 
accompanied  with  a  dance,  iu  both  which  the 
men  joined^  but  the  women  danced  without 
■inging. 

Drake  now,  db trusting  them  no  longer,  admit. 
ted  them  into  his  fortification,  where  they  conti. 
nued  their  song  and  dance  a  short  time  ;  and  then 
both  the  king,  and  Borne  others  of  the  company, 
made  long  harangues,  in  which  it  appeared,  by 
the  rest  «/  Iheu'  Jbc&ariour^  Ihat  they  entxisal^ 
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liim  to  accept  of  their  country,  and  to  tike  the 
goveramcnt  of  it  into  his  own  hands ;  for  the  king, 
\vith  the  apparent  concurrence  ot"  the  rest,  plac^ 
tlic  crown  upon  his  head,  graced  him  with  the  chains 
and  other  signs  of  authority,  and  saluted  him  with 
the  title  of  Hioh. 

The  kingdom  thus  offered,  though  of  no  far. 
•ther  value  to  him  than  as  it  furnished  him  with  pre- 
sent necessaries,  Drake  thought  it  not  prudent  to 
refuse ;  and  therefore  took  possession  of  it  in  the 
name  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  not  without  ardent 
wishes  that  this  acquisition  might  have  been  of  use 
to  his  native  country,  and  that  so  mild  and  innocent 
a  people  might  have  been  united  to  the  church  of 
Christ. 

The  kingdom    being  thus  consigned,   and  the 
grand    affair    at   an    end,    the    common    people    \ 
left    their    king  and  his  domesticks  with  Drake,    , 
and    dispersed    themselves    over   the    camp;    and    t 
M'hcn     they    saw    any    one    that    pleased    them    ] 
by    his    appearance    more    than    the    rest,  they 
tore    their    iiesh,    and    vented    their    outcries  as 
before,     in     token     of    reverence    and    admira- 
tion. 

They  then  proceeded  to  show  them  their 
wounds  and  diseases,  in  hopes  of  a  miraculous 
and  instantaneous  cure;  to  which  the  English,  to 
benefit  and  undeceive  them  at  the  same  time, 
applied  such  remedies  as  they  used  on  the  like  ug* 
Cdsions. 

They  were  now  grown  confident  and  familiar, 
and  came  down  to  the  camp  every  day  repeating 
their  ceremonies  and  sacrifices,  till  they  wcrtt 
more  fully  informed  how  disagreeable  they  were 
to  those  whese  favour  they  were  so  studious  of 
obtaining:  they  then  visited  them  without  adora- 
tion indeed  J  but  with  a  cvluosyI^   ?k^  ^^vLviiit^  that  it 


m  no  leisure  to  provide  the  necessaries  of  li(cy 
liich  the  £ogIisli  were  therefpre  obliged  tp 
them. 

y  had  lien  sufficient  opporteniff  to  remark 
itoms  and  dispositions  of  these'  new  allies, 
tliey  found  trai6lable  and  beneyolent,  strong 
ly  far  beyond  ^ithe  English,  jet  unfurnished 
weapons,  either  for  assault  or  defence,  their 
being  too  Fjcak  for  any  thing  but  sport, 
lextcrity  in  taking  fish  was  such,  that,  if  they 
lem  so  near  the  shore  that  they  could  come 
3m  without  swimming,   they   Qe?c|:  missed 

i  same  curiosity  that  had  brought  thera  in 
crowds  to  the  shore,  now  induced  Drake^ 
imc  of  his  company)  to  travel  up  into  the 
ry,  which  they  round,  at  soijae  distance  from 
ast,  very  fruitful,  filled  with  large  deer,  and 
ding  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  coneys,  smaller 
>ars,  with  tails  like  that  of  a  rat,  and  paws 
IS  those  of  a  mole ;  they  have  bags  under  their 
in  whijch   they  carry    provisions   to   their 

e  houses  of  ijie  inh9.bitants  are  roufid  holes 
a  the  ground,  from  the  brink  of  which 
raise  rafters,  or  piles  shelving  towards 
liddle,  where  they  all  meet,  and  are  cramii 
t<^ether ;  they  lie  upon  rushes,  with  the 
I  ihfi  snidst,  and  let  the  smoak  fly  out  at  th« 

e  meja.  arc  generally  naked ;  but  the  wo^ 
make  a  kind  of  petticoat  of  bulrushes, 
I  they  comb  like  hemp,  and  throw  the 
)f  a  deer  over  their  shoulders.  They  are  ve, 
»dcstj  tra^a,ble^  and  obedient  to  their  hqis,. 
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Such  is  the  condition  of  this  people 
not  very  different  is,  perhaps,  the  state 
greatest  part  of  mankind.  Whether  moi 
lightened  nations  ought  to  look  upon  then 
pity,  as  less  happy  than  themselves,  some 
tics  have  made,  very  unnecessarily,  a 
culty  of  determining.  More,  they  say,  is  1 
the  perplexities  than  gained  by  the  instruct 
science ;  we  enlarge  our  vices  with  our  know 
and  multiply  our  wants  with  our  attainc 
and  the  happiness  of  life  is  better  secured  1 
ignorance  of  vice  than  by  the  knowledge  < 
tue. 

The  fallacy  by  which  such  reasoners  hai 
posed  upon  themselves,  seems  to  arise  froi 
comparison  which  they  make,  not  betwee 
men  equally  inclined  to  apply  the  means  oi 
piness  in  their  power  to  the  end  for  which 
Tidence  conferred  them,  but  furnished  in 
qual  proportions  with  the  means  of  hapf 
which  is  the  true  state  of  savage  and  po 
nations^  but  between  two  men,  of  which 
whom  Providence  has  been  most  bountifi 
stroys  the  blessings  by  negligence,  or  obs 
misuse ;  while  the  other,  steady,  diligent 
virtuous,  employs  his  abilities  and  conv( 
cies  to  their  proper  end.  The  questi 
not.  Whether  a  good  Indian  or  bad  EoglL 
be  most  happy  ?  but,  Which  state  is  most  c 
ble,  supposing  virtue  and  reason  the  sac 
both  ? 

Nor  is  this  the  only  mistake  which  is  gen 
admitted    in    this    controversy,    for    these 
soners      frequently      confound     innocence 
the  mere    incapacity    of  guilt.      He    that 
saWf    or    heard,    or    thought    of  strong   li 
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be    proposed    as    a    pattern    of    sobri- 

land  was  named,  by  Drake,  Albion, 
i  white  cliffs,  in  which  it  bore  some 
mce  to  his  native  country ;  and  the 
listory  of  the  resignation  of  it  to  the 
was  engraven  on  a  piece  of  brass,  then 
m  a  post,  and  fixed  up  before  their  de« 

which  being  now  discovered  by  the 
o  be  near  at  hand,  they  could  not  forbear 
il   lamentations.      When  the   English   on 

of  July  weighed  anchor,  they  saw  them 

to     the     tops     of    hills,     that     they 

Leep   them   in    sight,    and  observed  fires 

up    in   many   parts   of  the  country,  on 

as    they    supposed,    sacrifices   were   off* 

this  harbour  they  touched  at  some  islands, 
ey  found  great  numbers  of  seals;  and  dc- 
now  to  find  any  passage  through  the 
n  parts,  he,  after  a  general  consultation, 
led  to  steer  away  to  the  Moluccas,  and 
?ail  July  25th,  he  sailed  for  sixty -eight 
thout  sight  of  land;  and  on  September 
ived  within  view  of  some  islands,  situ- 
t  eight  degrees  Northward  from  the  line, 
lence  the  inhabitants  resorted  to  them 
?s,  hollowed  out  of  the  solid  trunk  of  a 
i  raised  at  both  ends  so  high  above  the 
hat  they  seemed  almost  a  semicircle ;  they 
rnished  in  such  a  manner  that  they  shone 
my,  and  were  kept  steady  by  a  piece 
•r,  fixed  on  each  side  of  them,  with 
mes,  that  were  fastened  at^  one  end  to 
,   and  at  the  other  to  the  end  of  the  tim'^ 
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The  first  company  that  came  brought 
potatoes^  and   other   things    of  no  great 
Mith   au   appearance  of   tri^ck,  and  exch 
tJieir  lading   for   other   commodities,   with 
shew  of  honesty  and  friendship;   but  havi; 
they  imagined)    laid   all  suspicion   asleep, 
^oon  sent  another  fihet  of  canoes,  of  whic 
crews  behaved  with  all  the  insolence  of  i^ 
and  all    the  rapacity   of  thieves;   for,   wh 
was  suiTered  to  come  into  their  hands,  they 
ed  to  consider  as   their  own,  and  woufd  b 
pay  for   it  nor   restore  it;  and  at   length, 
ing   the  English  resolved  to  admit  them  m 
ger,    they   discharged    a  shower    of  stones 
their  l^oats,  which  insult   Drake   prudently 
generously  returned  by  ordering  a  piece  oi 
nance    to    be    fired    without    hurting    thei 
which  they   were  so  terrified,   that  they   1 
into  the  water,  and  hid  themselves  under  t 
noes. 

Having  for  some  time  but  little  wind,  they  d 
arrive  at  the  Moluccas  till  the  third  of  IVovc 
and  then  designing  to  touch  at  Tidore,  they  w< 
sited,  as  they  sailed  by  a  little  island  bek 
to  the  king  of  Ternate,  by  the  viceroy  of  the 
.who  informed  them,  that  it  would  bo  more  a 
ta<;:eous  for  them  to  have  recourse  t 
master  for  supplies  ^nd  assistance  than  t 
king  Of  Ternab,  who  was  in  some  degree  dep< 
on  the  Portuguese,  and  that  he  would  himseli 
the  news  of  their  arrival^  and  prepare  for  th 
ception. 

Drake  was,  by  the  arguments  of  the  tL 
prevailed  upon  to  alter  his  resolution ;  an 
November  5,  cast  anchor  before  Ternate 
scarce  was  he  arrived,  before  the  viceroy. 
others  of  the  chief  aobV^s^  qi^ovq  QUt  iu  thre 
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,  rowed  by  forty  men  on  each  side,  to  coii^ 
the  ship  into  a  safe  harbour ;  and  soon  after 
Ling  himself,  having  received  a  velvet  cloak 
messenger  from  Drake,  as  a  token  of  peace, 
with  such  a  retinue  and  dignity  of  appear- 
IS  was  not  expedted  in  those  remote  parts  of 
^orld*  He  was  received  with  discharges  of 
QS  and  every  kkid  of  musick,  with  which 
IS  so  much  delighted,  that,  desiring  the  mu« 
s  to  come  down  into  the  boat,  he  was  tow«d 
in  at  the  stern  of  the  ship. 
3  king  was  of  a  graceful  stature,  and  regal 
ge,  of  a  mild  aspect,  and' low  voice;  his 
lant&  were  dressed  in  white  cotton  or  calli- 
of  whom  some,  whose  age  gave  them  a 
ible  appearance,  seemed  his  counsellors,  and 
!8t  officers  or  nobles;  his  guards  were  not 
ixit  of  fire-arms,  but  had  not  many  among 
being  equipped  for  the  most  part  wkk  bows 
arts, 

:  king  having  spent  some  time  in  admiring 
uititnde  of  new  objedts  that  presented  them- 
,  retired  as  soon  as  the  ship  was  brought  to 
r,  and  promised  to  return  on  the  day  foU 
;;  and  in  the  moan  time  the  inhabitants^ 
;  leave  to  traiEck,  brought  down  provisiona 
at  abundance.  * 

the  time  when  the  king  was  expected,  his 
ir  came  a-board,  to  request  of  Drake  that  h^ 
I  come  to  the  castle,  proposing  to  stay  him« 
s  a  hostage  for  his  return.  Drake  refused 
•,  but  sent  some  gentlemen,  detaining  the 
I  brother  in  the  mean  timew 
3Se  geatlemen  were  receited  by  another  of 
ing's  brothers,  who  condudled  them  to  the 
iUhouse  near  the  castle,  in  which  they  wer^ 
«d  to  walk:   there  they  found  tkreescof^ 
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old  men,  privy  counsellors  to  the  king,  and  on 
each  side  of  the  door  without  stood  four  ofb  men 
of  foreign  countries,  who  served  as  interpreters  in 
commerce. 

In  a  short  time  the  king  came  from  the  castle, 
dressed  in  cloth  of  gold,  with  his  hair  woven  into 
gold  rings,  a  chain  of  gold  upon  his  neck,  and 
on  his  hands  rings  very  artificially  set  with  dia- 
monds and  jewels  of  great  value;  over  his  head 
was  borne  a  rich  canopy;  and  by  his  chair  of 
state,  on  which  he  sat  down  when  he  had  entered 
the  house,  stood  a  page  with  a  fan  set  with  sap* 
phires,  to  moderate  the  excess  of  the  heat.  Here 
he  received  the  compliments  of  the  English,  and 
then  honourably  dismissed  them. 

The  castle,  which  they  had  some  ppportnnity 
of  observing,  seemed  of  no  great  force;  it  was 
built  by  the  Portuguese,  who,  attempting  to  re- 
duce this  kingdom  into  an  absolute  subje6iion, 
murdered  the  king,  and  intended  to  pursuei  their 
scheme  by  the  destrudtion  of  all  his  sons :  but  the 
general  abhorrence  which  cruelty  and  perfidy  na^ 
turally  excite  armed  all  the  nation  against  them, 
and  procured  their  total  expulsion  from  all  the 
dominions  of  Ternate,  which  from  that  time  in- 
creasing in  power,  continued  to  make  new  con- 
quests, and  to  deprive  them  of  other  acquisitions. 

While  they  lay  before  Ternate,    a  gentleman 
came  on  board  attended  by  his  interpreter.     He 
was  dressed  somewhat  in  the  European  manner 
and  soon  distinguished  himself  from  the  natives  o 
Ternate,  or  any  other  country  that  they  had  seer 
by  his  civility  and  apprehension.      Such  a  vis 
taut  may  easily  be  imagined  to  excite  their  curl 
sity,   which  he  gratified  by  informing  them  t^ 
he  was  a  native  of  China,    of  the  family  of  f 
king  then  reigning  \  and,  t\i%t  being  accused  c 
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capital  crime,  of  which,  though  he  was  innocent, 
he  had  not  evidence  to  clear  himself,  he  had  peti- 
tioned the  king  that  he  might  not  be  exposed  to  a 
trial,  but  that  his  cause  might  be  referred  to  Divine 
Providence,  and  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  leave 
his  country,  with  a  prohibition  against  returning, 
unless   Heaven,    in  attestation  of  his  innocence, 
should  enable  him  to  bring  back  to  the  king  some 
intelligence  that  might  be  to  the  honour  and  ad. 
Tantage  of  the  empire  of  China.      In  search  of 
sucb  information  he  had  now  spent  three  years, 
and  had  left  Tidore  for  the  sake  of  conversing 
"with  the  English  general,  from  whom  he  hoped  to 
receive  such   accounts  as   would   enable  him   to 
return  with  honour  and  safety, 

Drake  willingly  recounted  all  his  adventures 
and  observations,  to  which  the  Chinese  exile 
listened  with  the  utmost  attention  and  delight, 
and  having  fixed  them  in  his  mind,  thanked  God 
for  the  knowledge  he  had  gained.  He  then  pro. 
posed  to  the  English  general  to  condudt  him  to 
China,  recounting,  by  way  of  invitation,  the 
wealth,  extent,  and  felicity  of  that  empire;  but 
Drake  could  not  be  induced  to  prolong  his 
Toyage. 

He  therefore  set  sail  on  the  9th  of  November 
in  quest  of  some  convenient  harbour,  in  a  desart 
island,  to  refit  his  ship,  not  being  willing,  as  it  ^ 
seems,  to  trust  to  the  generosity  of  the  king  of  Ter- 
nate.  Five  days  afterwards  he  found  a  very  com- 
modious harbour  in  an  island  overgrown  with 
wood,  where  he  repaired  his  vessel  and  refreshed 
his  men  without  danger  or  interruption. 

Leaving  this  place  the  12th  of  December,  they 
sailed  towards  the  Celebes ;  but,  having  a  wind 
not  very  favourable,  they  were  detained  among  a 
multitiid^  of  islands^  minglei  with  dangerous  8haY« 

if  2 
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lows,  till  January  9^  1580.  When  ihty  tliovgltt 
themseWcs  clear,  and  were  sailing  forwards  witk 
•a  strong  gale,  they  were  at  tke  beginning  of  the 
flight  surprised  in  their  course  by  a  sudden  sbock, 
of  which  the  cause  was  easily  discovered^  for  they 
were  thrown  upon  a  shoal,  and  by  the  speed  of 
•their  course  fixed  too  fast  for  any  hope  of  escap- 
ing. Here  even  the  intrepidity  of  Drake  was 
•shaken,  and  his  dexterity  babied ;  but  his  piety, 
liowever,  remained  still  the  same,  and  whqit  h« 
<could  not  now  promise  himself  from  his  own  abi^ 
jity,  he  hoped  from  the  assistance  of  Providence* 
The  pump  was  plied,  and  the  ship  found  free  from 
new  leaks. 

The  next  attempt  was  to  Jiseover  towards  the 
«ca  some  place  where  they  might  fix  their  boat, 
and  from  thence  drag  the  €hip  into  deep  water; 
Iwt  uf>on  examination  it  appeared  that  the  rock, 
on  which  they  had  struck,  rose  perpendicolarly 
from  the  \vater,  and  there  was  no  anchorage,  nor 
any  bottom  to  be  found  a  boat's  length  from  the 

'  ship.  But  this  discovery,  with  its  consequences^ 
was  by  Drake  wisely  concealed  from  the  common 
sailors,  lest  they  should  abandon  themselves  to 
despair,  for  which  there  was,  indeed,  cause;  ther« 
i)eing  no  prospe6l  left  but  that  they  must  there 
sink  with  fhe  ship,  which  must  undoubtedly  be 
fioon  dashed  t^  pieces,  or  perish  in  atlciDp.tiug  to 
reach  the  shore  in  their  boat,  or  be  cqt  in  pieces 
by  barbarians  if  they  should  arrive  at  land. 

In  the  midst  of  this  perplexity  and  distress, 
Drake  directed  that  the  sacrament  should  be  ad* 
ministered,    and   his   men   fortified   with    all   the 

,  <;onso!atiou  which  religion  affords;  then  persuad. 
jcd  them  to  lighten  the  vessel  by  throwing  into 
Ihc  sea  part  of  their  lading^  which  was  cheerfully 

4:Qmpli»d  with,  l)ut  -vsVl^oviX.  t-^vi^t,    M  length. 
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when    their  hopes   had   forsaken   them,    and  no 

new    struggles  could  be  made,   they  were  on  a 

sudden   relieved    by    a    remission   of    the   wind, 

which,    haying    hitherto   blown    strongly    against 

the    side  of  the  ship  which  lay  towards  the  sea, 

held  it  upright   against   the   rock;  but  when  the 

blast  slackened  (being  then  low  water,)  the  ship 

lying    higher  with  that  part  which   rested  on  the 

Tock   than  with  the  other,    and  being  borne  up 

no    longer  by   the   wind,    reeled   into   the   deep 

wutcr,  to  the  surprise  and  joy  of  Drake  and  his 

companions. 

This  was  the  greatest  and  most  inextricable 
distress  which  they  had  ever  suffered,  and  made 
such  an  impression  upon  their  minds,  that  for 
some  time  afterwards  they  durst  not  adventure  to 
spread  their  sails,  but  went  slowly  forward  with 
the  utmost  cirumspe^tion. 

They  thus  continued  their  course  without  any 
observable  occurrence,  till  on  the  llth  of  March 
they  came  to  an  anchor  before  the  island  of  Java, 
and,  sending  to  the  king  a  present  of  cloth  and 
silks,  received  from  him,  in  return,  a  large  quan- 
tity  of  provisions;  and  the  day  following  Drake 
went  himself  on  shore,  and  entertained  the  king 
with  his  musick,  and  obtained  leave  to  store  his 
ship  with  provisions. 

The  island  is  governed  by  a  great  number  of  pet- 
ty kings,  or  raias,  subordinate  to  one  chief;  of  these 
princes  three  came  on  board  together  a  few  days 
after  their  arrival ;  and,  having  upon  their  return 
recounted  the  wonders  which  they  had  seen,  and 
the  civility  with  which  they  had  been  treated,  incit- 
ed others  to  satisfy  their  curiosity  in  the  same  man- 
ner;  and  raiaDonan  the  chief  king,  came  himself 
to  view  the  ship,  with  the  warlike  armamcuts  awd 
instrumenis  of  navigation, 

us 
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This  iRtcrcourec  of  civilities  somciirhat  retarded 
.he  blisincss  tor  which  they  came  ;  but  at  length 
they  not  only  vidtuallcd  their  ship,  but  cleansed 
the  bottom,  which,  in  the  Jong  course,  was  over- 
grown with  a  kind  of  shttlLilsh  that  impeded  her 
passage. 

Leaving  Java  on  March  ^6,  they  sailed  home- 
wards by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  they  saw 
on  June  the  5th;  on  the  I5th  of  August  i>assed 
the  tropic  ;  and  on  the  26th  of  Septeraiier  arrived 
at  Plymouth,  where  they  found  that,  by  passing 
through  so  many  ditfercnt  climates,  they  had  lost  a 
ilay  in  their  account  of  time,  it  being  Sunday  br 
iheir  journal,  but  Monday  by  the  general  compu- 
tation. 

in  this  hazardous  voyage  they  had  spent  two 
years^  ten  months,  and  some  odjd  days  ;  but  were 
recompensed  for  their  toils  by  great  riches,  jand  the 
universal  applause  of  their  countrymen.  i)rake 
afterwards  brought  his  ship  up  to  Deptford,  wher^ 
i^ueen  Elizabeth  visited  him  on  board  his  ship, 
and  conferred  the  honour  of  knighthood  upon 
him  ^  an  honour  in  that  illustrious  reign  not  made 
x:heap  by  prostitution,  n..or  pveu  bestowed  without 
uncommon  merit. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  an  account  equally 
particular  of  (he  remaining  part  of  his  lite,  as  he  wa 
no  longer  a  private  man,   but   engaged  iu  pub 
lick    affairs,    and   associated   in    his    expeditioi 
with  other  generals,  whose  attempts  and  the  su' 
jcessof  them  are  related  iu  the   histories  of  the 
limes. 

In  1585,  on  the  I2th  of  Septembec,  Sir  Frai 
Drake  set  sail  from  I'ly mouth  Avith  a  fleet  of  f 
and-twenty  ships   and   pinnaces,    of   which   1* 
self  was  admiral.  Captain  Martin  Forbishcr   ' 
ac/uiirafp  and  Captai\i  Vf  v'«Lwd^  KxinlUs  rearms 
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ml :  tbey  were  ^tted  onf,  to  cruize  .upon  the  Spa. 
niards :  and  having  touched  at  the  isle  of  Bayonue 
and  plundered  Vigo,  pat  to  sea  again,  and  on 
the  16th  of  November  arrived  before  St.  J  ago, 
vhich  they  .entered  without  resistance,  and  rested 
there  fourteen  days,  visiting  in  the  mean  time  San 
Domingo,  atown  within  the  land,  which  they  found 
likewise  deserted  ;  and,  carrying  oif  what  they 
pleased  of  the  produce  of  the  island,  they  at  their 
departure  destroyed  the  town  and  villages,  in  re- 
venge of  the  murder  of  one  of  their  boys,  whose 
l>ody  they  found  mangled  in  a  most  inhuman 
manner. 

From  this  island  (hey  pursued  tlicir  voyage  to 
the  West-Indies,  determining  to  attack  St.  Do- 
4iiingo,  in  ilispamola,  as  the  richest  place  in  that 
part  of  the  world :  they  therefore  landed  a  thou- 
sand meo,^nd  with  small  loss  entered  the  town,  of 
which  they  kept  possession  for  a  month  without  in- 
terruption or. alarm  ;  during  which  time  a  remark- 
able accident  happened  which  deserves  to  be  re- 
Jalcd. 

Drake,  having  some  intention  of  treating  with 
the  Spaniards,  sent    to   them  a  Negro-boy   with 
a  flag  of  tr«ce,  which  one  of  the  Spaniards  so  little 
regarded)  that  hestabbed  him  through  the  body  with 
a  lance*  Theboy,  notwithstanding  bis  wound,  caipe 
back  to  the  general,  related  tlie  treatment  which  he 
had  found,  and  died  in  his  sight.     Drake  was  so 
incensed  at  this  outrage,  that  he  ordered  two  friars, 
then  his  prisoners,  to  be  conveyed  with  a  guard  to 
.the  place  where  the/rrimc  was  committed,  and  hang- 
ed up  in  the  sight  of    the  Spaniards,    declaring 
that  two    Spanish  prisoners  should  undergo  the 
tunc  death  every  day,  till  the  otlender  should  be 
delivered  iip  by  them :  they  were  too  well  acquain- 
ted with  llr^  cbaradter  ofDrukcnot  to  bikng  livm 
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on  the  day  following,  when,  to  impress  the  shame 
of  such  actions  more  effectually  upon  them,  he  com- 
pelled them  to  execute  him  with  their  own  hands. 
Of  this  town,  at  their  departure,  they  demolish, 
ed  part,  and  admitted  the  rest  to  be  ransomed  for 
five-and-twen ty  thousand  ducats. 

From  thence  they  sailed  to  Carthagena,  where 
the  enemy  having  received  intelligence  of  the  f&te 
of  St.  Domingo,  had  strengthened  their  fortificati- 
ons,  and  prepared  to  defend  themselves  with  great 
obstinacy ;  but  the  English,  landing  in  the  night, 
came  upon  them  by  a  way  which  they  did  not  su8« 
peel,  and  being  better  armed,  partly  by  surprize,  . 
and  partly  by  superiority  of  order  and  valour,  be- 
came masters  of  the  place,  where  they  stayed  with- 
out fear  or  danger  six  weeks,  and  at  their  depar- 
ture received  an  hundred  and  ten  thousand  ducats, 
for  the  ransom  of  the  town. 

They  afterwards  took  St.  Augustin,  and  touching 
at  Virginia  took  on  board  the  governor,  Mr.  Lane, 
with  the  English  that  had  been  left  there  the 
year  before  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  arrived  at 
Portsmouth  on  July  28,  1586,  having  lost  in  the 
voyage  seven  hundred  and  fifty  men.  The  gain  of 
this  expedition  amounted  to  sixty  thousand  pounds, 
of  which  forty  were  the  share  of  the  adventurers 
who  fitted  out  the  ships,  and  the  rest  distribu- 
ted among  the  several  crews,  amounted  to  six 
pounds  each  man.  So  cheaply  is  life  sometimes 
hazarded ! 

The  transadlions  against  the  Armada,  15S8,  are 
in  themselves   far  more  memorable,   but  less  ne- 
cessary to  be   recited  in   this  succindt  narrative ; 
only  let  it   be  remembered,  that  the  post  of  vice- 
admiral  of  England,    to  which  Sir  Francis  Drake. 
was  then  raised,  is  a  sufficient  proof,  that  no  ob— > 
scurity  of  birth,  or  meaiiTie^^  oi  ioilxsixv!^  ig  oxisur-* 
moujiiibtlc  to  bravery  and.  ^i^\^^\i^<i* 
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la  1595  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  Sir  John  Hawk- 
Ins  were  sent  with  a  fleet  to  the  West  Indies,  which 
expedition  was  only  memorable  for  the  destrudtioa 
of  Nombre  dc  Dios,  and  the  death  of  the  two  com- 
manders, of  whom  Sir  Francis  Drake  died  January 
9 J  1597 n  and  was  thrown  into  the  sea  in  a  leaden 
coffio,  with  all  the  pomp  of  naval    obsequies.     It 
is  reported  by  some  that  the   ill   success  of  this 
Toyage  hastened  his  death.     Upon  what  this  con. 
je^are    is  grounded    d^es   not    appear,    and  we 
may  be  allowed  to   hope,  for  the  honour  of  so 
great  a  man,  that  it  is  without  foundation ;  and 
thathe,    whom  no  series  of  success  could  ever  be- 
tray to  Tanity  or  negligence,  could  have  supported 
a  change  of  fortune  without  impatience   or  de- 
je6Uoa* 
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AVING  not  been  able  to  procure  mater^ 
als  for  a  compleat  life  of  Mr.  Barretier,  and  beiiti 
nevertheless  willing  to  gratify  the  curiosity  }ns^ 
]y  raised  in  the  publick  iy  his  uncommon  al 
tainments,  we  think  the  following  extra6ts  of  let 
ters,  written  by  his  father,  proper  to  be  inserte 
in  our  colle6tion,  as  they  contain  many  remarkib' 
passages,  and  exhibit  a  general  view  of  his  geu 
and  learning. 

JOHN  PHILIP  BARRETIER  was  bom 
Schwabachj  January    19,   1720-Sl.      His    faf 
was  a  Calvinist  minister  of  that  place,    who  t 
upon  himself  the   care  of  his  education.     V 
arts   of  iustrudion  lie  used,  or  by  what  me 
he  regulated  the  studies  of  his  son,  we  are  e 
ble  to  inform  the  publick  :  but  take  this  opp 
nity  of  intreating  those  who  have  received 
compleat  intelligence,    not  to  deny  mankii 
great  a  benefit  as  the  improvement  of  educ 

If  Mr.  Le  Fevre  thoui^ht  the  method  in 
he  taught  his  children  worthy  to  be  comur 
ted  to   the  learned   world,  how  justly  ma 

*   This  article  >wa&  ^tsl  ^uuV^d  \uthe  Gcullcman's 
for  1740.     N. 
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Barretier  claim  the  universal  attention  of  man- 
kind to  a  scheme  of  education  that  has  produced 
such  a   stupendous  progress !     The  authors  who 
have   cndeaTourcd   to   teach  certain  and  unfailing 
rules  for     obtaining    a  long  life,     however  they 
have  failed  in     their    attempts,     are    universally 
confessed  to  have  at   least   the   merit  of  a  great 
and  uobie  design,  and  to  have  deserved  gratitude 
and  honour.      How  much   more    then  is  due   to 
,    Mr.  Barretier,  who  has   succeeded  in   what  they 
\    have  only  attempted  !  for  to  prolong  life,  and  im- 
prove it,   are  nearly  the  same.     If  to  have  all  that   y 
riches  can  purchase,   is  to  be  rich  ;    if  to  do    all   i 
that  can  be  done  in  a  long  time,    is  to  live  long ;    ■< 
keis  equally  abenefadtor  to  mankind,  who  teach- 
es them  to  protra6t  the  duration,  or  shorten  the  bu- 
siness of  life. 

That  there  are  few  things  more  worthy  our  cu- 
Tiosity  than  this  method,  by  which  (he  father  assist- 
ed the  genius  of  the  son,  every  man  will  be  convinc- 
ed, that  ^considers  the  early  proficiency  at  which  it 
enabled  him  to  arrive ;  such  a  proficiency  as  no  one 
has  yet  reached  at  the  same  age,  and  to  which  it  is 
therefore  probable  that  every  advantageous  circum- 
itance  concurred. 

At  the  age  of  nine  years,  he  not  only  was  master 
of  five  languages,  an  attainment  in  itself  almost  in- 
credible, but  understood,  says  his  father,  the  holy 
writers   better  in  their  original  tongues  than  in  his 
own.     If  he  means  by  this  assertion,  that  he  knew 
the  sense  of  many  passages  in  the  original,  which 
were  obscure  in  the  translation,  the  account,  how- 
CTcr  wonderful,  may  be  admitted  ;  but  if  he  intends 
to  tell  his  correspondent,  that  his  son  was  better  ac- 
qoaiiited  with  the  two  languages  of  the  Bible  than 
^ith  his  own,  he  must  be  allowed  to  speak  hypcr- 
Nically,  or  to  adi»it  that  his  son  had  soiiiuwVvat 
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,  negle^ed  tbc  study  of  his   native  langiu 
'wc  iDu^t   own,    that  the    fondness  of  a 
has  transported  him   into  some  natural 
rations. 

Fart  of  this  letter  I  am  tempted  to  si 
being  unwilling  to  demand  the  belief  of  o 
that  which  appears  incredible  to  myself; 
my  incredulity'  may,  perhaps,  be  the 
rather  of  prejudice  than  reason,  as  en' 
beget  a  disinclination  to  admit  so  immense 
riority,  and  as  an  account  is  not  to  be  imm 
censured  as  false  merely  because  it  is  wo 
I  shall  proceed  to  give  thje  rest  of  bis  fathe 
tion,  from  his  letter  of  the  ^d  of  March,  1 
He  speaks,  continues  he,  German^  Lati 
French  equally  well«  He  cas,  by  laying 
him  a  translation,  read  any  oi*  the  book 
Old  or  New  Testament  in  its  origin 
guage,  without  hesitation  or  perplexity, 
no  stranger  to  biblical  criticism  or  phiJ 
nor  unacquainted  with  ancient  and  modern 
phy,  and  is  qualiQed  to  support  a  conversati 
learned  men,  who  frequently  yisit  and  cor 
with  him. 

In  his  eleventh  year^  he  not  only  publ 
learned  letter  in  Latin,  but  translated  th< 
of  Kabbi  Benjamin  from  the  Hebrew  into  '. 
which  he  illustrated  w  ith  notes,  and  accoi 
with  dissertations  ;.  a  work  in  which  his 
as  he  himself  declares,  could  grve  him  li 
sistance,  as  he  did  not  understand  the  f 
cal  dialedl. 

The  reason  for  which  his  father  engaged 

this  work  was  only'to  prevail  upon  him 

a  fairer   hand   than  he  had  hitherto  acci 

himbdf  to  do,  by  giving   him  hopes,  that 

gboidd  translate  soixiq  Ivltl^  ^LXLtkor^   and 
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fair  copy  of  his  Tersion  to  some  bookseller,  ho 
might,  in  return  for  it,  hare  other  books  which 
he  wanted,  and  could  not  afford  to  purchase. 

Incited  by  this  expe6tation,  he  fixed  upon  the 
*'  Travels  of  Rabbi  Benjamin,"  as  most  proper 
for  his  purpose,  being  a  book  neither  bulky 
nor  common ;  and  in  one  month  compleated 
his  translation,  applying  only  one  or  two  lionrs 
a  day  to  that  particular  task.  In  auotlicr 
month,  he  drew  up  the  principal  notes  ;  and, 
in  the  third,  wrote  some  dissertations  upon  par. 
ticular  passages  which  seemed  to  require  a  larger 
examination. 

These  notes  contain   so  many  curious  remarks 
and   enquiries,  out  of  the  common  road  of  learn- 
ing, and  afford    so  many  instances   of    penetra-. 
tioD,  judgment,   and  accuracy,    that    the  reader 
finds  in  every  page  some  reason  to    persuade  him 
that  they    cannot    possibly    be    the    work  of  a 
child,  but  of  a  man   long   accustomed   to  these 
studies,    enlightened  by   retie6tion,  and  dextrous 
bjr  long  practice  in    the    use    of    books.     Yet, 
that  it  is  the  performance  of  a  boy  thus  young 
is  not   only  proved  by  the  testimony  of  his  father, 
but  by  the  concurrent  evidence  of  Mr.  Le  Maitre, 
his  associate  in  the  church  of  Schwabach,  who  not 
only  asserts  his  claim  to  this  work,  but  atl^rms  that 
heheardhimat  six  years  of  age  explain  the  He« 
brew  text  as  if  it  had  been  his  native  language ; 
'  10  that  the  fadl  is   not  to   be  doubted  without  a 
degreee  of  incredulity  which  it  will  not  be  very  easy 
to  defend. 

This  copy  was,  however,  far  from  being  written 
with  the  neatness  which  his  father  desired  ;  nor 
did  the  booksellers,  to  whom  it  waq  offered, 
&akc  proposals  very  agreeable  to  the  expetta- 
tions  of  the  roang  translator ;    but  aftet  hft^vt^ 
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examined  the  performance  in  their  manner,  ao 
-  determined  to  print  it  upon  conditions  not  very  ad 
-vantageous,  returned  it  to  be  transcribed,  that  tli 
printers  might  not  be  embarrassed  with  a  copy  8 
difficult  to  read. 

Barretier  was  now  advanced  to  the  latter  en 
of  his  twelfth  year,  and  had  made  great  advanci 
in  his  studies,  notwithstanding  an  obstinate  tnmoi 
in  ^is  left  hand,  which  gave  him  great  pain,  ai 
obliged  him  to  a  tedious  and  troublesome  methc 
of  cure;  and  reading  over  his  performano 
was  so  far  from  contenting  himself  with  bar 
}y  transcribing  it,  that  he  altered  the  grea 
est  part  of  the  notes,  new-modelled  the  dissert 
tions,  and  augmented  the  book  to  twice  its  form 
bulk. 

The  few  touches  which  his  father  bestowi 
upon  the  revisal  of  the  book,  though  they  ore  n 
nutely  set  down  by  him  in  the  pre&ce,  are  so  ii 
considerable  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention  then 
and  it  may  be  much  more  agreeable,  as  well  as  asefi 
to  exhibit  the  short  account  which  he  there  gives 
the  method  by  which  he  enabled  his  son  to  she 
so  early  how  easy  an  attainment  is  the  knowledj 
of  the  languages,  a  knowledge  which  some  m< 
spend  their,  lives  in  cultivating,  to  the  negle 
of  more  valuable  studies,  and  which  they  se€ 
to  regard  as  the  highest  perfedlion  of  human  n 
ture. 

What  applauses  are  due  to  an  old  ago,  wast 
in  a  scrupulous  attention  to  particular  accents  ai 
etymologies,  may  appear,  says  his  father,  byseeii 
how  little  time  is  required  to  arrive  at  such  i 
eminence  in  these  studies,  as  many  eren 
these  venerable  doctors  have  not  attained,  f< 
want  of  rational  methods  and  regular  applies 
tioa» 
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This  censure  is  doubtless  jast  upon  those 
wbo  spend  too  much  of  their  li?es  upon  useless 
luccties,  or  who  appear  to  labour  without  mak* 
ing  any  progress ;  but  as  the  knowledge  of  lan- 
guage is  necessary,  and  a  min^^te  accuracy  some* 
times  requisite,  they  are  by  no  means  to  be 
blamed,  who,  in  compliance  with  the  particu- 
lar bent  of  their  own  minds,  make  the  difi« 
cnlties  of  dead  languages  their  chief  study, 
and  arrive  at  excellence  proportionate  to  their  ap« 
plication,  since  it  was  to  the  labour  of  such 
men  that  his  son  was  indebted  for  his  own  learn- 
ing. 

The  first  languages  which  Barretter  learned 
were  the  French,  German,  and  Latin,  which  he 
was  tanght  not  in  the  common  way  by  a  multitude  of 
deinitions,  rules,  and  exceptions,  which  fatigue 
the  attention  and  burthen  the  memory,  without 
any  use  proportionate  to  the  time  which  they 
require,  and  the  disgust  which  they  create.  The 
method  by  which  he  was  instructed  was  easy  and 
expeditious,  and  therefore  pleasing,  lie  learned 
them  all  in  the  same  manner,  and  almost  at  the 
tame  time,  by  conversing  in  them  iuditierently 
with  his  father. 

The  other  languages  of  which  he  was  master, 
be  learned  by  a  method  yet  more  uncommon. 
The  only  book  which  he  made  use  of  was  the  Bible, 
which  his  lather  laid  before  him  in  the  language 
that  he  then  proposed  to  learn,  accompanied  with 
a  translation,  being  taught  by  degrees  the  inflec* 
tions  of  nouns  and  verbs.  Tiiis  method,  says  his  fa« 
thcr,  madci  the  I^tin  more  familiar  to  him  in  his 
fourth  year  than   any  other  language. 

When  he  was  near  the  cud  of  his  sixth  year,  he 
entered  upon  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament  \w  \t^ 
•rigiiul  lAngiia^Cj  bsginningwith  the  bookoiGQ« 

o  2 
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nesis,  to  which  his  father  confined  him  for  six 
months ;  after  which  he  read  cursorily  over  the  rest 
of  the  historical  books,  in  which  he  found  yery 
'  little  difficulty,  and  then  applied  himself  to  the  sta- 
dy  of  the  poetical  writeis,  and  the  prophets,  which 
he  jead  over  so  often,  with  so  close  an  attention 
an  1  bO  happy  a  memory,  that  he  could  not  only  trans, 
latj  them  without  a  moment's  hesitation  into  Latin 
or  French,  but  turn  with  the  same  facility  the  trans* 
lations  into  the  original  language,  in  his  tenth  year. 
Growing  at  length  weary  of  being  confined  tp  a 
book  which  he  could  almost  entirely  repeat,  he  dc« 
viati'd  by  stealth  into  other  studies,  and,  as  hk 
translation  of  Benjamin  is  a  sufficient  eyidence, 
he  read  a  multitude  of  writers  of  various  kinds. 
In  his  twelfth  year  he  applied  more  particularly 
to  the  study  of  the  Fathers,  and  Coancils  of  the 
6ix  first  centuries,  and  began  to  make  a  regular  col* 
lection  of  their  canons.  He  read  every  au. 
thor  in  the  original,  having  dibcovered  so 
much  negligence  or  ignorance  in  most  trans* 
lations,  that  he  paid  no  regard  to  their  autho* 
rityr 

Thus  he  continued  his  studies,  neither  drawn 
aside  by  pleasures  nor  dibcouraged  by  diihcul. 
ties.  The  greatest  obstacle  to  his  improvement 
was  want  of  books,  with  which  his  narrow  for. 
tune  could  not  liberally  supply  him  ;  so  that  he 
was  obliged  to  borrow  the  greatest  part  of  those 
whieh  his  studies  required,  and  to  return  them 
when  he  had  read  them,  without  being  able  to  con- 
sult ihtm  occasionally,  or  to  recur  to  them  when 
his  memory  should  fail  him. 

It  is    observable,    that    neither    his    diligence, 

unintermitted  as   it  was,   nor  his  want  of  books, 

a  want  of  which  he  was  in  the  highest  degree  scn- 

sibJe^  ever  produced  in  \um  t\\^V.  ^i^^ervV^*^  wlivch  a 
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long  and  recluse  life,  without  any  circumstance  of 
disqiiiet,  frequently  creates.  ITc  was  always  gay, 
lively,  and  facetious,  a  temper  which  contributed 
much  to  recommend  his  learning,  and  which  some 
students  much  superior  in  age  would  consult  their 
ease,  their  reputation,  and  their  interest,  by  copy* 
iog  from  him. 

In    the  year  1735   he  published  AntuArtemom 

nius  sive  Imtium  Evangelii  S.  Joannis^  adversus  Ar» 

ttfHwnium  vindicaium^  and  attained  such  a  degree  of 

reputation,  that  not  only  the  publick,   but  princes, 

who  are  commonly  the  last  by  whom  merit  is  dis- 

tinguished,  began  to  interest  themsekcs  in  his  sue* 

cess;  for  the  same  year  the  king  of  Prussia,  who 

had  heard  of  his  early  advances  in  literature  on  ac« 

count  of  a  scheme  for  disco?ering  the  longitude, 

which  had  been  sent  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Bcr« 

lin,  and  which  was  transmitted  afterwards  byliim 

to  Paris  and  London,  engaged  to  take  care  of  his  for. 

tuue,  having  received  further  proofs  of  his  abilities 

at  his  own  court. 

Mr.  Barretier,  being  promoted  to  the  cure  of 

the  church  of  Stetin,  was  obliged  to  travel  with 

his  son  thither  from  Schwabach,   through  Leipsic 

and  Berlin,  a  journey  very  agreeable  to  his  son, 

as  it  would  furnish  him  with  new  opportunities 

of  improving  his  knowledge,    and  extending  his 

acquaintance  among   men    of  letters.      For   this 

purpose  they  staid  some  time  at  Leipsic,  and  then 

travelled  to  Ilall,  where  young  Barretier  so  dis. 

tinguished  himself  in  his  conversation   with  the 

processors  of  the  university,  that  they  offered  him 

his  degree  of  do6tor  in  philosophy,  a  dignity  cor- 

Teipo^ent  to  that  of  master  of  arts  among  us. 

Barretier  drew  up  that  night  some  positions  in 

philosophy  and  the  mathcmaticks,  which  he  sent 

uomediatc//'  to  the  press,  and  defended  the  next 
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day  ill  a  crowded  auditory,  vfiih  so  much  wit, 
spirit,  presence  of  tbougtit,  and  strength  of  reason^ 
that  the  \vhoIe  university  was  delighted  and  amoz. 
^d ;  he  was  then  admitted  to  his  degree,  and  at- 
tended by  the  whole  concourse  to  his  lodgiDgs^ 
ynith  compliments  and  acclamations. 

His  Thaes  or  philosophical  positions,  which  he 
printed  in  compliance  with  the  practice  of  that 
university,  ran  through  several  editions  in  a  few 
weeks,  and  no  testimony  of  regard  was  wanting  that 
could  contribute  to  animate  him  in  his  progress. 

AVhin  they  arrived  at  Berlin,  the  king  ordered 
])im  to  be  brought  into  his  pjesence,  and  was  so 
much  pleased  with  his  conversation,  that  he  sent  for 
him  almost  every  day  during  his  stay  at  Berlin; 
and  diverted  himself  with  engaging  him  in  con* 
versations  upon  a  multitude  of  subjects,   and  in 
disputes  with  learned  men ;  on  all  which  occasions 
he  acquitted  himself  so  happily,  that  the  king  form- 
ed the  highest  ideas  of  his  capacity,  and  future  emi- 
nence. And  thinking,  perhaps  with  reason,  that  ac- 
tive life  was  the  noblest  sphere  of  a  great  genius,  he 
recommended  to  him  the  study  of  modern  history, 
the  cubtoms  of  nations,  and  those  parts  of  learn- 
ing,   that  are  of  use  in  publick  transa6lions  and 
civil    employments,    declaring   that  such  abilities 
properly  cultivated  might  exalt  him,  in  ten  years 
to  be  the  greatest  miuister  of  state  in   Europe 
Barrctier,  v»hether  we  attribute  it  to  his  modera 
tion   or   inexperience,    was    not  dazzled  by  tt 
prospe6l  ot  such  high  promotion ;  but  answeref 
that  he  was  too  much  pleased  with  science  aj 
quiet  to  leave  them  for  such  inextricable  stndl 
or  such  harrassing  fatigues.     A  resolution  so  i 
pleasing  to  the  king,  that  his  father  attributes 
ft  the  delsif  of  those  labours  which  they  had  ho 
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of  receiving;    the  king  having,    as  he^  obsenres^ 
determined  to  employ  him  in  the  ministry. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  paternal  affedtion  might 
suggest  to  Mr.  Barretier  some  false  conceptions 
of  the  king's  design ;  for  he  infers  from  the  intro. 
da6^ion  of  his  son  to  the  young  princes,  and  the 
caresses  ^hich  he  received  from  them,  that  the 
king  intended  him  for  their  preceptor ;  a  scheme, 
says  he,  which  some  other  resolution  happily  de« 
stroyed.  « 

Whatever  was  originally  intended,  and  hy 
whatever  means  these  intentions  were  frustrated, 
Barretier,  after  having  been  treated  with  the 
highest  regard  by  the  whole  royal  family,  was 
dismissed  with  a  present  of  two  hundred  crowns  ; 
sad  his  father,  instead  of  being  fixed  at  Stctin, 
was  made  pastor  of  the  French  church  at  Hall ;  a 
place  more  commodious  for  study,  to  which  they 
retired;  Barretier  being  first  admitted  into  the 
Royal  Society  at  Berlin,  and  recommended  by  the 
king  to  the  university  at  Hall. 

At  Hall  he  continued  his  studies  with  his  usual 
application  and  success,  and,  either  by  his  own 
reflediions,  or  the  persuasions  of  his  father, 
was  prevailed  upon  to  give  up  his  own  inclinations 
to  those  of  the  king,  and  diredi  his  enqui* 
ries  to  those  subjects  that  had  been  recommended 
by  him. 

He  continued  to  add  new  acquisitions  to  his 
learning,  and  to  increase  his  reputation  by 
new  performances,  till,  in  the  beginning  of 
his  nineteenth  year,  his  health  began  to  decline, 
and  his  indisposition,  which,  being  not  alarming 
or  violent,  was  perhaps  not  at  first  sufiiciently  re- 
prded)  increased  by  slow  degrees  for  eighteen 
>^thS|  dating  which  Jie  spent  days  among  \iia 
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books,  and  neither  ncg1c6led  his  studies,  noi 
left  his  gaiety,  till  his  distemper,  t^n  days  be- 
fore his  death,  deprived  him  of  tho  use  ol 
his  limbs:  he  then  prepared  himself  for  his 
end,  without  fear  or  emotion,  and  on  the  Hh  ol 
October,  1740,  resigned  his  soul  into  the  hands 
of   his    Saviour^    with  confidence    and  trai^uiU 
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IS  MORIN  was  born  at  Mans,  on 
h  of  July,  1635,  of  parents  eminent  for 
;ty.  He  was  the  eldest  of  sixteen  children^ 
to  which  their  estate  bore  no  proportion, 
lich  in  persons  less  resigned  to  Provi* 
^ould  have  caused  great  uneasiness  and  anx« 

arents  omitted  nothing  in  his  education, 
eligion  requires,  and  which  their  fortune 
ppiy.  Botany  was  the  study  that  appear* 
ia?e  taken  possession  of  his  inclination, 
as  the  bent  of  his  genius  could  be  disco* 
A  countryman,  who  supplied  the  apo* 
s  of  the  plac^,  was  his  first  master, 
s  paid  by  him  for  his  instructions  with 
t  money  that  he  could  procure,  or  that 
^as  given  him  to  buy  something  to  eat 
nner.  Thus  abstinence  and  generosity 
ed  themselves  with  his  passion  for  bo-^ 
md  the  gratification   of  a  desire  indiife* 

stated  from  an  eloge  by  Fontenelle,  ind  first  pnnlbid 
UemanV  Ms^az/ne  for  1741, 
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rent  in  itself  was  procured  by  ilic  exercise  of  two 
Tirtues. 

lie  was  soon  master  of  all  his  instrudlor's  know« 
ledge,  and  was  obliged  to  enlarge  his  acqnaintancs 
with  plants,  by  observing  them  himself  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mans.  Having  finished  his 
grammatical  studios,  he  was  sent  to  learn  philoso- 
phy at  Paris,  whither  he  travelled  on  foot  like  a 
student  in  botany,  and  was  careful  not  to  lose 
such  an  opportunity  of  improvement. 

When  his  course  of  philosophy  was  completed, 
he  was  determined,  by  his  love  of  botany,  to  the 
profession  of  physick,  and  from  that  time  engaged 
in  a  course  of  life,  which  was  never  exceeded 
either  by  the  ostentation  of  a  philosopher,  or  the 
severity  of  an  anchoret;  for  he  confined  himself 
to  bread  and  water,  and  at  most  allowed  himself 
no  indulgence  beyond  fruits.  By  this  method  he 
preserved  a  constant  freedom  and  serenity  ef 
spirits,  always  equally  proper  for  study ;  for  hli 
soul  had  no  pretences  to  complain  of  being  over* 
whelmed  with  matter. 

This  regimen,  extraordinary  as  it  was,  had 
many  advantages ;  for  it  preserved  his  health,  an 
advantage  which  very  few  sufficiently  regard ;  it 
gave  him  an  authority  to  preach  diet  and  absti- 
nence to  his  patients;  and  it  made  him  rich  with- 
out the  assistance  of  fortune ;  rich,  not  for  himself, 
but  foe  the  poor,  who  were  the  only  persous 
benefited  by  that  artificial  affluence,  which  of  all 
others  is  most  difficult  to  acquire.  It  is  ex*iy  to 
imagine,  that,  while  he  pradised  in  the  midst  of 
Paris  the  severe  temperance  of  a  hermit,  Paris 
difiered  no  otherwise  with  regard  to  him  from  a 
hermitage,  than  as  it  supplied  him  with  books^ 
and  the  conversation  of  learned  men. 
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In  1 603  he  was  admitted  doctor  of  physick. 
About  that  time  Dr.  Fagon,  Dr.  Longuet,  and 
Dr.  Galois,  all  eminent  for  their  skill  in  botany, 
were  employed  in  drawing  up  a  catalogue  of  the 
plants  in  the  Royal  Garden^  which  was  published 
in  16G5,  under  tl^e  name  of  Dr,  Vallot,  then 
first  physician :  during  the  prosecution  of  this 
work.  Dr.  Morin  was  often  consulted,  and  from 
those  conversations  it  was  that  Dr.  Fagon  con. 
ceived  a  ])articalar  esteem  of  him,  which  he  always 
continued  to  retain. 

After  having  pra^ised  physick  some  years,  he 
was  admitted  ExpedUnt  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  where 
he  was  regidarly  to  ha?c  been  made  Pensionary 
physician  upon  the  first  i^acancy ;  but  mere  unas- 
•bted  merit  adrances  slowly,  if,  what  is  not  ?ery 
common,  it  adrances  at  all.  Morin  had  no  ac- 
quaintance with  the  arts  necessary  to  carry  on 
icjiemes  of  preferment;  the  moderation  of  his 
desires  preserved  him  from  the  necessity  of  study- 
ing them,  and  the  privacy  of  his  life  debarred  him 
from  any  opportunity. 

At  last,  however,  justice  was  done  him  in  spite 
of  artiiice  and  partiality;  but  his  advancement 
added  nothing  to  his  condition,  except  the  power 
of  more  extensive  charity;  for  all  the  money 
irhich  he  received  as  a  salary,  he  put  into  the 
chest  of  the  hospital,,  always  as  he  imagined, 
without  being  observed.  Not  content  with  serving 
the  poor  for  nothing,  he  paid  them  for  being  served. 

His  reputation  rose  so  high  in  Paris,  that  Ma- 
demoiselle de  Guise  was  desirous  to  make  him  her 
physician,  but  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that 
,    ^e  was  prevailed  upon  by  his  friend,  Dr.  Dodart, 
;    ^  accept  the  place.     He  was  by  this  new  advance- 
]    ^KDi  laid  under  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  chariot, 
tt  equipage  very  unsuitable  to  his  temper  -,  but 
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While  he  complied  with  those  exterior  appearances 
which  the  publick  had  a  right  to  demand  from 
him,  he  remitted  nothiug  of  his  former  austerity 
in  the  more  private  and  essential  parts  of  his  life, 
which  he  had  always  the  power  of  regulating 
according  to  his  own  disposition. 

In  two  years  and  a  half  the  princess  fell  sick, 
and  was  despaired  of  by  Morin,  who  was  a  great 
master  of  prognosticks.  At  the  time  when  she 
thought  herself  in  no  danger,  he  pronounced  her 
death  inevitable,  a  declaration  to  the  highest  de» 
gree  disagreeable,  but  which  was  made  more  easy 
to  him  than  to  any  other  by  his  piety  and  artless 
simplicity.  Nor  did  his  sincerity  produce  any  ill 
consequences  to  himself;  for  the  princess,  affedted 
by  his  zeal,  taking  a  ring  from  her  finger,  gave  it 
him  as  the  last  pledge  of  her  afiedtion,  and  reward- 
ed him  still  more  to  his  satisfa^ion,  by  preparing 
for  death  with  a  true  Christian  piety.  She  left 
him  by  will  an  yearly  pension  of  two  thousand 
livres,  which  was  always  regularly  paid  him. 

No  sooner  was  the  princess  dead,  but  he  freed 
himself  from  the  incumbrance  of  his  chariot,  and 
retired  to  St.  Vidtor  without  a  servant,  having, 
however,  augmented  his  daily  allowance  with  a 
little  rice  boiled  in  water. 

Dodart,  who  had  undertaken  the  charge  of 
being  ambitious  on  his  account,  procured  him,  at 
the  restoration  of  the  academy  in  1699,  to  be 
nominated  associate  botanist;  not  knowing,  what 
he  would  doubtless  have  been  pleased  with  the 
knowledge  of,  that  he  introduced  into  that  assem- 
bly the  man  that  was  to  succeed  him  in  hb  place 
of  Pensionary. 

Dr.  Morin  was  not  one  who  had  upon  his 
hands  the  labour  of  adapting  himself  to  tht 
duties  of  his  condUioi^,  bviX  ^i^aya  found  hini- 


it  hu  lulmiasion,  he  could  not  conti- 
his    usiduify  more    than    a   year   after   the 

of  Dodart,  whom  he  succeeded  in+Wfr  /fr*V? 
lien  Mr.  TourneforC  went  to  pursae  his  ' 
ical  enquiries  in  the  Levant,  he  desired  Dr. 
a  to  supply  his  place  of  Demonstrator  of 
Plants  ill  the  Royal  Garden ;  and  reward- 
im  for  the  trouble,  by  inscribing  la  him 
r  plant  which  he  brought  from  the  East,  by 
uae  of  Marina  Orientalis,  as  he  named  others 
Dodarto,  the  Fagonne,  the  Bignonne,  the 
gee.  These  are  compliments  proper  to  be 
by  the  botanists,  not  only  to  those  of  their 

rank,  but  to    the  greatest  persons ;   for  a 

is  a  tnonument  of  a  more  durable  no- 
than    a    medal    or    aii    obelisk  i    and    yet, 

proof  that  even  these  vehicles  are  not 
B  BuOicient  to  transmit  to  futurity  the  name 
ined    with    them,     the    Nicotiwia    is    now 


at  the    age   of    80    years,    without  any  d 
per,    aad    merely    for  waat    of    strength, 
ing    eujoycd    by     the    benefit    of    his     re 
a  Jong  and  healthy  life,  and  a  gentle  and 
death. 

This  extraordinary  regimen  was  but  p 
the  daily  regulation  of  his  life,  of  which  all  th 
CCS  were  carried  on  with  a  regularity  and  exa 
nearly  approaching  to  that  of  the  plane  tar 
tlons. 

He  went  to  bed  at  seven,    and   rose  a< 
throughout  the  year.     He  spent  in  the  m< 
three  hours  at  bis  devotions,    and  went  '\ 
Hotel  Dieu  in  the  summer  between  five  an 
and  in  the  winter  between  six  and  seven,  h 
mass  for  the  most  part  at  Notre  Dame, 
his  return  ho    read  the   Holy    Scripture, 
at  eleven,  and   when   it  was  fair  weather 
€d  till  tw'o  in  the   royal  garden,  where  h 
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the  nev  plants,  and  gratified  his  earliest 

'ongest  passion.     For   the   remaining  part 

daj,  if  he  had  no   poor  to  visit,  he  shut 

up,  and  read  books  of  literature  or  phy. 

mt  chiefly  ph  jsick,  as  the  duty  of  his  pro- 

reqoired.     Thi«  likewise  was  the  time  he 

d    visits,    if    any    were    paid    him.      He 

ased  this   expression,    ^^  Those  that  come 

me,    do    me    honour;    and    those    that 

iway,    do    me    a    favour."     It   is  easy  to 

re    that   a   man    of   this    temper  was   not 

^  with  salutations :   there   v^s  only  now 

le^  an  Antony  that  wou      pay    raal    a 

)ng  his  papers  were  found  a  Greek  and 
index  to  llippocratcs,  more  copious  and 
than  that  of  Pini,  which  he  had  finished 
I  year  before  his  death.  Such  a  work 
id  the  assiduity   and  patience  of  an  her. 

I 

re  is  likewise  a  journal  of  the  weather,  kept 
it  interruption,  lor  more  than  forty  years, 
ich  he  has  accurately  set  down  the  state 
barometer  and  thermometer,  the  dryness 
toisture  of  the  air,  the  variations  of  the 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  the  rain,  the 
srs,  and  even  the  sudden  storms,  in  a 
commodious  and  concise  method,  which 
ts,  in  a  little  room,  a  great  train  oi*  difierent 
ations.  What  numbers  of  such  remarks 
scaped   a  man  less  uniform  in  his  lil'e,  and 

tU  it  an  instance  of  the  disposition  generally  found    in 

of  lives,   to  exalt  every  common  occurrence  and  afiion 

onder.     Are  not  indexes  daily   written   by  men  Vrho 

Kcelve  nor  exped  any  loud  applauses  for  their  labours? 

p2 
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nrhose  attention  had  been  extended  to  common 
objedls ! 

All  the  estate  which  he  left  is  a  collection  of  me* 
dais,  another  of  herbs,  and  a  library  rated  at  two 
thousand  crowns :  which  make  it  evident  that  I10 
spent  much^more  upon  his  mind  than  upon  Ul 
body. 


(    161    ) 
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[I  BURMA N  was  born  at  Utrecht,  oo 
1  day  of  June,  1668.  The  family  from 
e  descended  has  for  sereral  generations 
1  men  of  great  eminence  for  piety  and 
;  and  his  father,  who  .was  professor  of 
in  the  university,  and  pastor  of  the  city  of 
was  equally  celebrated  for  the  stri^ess  of 
the  efficacy  and  orthodoxy  of  his  sermons, 
learning  and  perspicuity  of  his  academical 

the  assistance  and  instruction  which  such 
would  doubtless  h^ve  been  encouraged  by 
IS  of  this  son  not  to  have  omitted,  he  was 
ly  cut  off  at  eleven  years  of  age,  being 
ime  by  his  fother's  death  thrown  entirely 
be  care  of  his  mother,  by  whose  diii* 
)iety,  and  prudence,  his  education  waa 
atcd,  that  he  had  scarcely  any  reason, 
1   tenderness,  to  regret  the  loss  of  his 

IS  about  this  time  sent  to  the  publick  school 
bt,  to  be  instructed  in  Ihe  learned  languages ; 
ill  convey  no  common  idea  of  his  capacity 
Btry  to  relate,  that  he  had  passed  through  tho 

Wttted  In  ibe  Genikmaa'i  Magazine  for  1H2«    til* 
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classes,  and  was  adbittcd  into  tbe  universitj,  ia 
his  thirteenth  year. 

This  account  of  the  rapidity  of  his  progress  ia 
the  first  part  of  his  studies  is  so  stupendous,  that 
though  it  is  attested  by  his  friend  Dr.  Osterdykei 
of  whom  it  cinnot  be  reasonably  suspe6led  that  he 
is  himself  deceived,  or  that  he  can  desire  todcccife 
others,  it  must  be  allowed  far  to  exceed  the  limit! 
of  probability,  if  it  be  considered  with  regard  to  tha 
methods  of  education  practised  in  our  country, 
where  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  highest  genius,  and 
most  comprehensive  capacity,  to  be  entangled  for 
ten  years  in  those  thorny  paths  of  literaturei 
which  fiurman  is  represented  to  have  passed  ia 
less  than  two  ;  and  we  must  doubtless  confess  the 
most  skilful  of  our  masters  much  excelled  by  the 
address  of  the  Dutch  teachers,  or  the  abilities  of 
our  greatest  scholars  far  surpassed  by  those  of 
Burman. 

But,  to  reduce  this  narrative  to  credibility,  it  If 
necessary  that  admiration  should  give  place  to  in* 
quiry,  and  that  it  be  discovered  what  proficiency  in 
literature  is  expected  from  a  student  requesting  to 
be  admitted  into  a  Dutch  university.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  in  the  universities  of  foreign  conn* 
tries,  they  have  professors  of  philology,  or  ha* 
inanity,  whose  employment  is  to  instru^  the 
younger  classes  in  grammar,  rhetorick,  and  Ian* 
guages ;  nor  do  they  engage  in  the  stndy  of  phi* 
losophy,  till  they  have  passed  through  a  course 
of  philological  ledtures  and  exercises,  to  which, 
in  some  places,  two  years  are  commonly  al- 
lotted. 

The  Englis  scheme  of  educatien,  which  with  re* 

gard  to  academical  studies  is  more  rigorous,  and 

sets  literary  honours  at  a  higher  price  than  that  of 

aiijr  other  country^  ^xsi^^  itotaX.\\^^QviU\^who  are 


mitntcd  in  our  collies,  a  degree  of  philological 
iLBOwledge  sufficient  to  quality  them  for  lectures  in 
philosophy,  which  are  read  to  them  in  Latin,  and 
toeDabie  them  to  proceed  in  other  studies  without 
assistance  ;  so  that  it  may  be  conje6iured  that  Bur. 
van,  at  his  entrance  into  the  university,  had  no 
9Bch  skill  in  languages,  nor  such  ability  of  compo. 
fition,  as  are  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  the  high. 
er  classes  of  an  English  school  ;  Ror  was  perhaps 
BOre  than  moderately  skilled  in  Latin,  and  taught 
Ike  first  rudiments  of  Greek. 

In  the  university  he  was  committed  to  the  care 
of  tke  learned  Grsvius,  whose  regard  for  his  father 
iaclined  him  to  superintend  his  studies  with  more 
ikan  common  attention,  which  was  soon  confirmed 
aad  increased  by  his  discoveries  of  the  genius  of  his 
pvpil,  and  his  observation  of  his  diligence. 

One  of  the  qualities  which  contributed  eminently 
to  qualify  Graevius  for  an  instructor  of  youth,  was 
the  sagacity  by  which  he  readily  discovered  the  prc- 
doBinant  faculty  of  each  pupil,  and  the  peculiar  de- 
lignation  by  which  nature  had  allotted  him  to  any 
species  of  literature  ;  and  by  which  he  was  soon 
tble  to  determine,  that  Burman  was  remarkably- 
adapted  to  classical  studies,  and  predict  the  great 
advances  that  he  would  make,  by  industriously 
pursuing  the  direction  of  his  genius. 

Animated  by  the  encouragement  of  a  tutor  so 

celebrated,  he  continued  the  vigour  of  his  applica. 

tion,  and,  for  several  years,  not  only  attended  the 

lectures  of  Grxvius,  but  made  use  of  every  other  op* 

portunity  of  improvement,   with  such  diligence  as 

iDight  justly  be  expected  to  produce  an  uncommon 

proficiency. 

I         Having  thus  attained  a  sufficient  degree  of  clas* 

I      ^1  knowledge,  to  qualify  him  for  inquiries  into 

j;      whcr  scknccfij  he  applied  bimscU  to  the  study  ol 
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the  law,  and  published  a  dissertation,  ^^  de  Vice* 
^'  almk  ilaereditatum,"  which  he  pubiickly  defend- 
ed, under  the  professor  Van  Muyden,  with  sach 
learning  and  eloquence  as  procured  him  great  ap« 
plause. 

Imagining,  then,  that  the  couTersation  of  other 
men  of  learuing  might  be  of  use  towards  his  farther 
improvement,  and  rightly  judging  that  notions 
formed  in  any  single  seminary  are  for  the  greatest 
part  contradied  and  partial ;  he  went  to  LeydeOi 
where  he  sudied  philosophy  for  a  year,  under  AL 
de  Voider,  whose  celebrity  was  so  great,  that  the 
schools  assigned  to  the  sciences,  which  it  was  his 
province  to  teach,  were  not  sufficient,  though  veij 
spacious,  to  contain  the  audience  that  crowded  hjM 
lectures  from  all  parts  of  Europe. 

Yet  he  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  engrossed  bj 
philosophical  disquisitions,  to  the  negledt  of  those 
studies  in  which  he  was  more  early  engagc^d,  anA 
to  which  he  was  perhaps  by  nature  betlcir.adapted; 
for  he  attended  at  the  same  time  Ryckius's  expia* 
nations  of  Tacitus,  and  James  Gronovius*s  lectures 
on  the  Greek  writers,  and  has  often  been  heard  to 
acknowledge,  at  an  advanced  age,  '  the  assistance 
which  he  received  from  them. 

Having  thus  passed  a  year  at  Leyden  with  great 
advantage,  he  returned  to  Utrecht,  and  once  more 
applied  himself  to  philological  studies,  by  the  as» 
sistance  of  Graevius,  whose  early  hopes  of  his'ge* 
nius  were  now  raised  to  a  full  confidence  of 
that  excellence  at  which  he  afterwards  arrived. 

At  Utrecht,  in  March,  1688,  in  the  twenfietb 
year  of  his  age,  he  was  advanced  to  the  degree  of 
do6ior  of  laws  ;  on  which  occasion  he  published  a 
learned  dissertation,  ^'  deTransa6iionibus,*'  and  de« 
fended  it  with  his  usual  eloquence,  learuing;,  aod 
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The  attammeiit  of  this  honoar*was  &r  from  hav- 
mg  upon  Biirman  that  effect  \vhich  has  been  too 
•ften  obfter?ed  to  be  produced  in  others,  who, 
htf  iDg  in  their  own  opinion  no  higher  object  of  am. 
hition,  have  elapsed  into  idleness  and  security,  and 
ipent  the  rest  of  their  lives  in  a  lazy  enjoyment  of 
tkeir  academical  dignities.  Burman  aspired  to  far- 
ther improvements,  and,  not  satisfied  with  the 
opportunities  of  literary  conversation  which  U« 
tneht  afforded,  travelled  into  Switzerland  and  Ger* 
Bany,  where  he  gained  an  increase  both  of  fame  and 
learning. 

At  his  return  from  this  excursion,  be  engaged  in 
fte  practice  of  the  law,  and  pleaded  several  causes 
with  such  reputation  as  might  be  hoped  by  a  man 
who  had  joined  to  his  knowledge  of  the  law  the  em« 
bellishments  of  polite  literature,  and  the  stridt  rati. 
•cination  of  true  philosophy,  and  who  was  able  to 
cnploy  on  every  occasion  the  graces  of  eloquence 
ind  the  power  of  argumentation. 

While  fiurroan  was  hastening  to  high  repntation 
in  the  courts  of  justice,  and  to  those  riches  and 
koQoors  which  always  follow  it,  he  was  summoned, 
BI1691,  by  the  magistrates  of  Utrecht,  to  under- 
take the  charge  of  cdile6tor  of  the  tenths,  an  office 
in  that  place  of  great  honour,  and  which  he  accept, 
cd  therefore  as  a  proof  of  their  confidence  and 
esteem. 

While  he  was  engaged  in  this  employment,  he 
ittrried  Eve  Clotterbokc,  a  young  lady  of  a  good 
^ily,    and  uncommon  genius   and    beauty,    by 

thorn  he   had  ten  chiidron,    of  which  eight  died 

young;  and  only  two  sons,  Francis  and  Caspar 

lived  to '  console    their  mother   for  their  fathcr^s 

^eath. 
Neither  publick  business,  nor  domestic   carcs^ 

Stained  Bvrmau  from  the  prosecution   of  h\H  Vw 


Knowieuge. 

At  his  entrance  upon  this  new  pro?i 
pronounced  an  oration  upon  eloquei 
poetry. 

Having  now  more  frequent  opportunitie 
playing  his  learning,  he  arose,  iu  a  short  ti 
high  reputation,  of  which  the  great  numb< 
auditors  was  a  sufficient  proof,  and  which 
ficiency  of  his  pupils  shewed  not  to  be  accic 
undeserved. 

In  1714  he  formed  a  resolution  of  visitii 
not  only  for  the  sake  of  conferring  in  perb 
questions  of  literature  with  the  learned  mei 
place,  and  of  gratifying  his  curiosity  with 
familiar  knowledge  of  those  writers  whos 
he  admired,  but  with  a  view  mure  .impoi 
risiting  the  libraries,  and  making  those 
lies  which  might  be  of  advantage  to  his 
ftudy. 

The  vacation   of  the  university  alio  wee 


ith  the  utmost  ardour,  expressed  his  satisfat'^iou 
ing  seen  the  man  ivhose  productions  of  various 
he  had  so  often  praised  ;  and,  as  a  real  proof 
regard,  oiFered  not  only  to  procure  him  an 
liale  admission  to  all  the  libraries  of  Paris,  but 
se  in  remoter  provinces,  which  are  not  gene- 
>pen  to  strangers,  and  undertook  to  ease  the 
ces  of  his  journey  by  procuring  hira  enter- 
•nt  in  all  the  monasteries  of  his  order. 
s  ikvour  Burman  was  hindered  from  acceptiii:^^ 
necessity  of  returning  to  Utrecht  at  the  usu- 
c  of  beginning  a  new  course  of  lectures,  to 
there  was  always  so  great  a  concourse  ofstu- 
as  much  increased  the  dignity  and  fame  of 
ivcrsity  in  which  he  taught. 
had  already  extended  to  distant  parts  his  re- 
in for  knowledge  of  ancient  history  by  a 
B  **  de  Vedtigalibus  Populi  Romani,"  on  the 
les  of  the  Romans ;  and  for  his  skill  in  Greek 

Iff.    nnt\  in    nnripnt  rnins.    hv    n.    fraf*}.    railed 
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tors  of  the  university  to  offer  him  npon  very  gene- 
rous terms,  and  which,  after  some  struggles  witk 
his  fondness  for  his  native  place,  his  friends,  and 
bis  colleagues,  he  was  prevailed  on  tp  accept, 
liading  the  solicitation  from  Leyden  warm  and 
urgent,  and  his  friends  at  Utrecht,  though  un- 
willing to  be  deprived  of  him,  yet  not  zealous 
enough  for  the  honour  and  advantage  of  their  uni- 
versity, to  endeavour  to  detain  him  by  great  libera- 
lity. 

At  his  entrance  upon  this  new  professorship, 
which  was  conferred  upon  him  in  17 15,  he  pronounc- 
ed an  oration  upon  the  duty  and  office  of  a  profes- 
sor of  polite  literature ;  ^^  De  puhlici  humanioris 
Disciplinae  professoris  proprio  officio  et  munere  ;** 
and  shewed,  by  the  usefulness  and  perspicuity  of 
his  lectures,  that  he  was  not  confined  to  specidau 
tive  notions  on  that  subject,  having  a  very  happj 
method  of  accommodating  his  instrudlions  to 
the  different  abilities  and  attainments  of  his 
pupils. 

i\or  did  he  suffer  the  publick  duties  of  this  sta« 
tiou  to  hinder  him  from  promoting  learning  by  lau 
bours  of  a  different  kind  ;  for,  besides  many  poeoil 
and  orations  which  he  recited  on  different  occasions, 
he  wrote  several  prefaces  to  the  works  of  others, 
and  published  many  useful  editions  of  the  best  La* 
tin  writers,  with  large  colledlions  of  notes  from  va« 
rious  commentators. 

He  was  twice  re6tor,  or  chief  governor,  of  the 
university,  and  discharged  that  important  office 
with  equal  equity  and  ability  ;  and  gained  by  hii 
condudt  in  every  station  so  niucli  esteem,  that  wbes 
the  professorship  of  history  of  the  United  Provin- 
ces became  vacant,  it  was  coui'errcd  on  him  as  an 
addition  to  his  honours  and  revenues  which  hi 
mighdj  justly  claim -^  ^LW^^lV^iw^i^^-iA  ^L^roofo 


{;  olf  hia  practice  of  walking  and  other  excrci- 
c  began  to  be  affli^ed  with  tha  scurvy,  which 
'ered  itself  by  rery  turmcnliag  symjjtums  of 
IS  kinds  ;  sometimes  disturbing  his  head  with 
OS,  Eomctiines  causing  tidiness  in  bis  limbs, 
tmt'timcs  attacking  his  legs  with  anguish  so 
liating,  that  all  his  vigour  was  destroyed,  aod 
)wcr  of  walking  entirely  taken  away,  till  at 
I  his  left  foot  bacanie  motionless.  The  vio- 
of  his  pain  produced  irregular  fevers,  deprived 
if  rest,    and  entirely  debilitated  his  whole 

s  tormenting  disease  be  bore,  thoagh  not 
lit  some  degree  of  impatience,  yet  without 
ibecoming  or  irrational  despondency :  and 
d  himself  in  the  intermission  of  his  pains  to 
or  comfort  in  the  duties  of  religion, 
ilehe  lay  in  this  state  of  misery  ho  received  au 
lit  of  the  promotion  of  two  of  hb  grandsons. 
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lotting  proportions  of  his  time  to  relaxttion  ud  •« 
musement,  not  suffering  his  studies  to  ezhanst  hb 
strength,  but  relieving  them  by  frequent  intermlsJ 
sions ;  a  pra^ice  consistent  with  the  most  exemplary 
diligence,  and  which  he  that  omits  will  find  at  last, 
that  time  may  be  lost,  like  money,  by  unseasonable 
aTarice. 

In  his  hours  of  relaxation  he  was  gay,  and  some- 
times gateway  so  fiir  to  his  temper,  naturally  sati- 
rical, that  he  drew  upon  himself  the  ill-will  of  those 
who  had  been  unfortunately  the  subje^  of  his 
mirth ;  but  enemies  so  pro?oked  he  thought  it  be« 
neath  him  to  regard  or  to  pacify  ;  for  he  was  fiery, 
but  not  malicious,  disdained  dissimulation,  and  in 
hb  gay  or  serious  hours  preserved  a  settled  deteita^ 
tiou  of  falsehood.  So  that  he  was  an  open  and  un- 
disguised friend  or  enemy,  entirely  unacquainted 
with  the  artifices  of  flatterers,  but  so  judicious 
in  the  choice  of  friends,  and  so  constant  in  his  af- 
fedtion  to  them,  that  those  with  whom  he  hadcon* 
tradtcd  faniiliarlty  in  his  yOuth,  had  for  the  great 
est  part  his  confidence  in  his  old  age. 

His  abilities,  which  would  probably  have  en; 
bled  him  to  have  excelled  in  any  kind  of  learnir 
were  chiefly  employed,  as  his  station  required,  f 
polite  literature,  in  which  he  arrived  at  very  o 
common  knowledge,  which,  however,  appears  * 
thcr  from  judicious  compilations  than  original  p 
du6tions.     Uis  style   is  lively  and  masculine, 
not   without  harshness  and  constraint,  nor,  ? 
haps,  always  polished  to  that  purity  which  s 
writers  have  attained.     He  was  at  least  instrur 
tal  to  the  instruction  of  mankind,  by  the  pub 
tion  of  many  valuable,  performances,  which  la; 
glectedby  the  greatest  part  of  the  Idamed  wf 
and,  if  reputation  be  estimated  by  nsefulnes 
may  claim  a  higUet  de^t<:^  mthe  ranks  Qf  les 
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than  some  others  of  happier  elocution^  or  more  ?i« 
gorous  imagination. 

The  malice  or  suspicion  of  those  who  either  did 
not  know,  or  did  not  lore  him,  had  given  rise  to 
some  doubts  about  his  religion,  which  he  took  an 
opportunity  of  removing  on  his  death-bed  by  a  vo- 
luntary declaration  of  his  faith,  his  hope  of  ever- 
lasting salvation  from  the  revealed  promises  of  God, 
and  his  confidence  in  the  merits  of  our  Redeemer ; 
of  the  sincerity  of  which  declaration  bis  whole  be- 
haviour in  his  long  illness  was  an  incontestable 
proof  ;  and  he  concluded  his  life,  which  had  been 
illustrious  for  many  virtues,  by  exhibiting  an  exam* 
pie  of  true  piety. 

Of  his  works  we  have  not  been  able  to  procure  a 
complete  catalogue :  he  published, 
<<  Quintilianus,'  9  vols.  4to.  ^ 

"  Valerius  Flaccus.'*  I  Cum  notis 

"  Ovidius,"  S  vols,  4to.  f  variorunu 

."  PoeteLatiniMinores,'^2vols.4to.J 
^^  Bucbanani  Opera."  3  vols,  4to. 
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X  HOMAS  SYDENHAM  was  born  in  th€ 
1624)  at  Winford  Eagle  in  Dorsetshire,  xvhci 
'  father,  William  Sydenham,  Esq.  had  a  larg 
tupe.  Under  whose  care  he  was  educated, 
what  manner  he  passed  his  childhood,  whetl 
made  any  early  discoTeries  of  a  genias  peci 
adapted  to  the  study  of  nature,  or  give  any  ] 
ges  of  his  future  eminence  in  medicine,  no  inf 
tion  is  to  be  obtained  ;  wc  must  therefore  n 
that  curiosity  which  would  naturally  incline 
watch  the  first  attempts  of  so  vigorous  a  mir 
pursue  it  in  its  childish  enquiries,  and  see  it  stni. 
with  rustick  prejudices,  breaking  on  trillin 
casions  (he  shackles  of  credulity,  and  giving  \ 
in  its  casual  excursions,  that  it  was  formed  to 
oft*  the  yoke  of  prescription,  and  dispel  the 
toms  of  hypothesis. 

That  the  strength  of  Sydenham's  understi^r 
the  accuracy  of  his  discernment,  and  ardour  ( 
curiosity,  might  have  been  remarked  from  h 
fancy  by  a  diligent  observer,  there  is  no  reas 

*  Originally  purefixed  to  the  New  Translation  of  Dr.  i 
ham*s  Works,  by  Jo\\ivSvcaR,  ^V.  D.of  Newcastle  ia  Sta 
shire,  174!^.     H. 


doabt  For  there  is  no  instance  of  any  man, 
whose  history  has  been  minutely  related,  that  did 
not  in  every  part  of  life  discover  the  same  pro- 
portion  of  intellectual  vigour;  but  it  has  been  the 
lot  of  the  greatest  part  of  those  -who  have  excelled 
in  science,  to  be  known  oiity  by  their  own  writ- 
ings, and  to  have  left  behind  them  no  remembrance 
ot  their  domestick  lite,  or  private  transactions, 
or  only  such  memorials  of  particular  passages  as 
are,  on  certain  occasions,  necessarily  recorded  iu 
public  roisters. 

From  these  it  is  discovered,  that  at  the  age 
of  eighteen,  in  1649,  he  commenced  a  commoner 
of  Magdaleo-ilajl  itf  Oxford,  where  it  is  not  pro- 
bable  that  he  continued  lone ;  for  he  informs  us 
himself,  that  he  was  withheld  from  the  univer- 
iity  by  the  commencement  of  the  war;  nor  is  it 
known  in  what  state  of  life  he  engaged,  or  where 
it  resided  during  that  long  series  of  publick  com- 
motion. It  is  indeed  reported  that  he  had  a 
commission  in  tae  king's  army,  but  no  particular 
account  is  given  of  his  military  condu6t ;  nor  are 
we  told  what  rank  he  obtained  when  he  entered  into 
the  army,  or  when,  or  on  what  occasion,  he  retired 
from  it. 

it  is,  however, ^certain,  that  if  ever  he  took  upon 
him  the  profession  of  arms,  he  spent  but  few  years 
in  the  camp;  for  in  1648  he  obtained  at  Oxford 
tte  decree  of  bachelor  of  physirk,  for  which,  as 
tome  medicinal  knowledge  is  necessary,  it  may  be 
imagined  that  he  spent  some  time  iu  qualifying 
Umiself.  ^ 

His  application  to  the  study  of  physic)^  was  as 
^e  himself  relates,  produced  by  an  accidental  ac- 
quaintance with  Dr.  Cox,  a  physician  eminent  at 
t|u^tiiii€  hi  Londoo;  who  in  some  sickness  pre^ 
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scribed  to  his  brother,  and,  attending  him  fr 
quently  on  that  occasion,  enquired  of  him  'wh 
profession  he  designed  to  follow.  The  youi 
man  answering  that  he  was  uudctcrmined,  tl 
Do^or  recommended  physick  to  him,  on  wh 
account,  or  with  what  arguments,  it  is  not  re] 
ted;  but  his  persuasions  were  so  efied^aal,  th 
Sydenham  determined  to  follow  his  ad?icc,and  reti 
ed  to  Oxford  for  leisure  and  opportunity  to  pursi 
his  studies. 

It  is  evident  that  this  conversation  must  ha 
happe^ned  before  his  promotion  to  any  degree 
physick,  because  he  himself  fixes  it  in  the  iute 
val  of  his  absence  from  the  university,  a  ci 
cumstance  which  will  enable  us  to  confute  mai 
false  reports  relating  to  Dr.  Sydenham,  whi< 
have  been  confidently  inculcated,  and  implicit 
believed. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  that  he  was  made 
physician  by  accident  and  necessity,  and  S 
Richard  Blackmore  reports  in  plain  terms  [fre/V/i 
to  his  Treatise  on  the  Small  Pojp],  that  he  engage 
in  praftice  without  any  preparatory  study,  or  prt 
▼ious  knowledge,  of  the  medicinal  sciences ;  a» 
affirms,  that,  when  he  was  consulted  by  hii 
what  books  he  should  read  to  qualify  him  k 
the  same  profession,  he  recommended  Don  Qui^t 
ote. 

That  he  recommended  .Don  Quixote  to  BIac!« 
more,  we  are  not  allowed  to  doubt;  but  th 
rclater  is  hindered  by  that  self-love  which  dazzh 
all  mankind  from  discovering  that  he  might  inten 
a  satire  very  difierent  from  a  general  censure  of  a 
the  ancient  and  modern  writers  on  medicine 
since  he  might  perhaps  mean,  either  seriously  i 
in  je^t^  to  insinuate  that  Blackmore  was  not  adap 
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ed  by  nature  to  the  study  of  physick,  and  that, 
whether  he  should  read  Cervantes  or  Hippocrates, 
ke  would  be  equally  unqualided  for  pra6iice,  and 
equally  unsuccessful  in  it. 

Whatsoever  was  his  meaning,  nothing  is  more 
evident,  than  that  it  was  a  transient  sally  of  an 
imagination  wanned  with  gaiety,  or  the  negligent 
effusion  of  a  mind  intent  upon  somtt  other  cuw 
ploy-men t,  and  in  haste  to  diboiiss  a  troublesome  ' 
intruder;  for  it  is  certain  that  Sydenham  did  not 
tbiuk  it  impossible  to  write  usefully  on  medicine, 
because  he  has  himself  written  upon  it ;  and  it 
b  not  probable  that  he  carried  his  vanity  so  far, 
as  to  imagine  that  no  man  had  ever  acquired  the 
same  qualifications  besides  himself.  He  could  not 
but  know  that  he  rather  restored  than  invented 
most  of  his  principles,  and  therefore  could  not  but 
acknowledge  the  value  of  those  writers  whose  doc* 
trincs  he  adopted  and  enforced. 

That  he  engaged  in  the  practice  of  physick 
without  any  acquaintance  with  the  theory  or 
knowledge  of  the  opinions  or  precepts  of  former 
writers,  is  undoubtedly  false;  for  he  declares, 
that  after  he  had,  in  pursuance  of  his  conversation 
with  Dr.  Cox,  determined  upon  tiie  procession 
of  physick,  he  applied  himself  in  earnest  to  it, 
and  speat  several  years  in  the  university  [aliquot 
annos  in  academica  palaesti^],  bcfoie  he  bogan  to 
practise  in  London. 

Nor  was  .he  satisfied  with  the  opportunities  of 
knowledge  which  Oxford  aH'ordcd,  but  travelled 
to  Montpelier,  as  Default  relates  [^^  Dissertation 
on  Consumptions"],  in  quest  ot  farther  infer- 
nation ;  Montpelier  being  at  that  time  the  most 
celebrated  school  of  physick :  so  far  was  Sydenham 
from  any  contempt  of  academical  institutibiift^  aAdL 
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SO  far  from  thinking  it  reasonable  to  learn  phy« 
sick  by  experiments  alone,  which  must  necessarily 
be  made  at  the  hazard  of  life.       "^ 

What  can  be  demanded  beyond  this  by  tho 
most  zealous  advocate  for  regular  education? 
What  can  be  expected  from  the  most  cautious  and 
most  industrious  student,  than  that  he  should 
dedicate  several  years  to  the  rudiments  of  his  art, 
and  travel  for  further  instru^ions  from  one  uni- 
versity to  another? 

It  is  likewise  a  common  opinion,  that  Sydenham 
was  thirty  years  old  before  he  formed  his  resolu- 
tion of  studying  physick,  for  which  1  can  discover 
no  other  foundation  than  one  expression  in  his 
dedication  to  Dr.  Mapletoft,  which  seems  to  have 
given  rise  to  it  by  a  gross  misinterpretaUon ;  for 
he  only  observes,  that  from  his  conversation  with 
Dr.  Cox  to  the  publication  of  that  treatise,  thiriif 
years  had  intervened. 

Whatever  may  have  produced  this  notion,  or 
how  long  soever  it  may  have  prevailed,  it  is  now 
proved  beyond  coittroversy  to  be  false,  since  it 
appears  that  Sydenham,  having  been  for  some  time 
absent  from  tlie  university,  returned  to  it  in  order 
to  pursue  his  physical  enquiries  before  he  wai 
twenty-four  years  old;  for  in  1648  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  degree  of  batchelor  of  physick. 

That  such'  reports  should  be  confidently  spread, 
even  among  the  contemporaries  of  the  author  to 
whom  they  relate,  and  obtain  in  a  few  years  such 
credit  as  to  require  a  regular  confutation;  that 
it  should  be  imagined  that  the  greatest  physician 
of  the  age  arrived  at  so  high  a  degree  of  skill, 
without  any  assistance  from  his  predecessors;  and 
that  a  man  eminent  for  integrity  practised  medi«« 
cine  by  chance,  and  grew  wise  only  by  murder j 
is  not  to  be  coasidereOL  YiiV^tEkOxxX  ^Xv^iiS&WftiLt^ 
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Bat  if'  it  be,  en  the  other  part,   rcmemberedy 
how  much  this   opiniob   faTOurs  the  laziness  of 
some,  and  the  pride  of  others ;  how  readily  some 
men  confide  in  natural  sagacity,  and  how  willingly 
most  would  spare  themselves  the  labour  of  accurato 
lesuliug  and  tedious  enquiry ;  it  will  be  easily  dis. 
covered  how  much  the  interest  of  multitudes  was 
engaged  in  the  produ6fion  and  continuance  of  this 
opinion,  and  how  cheaply  those  of  whom  it  was 
kuown   that   they  practised  physick  before  they 
studied  it,  might  satisfy  themselves  and  others  with 
the  example  of  the  illustrious  Sydenham. 
It  is  therefore  in  an  uucommon  degree  useful 
I  to  publish  a  true  account  of  this  memorable  man, 
that  pride,  temerity,    and  idleness,    may  be  de<- 
prired  of  that  patronage  which  they  have  enjoyed 
too  long ;  that  life  may  be  secured  from  the  dan- 
gerous experiments  of  the  ignorant  and  presump- 
tuous  ;  and  that  those,  who  shall  hereal'ter  assume 
their   important   province   of   superintouding   the 
health  of  others,  may  learn  from  this  groat  master 
of  the  art,  that  the  only  means  of  arriving  at  emi* 
aence  and  success  are  labour  and  study. 

From  these  false  reports  it  is  probable  that 
another  arose,  to  which,  though  it  cannot  be  with 
equal  certainty  confuted^  it  docs  not  appear  that 
entire  credit  ought  to  be  given.  The  acquisition 
of  a  Latin  style  did  not  seem  consistent  with  the 
manner  of  life  imputed  to  him ;  nor  was  it  pro. 
bablc,  that  he,  who  had  so  diligently  cultivated 
the  ornamental  parts  of  general  literature,  would 
have  neglected  the  essential  studies  of  his  own 
profession.  Those  therefore  who  were  determined, 
at  whatever  price,  to  retain  him  in  their  own 
party,  and  represent  him  equally  ignorant  and 
daring  with  themselves^    denied  him  the  cce^t  ol 
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writing  his  own  works  in  the  language  i 
they  were  pablished,    and  asserted,  bnt 
proof,    that    they    were    composed    by 
English,   and  translated  into  Latin  by  ] 
pletoft. 

Whether  Dr.  Mapletoft  li?ed  and  was 
with  him  during  the  whole  time  in  whi 
several  treatises  were  printed,  treatises  w: 
particular  occasions,  and  printed  at  peril 
aiderably  distant  from  each  other,  we  hav 
opportunity  of  enquiring,  and  therefore 
demonstrate  the  falsehood  of  this  report 
it  be  considered  how  unlikely  it  is  that . 
should,  engage  in  a  work  so  laborious  and 
necessary,  only  to  advance  the  repntatioi 
ther,  or  that  he  should  have  leisure  to 
the  <6ame  office  upon  all  following  occasii 
be  remembered  how  seldom  such  literar 

a 

nations  arc  formed,  and  how  soon  they 
the  greatest  part  dissolved ;  there  will  aj 
reason  for  not  allowing  Dr.  Sydenham  t 
of  eloquence  as  well  as  physick^. 

It  is  observable  that  his  Processus  Integ 
lished  after  his  death,  discovers  alone  s 
in  the  Latin  language  than  is  commonly 

*  Since  the  foregoing  was  wrirten,  we  have  seen  M 
Lives  of  the  Professors  of  Gresham  College;  v/ho, 
of  Dr  Mapletoft,  says,  that  in  1676  Dr.  Sydenham 
his  Observationei  medka  circa  morborum  acutorum  k 
curationevty  which  he  dedicated  to  Dr.  Mapletoft,  % 
desire  of  the  author  had  translated  them  into  Latin 
the  other  pieces  of  that  excellent  physician  were  trai 
that  language  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Havers  of  Trinity  Coll 
bridge,  a  student  in  physick  and  friend  of  Dr.  Mdp] 
•s  Mr.  Ward,  like  others,  neglefU  lo  bring  any  pi 
assertion,  the  question  cannot  fairly  be  decided  by  hi 
^ry.  £dit. 
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to  him;  and  it  surely  will  not  bo  suspe6led, 
Aat  the  officiousness  of  his  friends  was  continued 
titer  his  death,  or  that  he  procured  the  book 
to  be  translated  onlj  that,  by  leaving  it  behind 
him,  he  might  secure  his  claim  to  his  other 
writings. 

It  is  asserted  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  that  Dr.  Sy. 
denham,  with  whom  he  was  familiarly  acquainted, 
tras  particularly  versed  in  the  writings  uf  the 
great.  Roman  orator  and  philosopher;  and  there 
fa  evidently  such  a  luxuriance  in  his  style,  as  may 
discover  the  author  which  ^ave  him  most  pleasure, 
ud  most  engaged  his  imitation. 

About  the  same  time  that  he  became  bachelor 
of  physick,  he  obtained,  by  the  interest  of  a  rela- 
tion, a  fellowship  of  All  Souls  college,  having 
lobmitted  by  the  subscription  required  to  the 
authority  of  the  vistitors  appointed  by  the  parlia- 
ment, upon  what  principles,  or  how  consistently 
vith  his  former  condudt,  it  is  now  impossible  to 
discover. 

When  he  thought  himself  qualified  for  pra^ice, 
he  fixed  his  residence  in  Westminster,  became 
doctor  of  physick  at  Cambridge,  received  a  licence 
Irom  the  college  of  physicians,  and  lived  in  the 
Irst  degree  of  reputation,  and  the  greatest  alflu-. 
snce  of  practice,  for  many  years,  without  any 
»thcr  enemies  than  those  which  he  raised  by  the 
inperior  merit  of  his  condu6t,  the  brighter 
oftre  of  his  abilities,  or  his  improvem'^nts  of  his 
cioDce,  and  his  contempt  of  pernicious  methods 
mpported  only  by  authority  in  opposition  to 
lOond  reason  and  ludubitatjie  experieuco.  These 
aen  are  indebted  to  him  for  concealing  their 
limes,  when  he  records  their  malice,  since  they 
liTe  thereby  escaped  the  contempt  and  detestation 
Bf  posterity. 
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It  18  a  melancholy  rcfiedtion,  that  thcj  ^ 
bave  obtained  the  highest  reputation,  by  pr^ 
ing  or  restoring  the  health  of  others,  have  o 
been  hurried  away  before  the  natural  declini 
life,  or  have  passed  many  of  their  years  ui 
the  torments  of  Uiose  distempers  which  they  ] 
fcss  to  relieve.  In  this  number  was  Sydeuh 
whose  health  began  to  fail  in  the  52d  year  of 
age,  by  the  frequent  attacks  of  the  gout,  to  wl 
he  was  subjc6t  for  a  great  part  of  his  life, 
which  was  afterwards  accompanied  with  the  st 
in  the  kidneys,  and,  its  natural  consequet 
bloody-urine. 

These  were  distempers  which  even  the  art 
Sydenham  could  only  palliate,  without  hope  o 
perfect  cure,  but  which,  if  he  has  not  been  a 
by  his  precepts  to  instruct  us  to  remove,  he  h 
at  least,  by  his  example,  taught  ua  to  bear; 
he  never  betrayed  any  indecent  impatience, 
unmanly  deje6tion,  under  his  torments ;  but  st 
ported  himself  by  the  reflections  of  philosopi 
and  the  consolations  of  religion,  and  in  cv( 
interval  of  ease  applied  himself  to  the  assistance 
others  with  his  usual  assiduity. 

After  a  life  thus  usefully  employed,  he  d 
at  his  house  in  Pall-mall,  on  the  29th  of  1 
cember  1689,  and  was  buried  in  the  aisle,  m 
the  South  door  of  the  church  of  St.  James 
Westminster. 

"  What  was  his  character  as  a  physician,  appe 
from  the  treatises  which  he  has  left,  w  hich  it 
not  necessary  to  epitomise  or  transcribe ;  and  fr 
them  it  may  likewise  be  colle6ted,  that  his  s] 
in  physick  was  not  his  highest  excellence;  t 
bis  whole  chara6ler  was  amiable ;  that  his  d 
view  >Yas  the  benefit  of  mankind,  and  the  d 
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■letire  of  his  a6tions  the  will  of  God,   whom  he 

mentions  with  reverence' well  becoming  the  most 

enlightened  and  most  penetrating  mind.     lie  was 

henevolent,    candid,   and  communicatiTe,  sincere, 

and  religious  ;    qualities,  which .  it  were  happy  if 

tbey  could  copy  from  him  who  emulate  his  know* 

h\gtj  and  imitate  his  methods. 


You  'Silh  R 
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CHEYNEL* 


JL  HERE  is  always  this  advantage  in  contcndi: 
vith  illustrious  adversaries,  that  the  combatani 
equally  immortalized  by  conquest  or  defeat.  J 
that  dies  by  the  sword  of  a  hero  will  always 
mentioned  when  the  a<5ts  of  his  enemy  are  me 
tioned.  The  man,  of  whose  life  the  followi 
account  is  offered  to  the  publick,  was  indc 
eminent  among  his  own  party,  and  had  qualiti 
which,  employed  in  a  good  cause,  would  h: 
given  him  bome  claim  to  distinction ;  but  no  c 
is  now  so  much  blinded  with  bigotry,  as  to  in 
gine  him  equal  cither  to  Hammond  or  Chillii 
worth ;  nor  would  his  memory,  perhaps,  hj 
been  preserved,  had  he  not,  by  being  conjoii 
with  illustrious  names,  become  the  object  of  pi 
lick  curiosity. 

Francis  Cueynel  was  born  in  1C08  at  ( 
ford+,  where  his  father  Dr.  John  Cheynel,  v 
had  been  fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  college,  pra6ti 
physick  with  great  reputation.  He. was  educa 
in  one  of  the  grammar  schools  of  his  native  ci 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1623  bccan 
member  of  the  university 

*  First  printed  in  The  Student,  1751.     Ht 


It  is  probable  that  he  lost  his  father  when  h% 
vas  very  young;  lor  it  appears^  that  b.^forc  1G29 
his  mother  had  married  Dr.  Abbot,  bishop  of  Sa- 
lisbury, whom  she  had  likewise  burijd.      From 
this  marriage  he  received  groat  advantage  ;  for  his 
mother  being  now  allied  to  Dr.  Brent,  then  ward- 
en of  Merton  college,  exerted  her  interest  so   vi- 
gorously, that  he  was  adniittid  there  a  probationer^ 
&ad  afterwards  obtained  a  fellowship.^ 

Having  takeu  the  di^grec  of  master  of  arts,  ha 
was  admitted  to  orders  according  to  the  rites  of 
the  church  of  England,  and  hold  a  curacy  near 
Oxford,  together  with  his  fellowship.  He  conti- 
nued in  his  college  till  he  was  qualified  by  his 
years  of  residence  for  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  divinity,  which  he  attempted  to  take  in  1611, 
but  was  denied  his  grace  f,  for  disputing  con. 
ceruing  predestination,  contrary  to  the  kiug^s 
iojunctions. 

This  refusal  of  his  degree  he  meutious  in  his  de- 
dication to  his  account  of  Mr.  Chilliiigworth  : 
"  Do  not  conceive  that  I  snatch  up  my  pen  in 
an  angry  mood,  that  I  might  vent  my  dangerous 
wit,  and  ease  my  overburdened  spleen  ;  no,  no, 
1  have  almost  iorgotten  the  visitation  of  Merton 
collide,  and  the  denial  of  my  grace,  the  plun- 
dering of  my  house,  and  little  library  :  I  know 
when,  and  whore,  and  of  whom,  to  demand  sa- 
tisfaction for  all  these  injuries  and  indignities.  I 
have  \e;itut  centum  plagas  Sparlana  Hobilitate  con* 
coquerc.  I  have  not  learnt  how  to  plunder  o- 
thors  of  goods,  or  living,  and  make  myself  a- 
mends  by  force  of  arms.  I  will  not  take  a  liv- 
ing   which  belonged  to  any  civil,  studious^  learn* 

•  Vide  Wood's  Athcn.  Ox.     Orfg.  Edit, 
+  Vide  Wood'i  HJsi:,  Univ.  Ox,     Ong,  Edit^ 
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cd  cleliiiqueBt ;  unless  it  be  the  much  negie^ 
commendam  of  some  lordly  prelate,  condemi 
by  the  known  lai/^s  of  the  land,  and  the  higl 
court  of  the  kingdom,  for  some  offence  of  the  i 
magnitude." 

li  is  obser?able,  that  he  declares  himself  to  b 
almost  forgot  his  injuries  and  indignities,  though 
recounts  them  with  an  appearance  of  acrimo 
i\'i  ich  is  no  proof  that  the  impression  is  much  we 
cned  ;  and  insinuates  his  design  of  demanding,  i 
proper  time,  satisfaction  for  them. 

TiKbc  vexations  were  the  consequence  rathei 
the  abuse  of  learning,  than  the  want  of  it ;  no  • 
that  reads  his  works  can  doubt  that  he  was  tur 
lent.  oliStinat. ,  and  petulant,  and  ready  toinsti 
bis  suj^eriors,  when  he  most  needed  instrudtion  fr 
them.  VV/iau'Tcr  he  believed  (and  the  warmtl 
bis  imaginaiion  naturally  made  him  precipitate 
forming  iiis  o])inions)  he  thought  himself  obliged 
prol'tss  ;  ami  what  he  professed  he  was  readj 
dt'fcud,  without  that  modesty  which  is  alw 
prudent,  and  generally  necessary,  and  which  thoi 
it  was  not  agreoabic  to  Mr.  Cheynol's  temper,  j 
therciore  readily  condemned  by  him,  is  a  very  i 
ful  associate  to  truth,  and  often  introduces  her 
degrees,  ^\here  she  never  could  have  forced  her^ 
by  argument  or  declamation. 

A  temi;er  of  this  kind  is  generally  inconveni 
and  otiensive  in  any  soeiefy,  but  in  a  place 
education  is  least  to  be  tolerated  ;  for,  as  authoi 
is  necessary  to  iusduclion,  whoever  endeava 
to  destroy  subordination,  by  weakening  that  re 
rence  which  is  claimed  by  those  to  Avhom  the  gt 
diansliip  of  youth  is  committed  by  their  couni 
defeats  at  once  the  institution  ;  and  may  be  juj 
driven  from  a  society  by  wliich  he  thinks  him 
too  wise  to  be  g0Ncxxv»:Ay    ^x\'\  \\\  yclucii    he 
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too  young  to   teach,  and    too    opinionative    to 
learn. 

This  may  be  readily  supposed  to  have  been  tha 
case  of  Chcynel :  aad  I  know  not  how  those  can  bo 
blamed  for  censuring  his  condu<5^,  or  punishing  his 
disobedience,  who  had  a  rigiit  to  govern  hhu,  and 
vho  might  certainly  a6t  with  equal  sincerity,  and 
¥ith  greater  knowledge. 

With  regard  to  the  visitation  of  Merton  college, 

tbc  account  is  equally  obscure.     Visitors  arc  well 

known  to  be  generally  called  to  regulate  the  affairs 

I    of  colleges,  when  the  members  disagree  with  their 

head,  or  with  one  another  ;  and  the  temper  that 

Dr.  Cheynel  discovers  will  easily  incline  his  readers 

to  suspedl   that  he   could  not    long  live  in  any 

place  without  finding  some  occasion  for  debate;  nor 

debate  any  question  without  carrying  his  opposi* 

tlori  to  such  a  length  as  might  make  a  moderator  ne« 

cessary.     Whether  this  was  his  conduct  at  Merton^ 

or  whether  an  appeal  to  the  visitor's  authority  was 

niade   by  him   or  his    adversaries,     or  any  other 

member  of  the  college,  is  not  to  be   known  ;    it 

appears  only,  that  there  was  a  visitation,  that  h» 

fiulfered  by  it,  and  resented  his  punishment. 

lie  was  afterwards  presented  to  a  living  of  great 
lalue  near  Banbury,  where  he  had  some  dispute 
with  Archbishop  Laud.  Of  this  dispute  I  havo 
found  no  particular  account.  Calamy  only  say.<i 
he  had  a  rulHc  with  Bishop  Laud,  while  at  his 
height. 

Had  Cheynel  been  equal  io  his  adversary  ill 
greatness  and  learning,  it  had  not  been  easy  to 
have  found  either  a  more  proper  0])posite  ;  for 
they  were  both  io  the  last  degree  zealous,  active, 
and  pertinacious,  and  would  have  ailbrded  man- 
kind a  spedlacle  of  resolution  and  boldness  not 
often  to  be  seen.    Bat  the  amusement  o£  boV\o\v3i. 
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ing  the  struggle  would  hardly  hare  been  \i 
danger,  as  they  were  too  fiery  not  to  have  a 
uicated  their  heat,  though  it  should  have  p 
ed  a  conliagration  of  tiieir  country. 

About  the  year  1641,  when  the  whole  nati 
engaged  in  the  controversy  about  the  rights 
church,  and  necessity  of  episcopacy,  he   d( 
himself  a  Presbyterian,  and  an  enemy  to  bi 
liturgies,  ceremonies,  and    was  considered 
of  the  most  learned  and  acute  of  his  party 
having  spent  much  of  his  life  in  a  college, 
not  be  duubfed  that  he  had  a  cousiderable 
ledge  of  books,  which  the  vehemence  of  hi 
per  enabled  him  often  to  display,  when  a  n 
morons  man    would  have   been   silent^  the 
learning  not  his  inferior. 

When  the  war  broke  out,  Mr.  Cheynel,  i 
sequence  of  his  principles,  declared  himself 
Parliament ;  and  as  he  appefirs  to  have  held 
first  principle  that  all  great  and  noble  spir 
hor  neutrality,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  he 
ed  himself  to  gain  proselytes,  and  to  prom 
interest  of  that  parly  which  he  had  thoi 
his  duty  to  espouse.  These  endeavours  i 
much  regarded  by  the  Parliament,  that, 
taken  the  covenant,  he  was  nominated  oni 
Assembly  of  Divines,  who  were  to  m 
Westminster  for  the  settlement  of  the  m 
cipline. 

ThisJdistin6lion  drew  necessarilyupon  him 
ired  of  the  cavaliers  ;  and  his  living  being  i 
distant  from  the  king's  head-quarters^  he  r 
a.  visit  from  some  of  the  troops,  who,  as 
firms,  })lundered  his  house,  and  drove  hir 
it.  His  living,  which  was  I  suppose,  cod 
jts  forfeited  by  his  absence  (though  he  ii 
suffered  to    coutuiu^  w^ou  V\.^  ^^s  ^ve: 
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m,  of  whom  he  says,  that  he  would  bo- 
stage  bL'ttcr  thun  a  pulpit;  a  censure 
can  neither  coul'utc  nor  aduiit,  because  I 
t  discovered  who  was  his  successor.  Ifc 
ircd  into  Sussex,  to  exercise  his  ministry 
lis  friends,  in  a  place  where,  as  he  ob- 
herc  had  been  lirtle  of  the  power  of  religion 
nown  or  prartised.  As  no  reason  can  be 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Sussex  should  havo 
)wledge  or  virtue  than  those  of  other 
t  may  be  suspected  that  he  means  nothing 
an  a  place  where  the  Presbyterian  disci- 
principles  had  never  been  received.  We 
serve,  that  the  I\Iethodists,  where  they 
their  opinions,  represent  themselves  as 
g  the  gospel  to  unconverted  nations ;  and 
sts  of  all  kinds  have  been  inclined  to  dis- 
cir  particular  tenets  with  pompous  a]>pel- 
and  to  imagine  themselves  the  great  in- 
ts  of  salvation;  yet  it  must  be  confe&sed 
placed  are  not  equally  enlightened  ;  that 
lost  civilized  nations  there  are  many  cor- 
hich  may  be  called  barbarous,  where 
politeness,  nor  religion,  nor  the  common 
life,  have  yet  been  cultivated;  audit  is 
certain,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Sussjsx 
sn  sometimes  mentioned  as  remarkable  for 

r. 

Sussex  he  went  often  to  London,  where, 
f  he  preached  three  times  before  the  Par- 
;  and,  returning  in  November  to  Col- 
to  keep  the  monthly  fast  there,  as  was  his 

he  obtained  a  convoy  of  sixteen  soldiers, 
ravery  or  good  fortune  was  such  that  they 
ad  put  to  flight  more  than  two  hundred  of 
:'8  forces. 
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In  this  journey  he  found  Mr.  Chillingworth  in 
ihc  hands  of  the  Parliament's  troops,  of  whose 
sickness  and  death  he  gaTC  the  account  \fhich  has 
been  sufficiently  made  known  to  the  learned  world 
by  i\Ir.  MaizL'aux,  in  his  Life  of  Chillingworth. 

With  regard  to  this  relation  it  may  be  observed, 
that  it  is  written  with  an  air  of  fcark\ss  veracity, 
and  with  the  spirit  of  a  man  who  thinks  his  cause 
just,  and  his  behaviour  without  reproach;  nor 
does  there  appear  any  reason  for  doubting  that 
Cheyncl  spoke  and  atted  as  he  relates ;  for  he 
does  not  publish  an  apology,  but  a  challenge,  and 
writes  not  so  much  to  obviate  calumnies,  as  to 
gain  from  others  that  applause  which  he  seems  to 
have  bestowed  very  liberally  upon  himself  for 
his  behaviour  on  that  occasion. 

Since,  therefore,  this  relarion  is  creiliblc,  a 
great  part  of  it  being  supported  by  evidi.ntc 
which  cannot  be  refuted,  Mr.  Maiz.eanx  accwi 
very  justly,  in  his  Life  of  Mr.  Chillingworth,  to 
oppose  the  common  report,  that  his  life  AViis  short- 
ened by  the  inhumanity  of  those  to  whom  he  was 
a  prisoner;  for  Cheynel  appears  to  have  pro- 
served,  amidst  all  his  detestation  of  the  opinions 
which  he  imputed  to  him,  a  great  kindness  to  Ills 
person,  and  veneration  for  his  capacity  :  nor  does 
he  appear  to  have  been  cruel  to  him,  otherwise 
than  by  that  incessant  importunity  of  disputatious 
to  which  he  was  doubtless  incited  by  a  sincere 
belief  of  the  danger  of  his  .oul,  if  he  should  die 
without  renouncing  some  of  his  opinions. 

The  same  kindness  which  made  him  dcsiroas 
to  convert  him  before  his  death,  would  incline 
him  to  preserve  him  from  dying  before  he  was 
converted ;  and  accordingly  we  find,  that  when 
thii  castle  was  yielded,  he  took  care  to  procure 
him  a  commodious  lo(\g,\w^;  viWw  Ivc  \vas  to  havu 
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I  unseasonably  removed^  he  attempted  to 
'ten  his  journey,  which  he  knew  would  be 
j^erous;  when  the  physician  was  disgusted  by 
ilingworth's  distrust,  he  prevailed  upon  him, 
the  symptoms  grew  more  dangerous,  to  re- 
'  his  visits;  and  when  death  left  no  other 
of  kindness  to  be  practised,  procured  him 
rites  of  burial,  which  some  would  have  de- 
I  him. 

Ia?ing  done  thus  far  justice  to  the  humanity 
Chcynel,  it  is  proper  to  enquire  how  far  he 
erves  blame.  Ho  appears  to  have  extended 
le  of  that  kindness  to  the  opinions  of  Chilling, 
rth  he  shewed  to  his  person ;  for  he  interprets 
ry  word  in  the  worst  sense,  and  seems  indus. 
»U8  to  discover  in  every  line  heresies,  which 
;ht  have  escaped  for  ever  any  other  appiehen- 
1 :  he  appears  always  suspicious  of  some  latent 
lignity,  and  ready  to  persecute  what  he  only 
pedis,  with  the  same  violence  as  if  it  had  been 
;nly  avowed :  in  all  his  procedure  he  shews 
iself  sincere,  but  without  candour. 
Vbout  thifi  time  Cheynel,  in  pursuance  of  his 
ural  ardour,  attended  the  army  under  the 
nmand  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  added  the 
lise  of  valour  to  that  of  learning ;  for  he  dis- 
guished  himself  so  much  by  his  personal  bra- 
:y,  and  obtained  so  much  skill  in  the  science 
war,  that  his  commands  were  obeyed  by  the 
lonels  with  as  much  respect  as  those  of  the 
ncral.  lie  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  born  a 
Idler;  for  he  had  an  intrepidity  which  was  never 
he  shaken  by  any  danger,  and  a  spirit  of  en- 
Tprise  not  to  be  discouraged  by  dilliculty,  which 
ere  supported  by  an  iiniisual  degree  of  bodily 
ftngth.  His  services  of  aJJ  iinds  were  Ihoug^vt 
f  !>t}  much  iwporluuco  by  the  Parliamentj    iVv^^X 
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they  bestowed  upon  him  the  living  of  Pctii 
in  Sussex.  This  living  was  of  the  value  of 
per  annum  J  from  which  they  had  ejected  a 
remarkable  for  his  loyalty,  and  therefore^  in 
opinion,  not  worthy  of  such  revenues.  A 
may.  be  enquired  whether,  in  accepting  this 
ferment,  Cheynel  did  not  violate  the  protest 
which  he  makes  in  the  passage  already  recited, 
whether  he  did  not  suiter  his  resolutions  1 
over-borne  by  the  temptations  of  wealth. 

In  1&46,  when  Oxford  was  taken  by  the  i 
of  the  Parliament,  and  the  ref^mation  o 
University  was  resolved,  Mr.  Cheynel  was 
with  six  others,  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  v 
tion ;  being  authorised  by  the  Parliament  to  p 
in  any  of  the  churches,  without  regard  U 
right  of  the  members  of  the  university,  that 
doctrine  might  pre])are  their  hearers  foi 
changes  which  were  intended. 

When  they  arrived  at  Oxford,  they  beg 
execute  their  commission,  by  possessing  them: 
of  the  pulpits;  but,  if  the  relation  of  Wot 
to  be  regarded,  were  heard  with  very  little 
ration.  Those  who  had  been  accustomed  t 
preachers  of  Oxl'ord,  aud  the  liturgy  of  the  cl 
of  Eu;iIaMd,  were  olfcnded  at  the  empriui 
their  discourijes,  which  were  noisy  and  unr 
ing ;  at  the  unusual  gestures,  the  wild  distort 
aud  the  unrontli  tone  with  which  they  were 
vered:  at  the  coldness  of  their  prayers  fo 
king,  and  the  vehemence  aud  exuberance  of 
which  thoy  did  not  fail  to  utter  for  tlie  bi 
coumiU  and  acHons  of  the  Parliament  and  a 
aud  at,    what   was  surely    not  to   be   rema 

*  Vide  Wood's  Hist.  Antiq*  Oxoa.    Orig.  Edit, 
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without  indignation,  their  omission  of  the  Lord's 
Prajer. 

liut  power  easily  supplied  the  want  of  revc 
reiicc,  and  they  proceeded  in  their  plan  of  refor- 
mation; and  thinking  sermons  not  so  eihcacious 
to  conversion  as  private  interrogatories  and  exhor- 
tations, they  established  a  weekly  meeting  for 
freeing  tender  consciences  from  scruple^  at  a  house 
that,  from  the  business  to  wliich  it  was  appropri- 
ated,  ^as  called  the  Scrupie^shop, 

With  this  project  they  were  so  well  pleased, 
that  they  sent  to  the  ParJiament  an  account  of  it, 
-which  was  afterwards  printed,  and  is  ascribed  by 
AVood  to  Mr.  CheynoK     They  continued  for  some 
weekd  to  hold  their  meetings  regularly,    and   to 
admit  great  numbers,  whom  curioiiity,  or  a  desira 
of  conviction,  or  a  compliance  with  the  prevailing 
party,    brought   thither.      But   their   tranquillity 
was  quickly  disturbed  by  the  turbulence  of  the 
Independents,  whose  opinions  then  prevailed  among 
the  soldiers,  and  were  very  industriously  propa- 
gated by   the  discourses   of  William  Earbury,   a 
preacher   of  great  reputation  among  them,    who 
one  day   gathering  a  considerable  number  of  his 
most  '/ealous  followers,    went    to  the  house  ap. 
pointed  for  the  resolution  of  scruples,    on  a  day 
^hich  was   set   apart  for  the   disquisition  of  thu 
dignity  and  office  of  a  minister,  and  began  to  dis- 
pute with  great  vehemence   against  the   Presby- 
terians,  whom  he  denied  to  have  any  true  ministers 
imong  them,    and  whose  assemblies   he  aiiirmed 
iu)t  to  be  the  true  church.     He  was  opposed  with 
equal  heat  by  the  Presbyterians,    and  at  length 
^  agreed   to  examine  the  point  another  day, 
it  a  regular  disputation.     Accordingly  they  ap- 
(oiuted  tha  twaUlh  oi  NoTooibei  fox  aa  enc^^iic^ ) 
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^'  wli ether,  in  the  Christian  church,  the  office  of 
minister  is  comnutted  to  any  particular  persons  ?'' 

On  the  day  fixed,  the  antagonists  appeared  each 
attended  by  great  numbers;  but  when  the  ques- 
tion  >vas  proposed,   they  began  to  wrangle,  not 
about  the  doctrine   which   they   had   engaged  to 
examine,  but  about  the  terms  of  the  proposition, 
which  the  Independents  alledged  to  be  changed 
since  their  agreement;  and  at  length  the  soldiers 
insisted  that  the  question  should  be,  '^  Whether 
those  who   call   themselves   ministers   have   more 
right  or  power   to  preach   the  gospel  than  any 
other  man   that  is  a   Christian?"    This  question 
was  debated  for  some  time  with  great  yehemencc  and 
confusion,    but  without  any  prospedt  of  a  con- 
clusion.     At  length,    one  of  the  soldiers,    who 
thought  they  had  an  equal  right  with  the  rest  to 
engage  in  the  controversy,  demanded  of  the  Pres- 
byterians, whence  they   themselves  received  their 
orders,  whether  from  bishops  or  any  other  per- 
sons ?  This  unexpedted  interrogatory   put  them  to 
great  difficulties ;  for  it  happened   that  they  were 
all   ordained   by  the   bishops,    which   they  durst 
not  acknowledge,  for  fear  of  exposing  themselves 
to  a  general  censure,    and  being  convidled  from 
their  own  declarations,    in  which   they  had  fre- 
quently   condemned   Episcopacy   as    co^itrary  to 
Christianity;    nor   durst   they    deny    it,    because 
they  might  have  been  confuted,  and  must  at  once 
have  sunk  into  contempt.     The  soldiers,    seeing 
their  perplexity,  insulted  them;  and  went  away 
boasting   of  their  y'ltlory  :    nor  did  the  Presby- 
terians, for  some  time,  recover  spiriL  enough  to 
renew  their  meetings,  or  to  proceed  in  the  work 
of  easing  consciences. 

Earbury,    exulting  at  the  victory,    which  not 
iis  owa  abilities^  but  lU(i  ^xxHiity  of  the  soldier 


ophucicij  were  not  much  regarded,  but 
ne  was  censured  by  the  PresbytfrianB  in 
tits;  and  Mr.  Ciieynet  challenged  him  to 
:ion,  to  which  he  agreed,  and  at  his  first 
:e  in  St.  Mary's  church  addressed  Jiis 
in  the  fulloiving  manner: 
«lian  friends,  kind  fellow-soldiers,  and 
tudcnts,  1,  the  humble  servant  of  all 
am  this  day  drann,  against  my  will, 
1  cull  into  this  publick  assembly,  by  the 
lain  of  accusation  and  a  challenge  from 
L  1  have  been  charged  with  heresy ;  I 
]  challenged  to  come  hither  in  a  letter 
■y  Mr.  Francis  Cheynel.  Here  then  I 
lefcncc  of  inj  self  and  my  doctrine,  which 
trodiice  with  only  this  declaration,  that 
)t  the  ottice  of  a  minister  on  account  of 
ard  call,  though  I  formerly  received 
is;  nor  do  1  boast  of  iUumiitalioti,  or  the 


ciicc,  and  tumults  raised  to  disconcert  Chejuely 
who  was  very  unpopular,  continued  about  four 
hours,  and  then  both  the  controrertists  greir 
weary,  and  retiredr  The  Presbyterians  after- 
wards thought  they  should  more  speedily  put  an 
end  to  the  heresies  of  Karbury  by  power  than  by 
argument;  and,  by  soliciting  Geuerai  FairfaX| 
procured  his  removal. 

?«Ir.  Cheynel  published  an  account  of  this  dis- 
puti',  under  the  title  of  ^^  Faith  triumphing  over 
Krror  and  Heresy,  in  a  Revelation,"  &c.  nor 
cu.li  it  be  doubted  but  he  had  the  victory,  where 
his  caus*;  jx*ive  him  so  great  superiority. 

Somewhat  bL^fore  this,  his  captious  and  petulant 
dispoAit ion  oni^j^i'd  him  in  a  controversy,  from 
w  hich  he  could  not  expect  to  gain  equal  reputa- 
tion. Dr.  flammond  had  »ot  long  before  pub- 
lished his  Pracikal  Catechism^  in  which  Mr. 
Ch uynd,  according  to  his  custom,  found  maoj 
rrrors  implied,  if  not  asserted;  and  therefore,  aff 
it  >v:).s  much  redd,  tho^ight  it  convenient  to  ccn- 
sare  it  in  the  pulpit.  Of  this  Dr.  Hammond  being 
informed,  desired  him  in  a  letter  to  communicata 
his  objections:  to  which  Mr.  Cheynel  returned 
an  answer,  written  with  his  usual  temper,  and 
therefore  somewhat  perverse.  The  controversy 
was  drawn  out  lo  a  considerable  length  ;  and  thtt 
(papers  on  both  siJes  were  afterwards  made  pub- 
lick  by  Dr.  flammond. 

In  1G47,  it  was  determined  by  Parliament,  that 
the  reformation  of  Oxford  should  be  more  vigor, 
ously  carried  on  ;  and  Mr.  CJieyiiel  was  nominated 
one  of  the  visitors.  The  general  process  of  iha 
\isitalion,  the  firmness  and  iidelity  of  (he  studentd, 
the  address  by  which  the  enquiry  was  delayed, 
and  the  steadiness  with  which  it  was  or)j)os.\i, 
H'iiich  are  very  pattV  \A?i\:\y  x^\aX^^i\^y  Wood,  an  J 


J  Walker,  it  is  not  necessan*  to  mon- 
as  they  rcJatc  not  more  to  Dr.  Chcy- 
m  to  those  of  his  associates, 
indeed  some  reason  to  believe  that  he 
idiifc  and  >iriiKTit  than  the  rest,  bo- 
ipcars  to  have  been  charged  in  a  pcir. 
ler  with  some  of  their  most  enjiistiiiablc 
lie  "was  accused  of  |)ro]!0:iinfi;  that  the 
the  University  should  be  denied  the 
)f  counisel,  and  vras  laiupooned  by 
L  madman,  in  a  satire  uiitten  on  i\tc 

on,  which  she\rs  the  violence  of  his 
]  his  disregard  both  of  humanity  and 
hen  they  came  in  competition  with 
,  must  not  be  forgotten.  The  visitors 
led  at  tlie  obstinacy  of  Dr.  Fell,  i)ean 
inch,  and  Vice-(iiancellor  of  tl:c  Uni- 
ing  first  depiived  him  of  hisvic^'-chancel- 
termincd  allcrwards  to  dispossess  him 
L*ry;  and,  in  the  course  of  their  pro- 
iliought  it  pro])er  to  Stize  upon  his 
1  the  rolicg?.  This  ivas  an  act  vliirh 
n'onld  willii'.triv  have  referred  to  tlie 
uliom  tlie  Jaw  assifrned  it;  but  C'liev- 
prompleu  hini  to  a  different  conuuCi. 
hree  more  of  the  visiiovs,  went  and 
a(:nii«>sioii ;  uhich,  bcintr  steadilr  re- 
,  they  ohhjineii  by  the  a^sis(aTlCt:  of  a 
;eis,  who  fo'iCs'd  tlie  doors  v,i».h  pirU- 
n  enter. ng,  they  saw  Airs.  Foil  in  the 
)r.  Fell  beint;  in  prison  at  I.oniioii, 
I  her  to  quit  thiuj ,  but  foi'.nd  her  not 
iuioiis  Ili;!)i  I. or  husband.  Tiiey  re- 
r  ordei's  v.  i(h  i»t  naecs,  but.  were  not. 
ivail  upon  hey  io  nino\i\  They  lV.CT\ 
(I  Jcit  her  cApOicd  to  the  brutality  oi 
§2 
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the  scldiers,  whom  they  commanded  to  kee] 
Sx'ssion,  which  Mrs.  Fell  howc?er  did  not  1 
About  nine  days  afterwards  she  receiTed  an 
visit  of  the  same  kind  from  the  new  Chanc 
the  Earl  of  Peiribrokc;  who  having,  liki 
others,  ordered  her  to  depart  without  i 
treafed  her  with  reproachful  language,  and  a 
commanded  the  soldiers  to  take  her  up  in  her  i 
and  carry  her  out  of  doors.  IJer  daughters, 
some  other  gentlewomen  that  were  with  licr, 
afterwards  treated  in  the  same  manner;  o 
whom  predicted,  without  dejedion,  tiiatshusl 
enter  the  house  again  with  less  difficulty  at 
other  time;  nor  was  she  mistaken  in  her 
jerture,  for  Dr.  Fell  lived  to  be  restored  t 
deanery. 

At  tlic  reception  of  the  Chiincellor,  Che 
as  the  most  accomplislied  of  the  visitors,  hai 
province  of  presenting  him  with  the  ensigns  < 
office,  some  of  which  were  counterfeit,  anc 
dressing  him  with  a  proper  Oranun.  Of  this  sp 
which  Wood  has  preserved,  I  shall  give  ; 
passages,  by  which  a  judgement  nv-iy  be  mac 
his  oratory. 

Of  the  staves  of  the  beadles  he  obscr¥cs, 
^'  some  are  stained  witli  double  guilt,  that  ; 
are  pale   with    fear,    and   that   others   have 
made  use  of  as  crutches  for  the  support  of 
causes   and  desperate  fortunes;"  and  he  rein 
of  tiie  book  of  statutes  which   he  delivers, 
"  the  i2.ncrint  may  perhaps  admire  the  sple 
of  the  cover,  but  the  learned  know  Ihat  the 
treasure  is  within."     Of  these  two   sentences 
easily  discovered,  that  the  first  is  ioiced  aud 
natural,  and  the  second  trivia!  and  low. 
Soon  afterwards  Mt.  (yhoynel  was  admittci 
the  dt'irree  of  Bachelor  ol  V>mvviV^^  iv>i  x^Vvvcl 
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pracc  had  been  denied  Iiim  in  16-11,  and,  as  he 
then  snfTored  ibr  an  ill.timod  assertion  of  tlic 
Pri'sbyterian  doctiincs?,  he  obfainod  that  his  de- 
cree shoidd  be  dated  from  the  time  at  which  he 
was  refused  it;  an  honour,  ivhich,  ho>\evcr,  did 
not  secnre  him  from  being  soon  after  publickiy 
reproached  as  a  madman. 

Cut  the  vigour  of  Chcyncl  was  thought  by  his 
ronipanions  to  dcscrye  ):ruiit  as  well  as  honour ; 
and  Dr.  Bailey,  the  pro^iidcnt  of  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, being  not  more  obedient  to  the  authority  of 
the  Parliament  tlian  the  rest,  was  deprived  of  his 
revenues  and  authority,  witii  which  Mr.  CJio) nel 
was  immediately  invested ;  who,  with  his  usual 
coolness  and  modesty,  took  possession  of  the 
lodgings  soon  after  by  breaking  open  the  doors. 

This  preferment  being  not  thought  adequate 
to  the  deserts  or  abilities  of  ]Mr.  C'hi'yncl,  it  w?s 
therefore  desired,  by  the  Cojiiiniltec  of  Parlia. 
ment,  that  the  visitors  wouid  rocomnjcnd  him  to 
-the  leduieship  of  divinity  founded  by  the  liady 
Margaret.  To  rfe'commend  him  and  to  chose  was 
It  that  time  the  same:  and  he  had  now  the  piea- 
Buro  of  propagating  his  durlin^  doctrine  of  pre- 
destination, without  inlcrrupiion,  and  without 
danger. 

Being  thus  flashed  with  power  and  success, 
there  is  little  reason  for  doubting  that  he  gave  way 
to  his  natural  vehemence,  and  indulged  himself 
in  the  utmost  excesses  of  raging  zeal,  by  which 
be  was  indeed  .so  much  disiinguished,  that,  in  a 
lalirc  mentioned  by  Wood,  he  is  dignified  by  the 
title  of  Arch-visitor;  an  appellation  which  he 
sevms  to  have  bren  indu.'itrious  to  deserve  by 
severity  and  inflexibility:  for,  not  contcntcil  with 
the  commission  which  he  nud  his  colleagues  \\a^ 
*\reai)/' rec'i'/ri'iJ,  Iw  frocurtid  six  or  8C\eu  o^  \.V 
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members  of  parliament  to  meet  privately  in  Mr. 
Rouse's  lodgings,  and  assume  the  style  and  autiio« 
rity  of  a  committee,  and  from  them  obtained  ft 
more  extensive  and  tyrannical  po^ver,  by  which  tkm 
Yisitors  were  enabled  to  force  the  solemn  JLeagut 
and  Covenant  and  the  negative  Oath  upon  a)i  th« 
members  of  the  University,  and  to  prosecute  thosB 
for  a  contempt  who  did  not  appear  to  a  citation,  at 
whatever  distance  they  might  be,  and  whatever 
reasons  they  might  assign  for  their  absence. 

By  this  method  he  easily  drove  great  narobcn 
from  the  University,  whose  [)lacos  he  supplied  wiik 
men  of  his  own  opinion,  whom  he  was  very  indus- 
trions  to  draw  from  other  jiarts,  with  promises  of 
making  a  liberal  provision  forthem  out  of  the  spoils 
of  hereticks  and  malignants. 

Jlkving  in  time  almost  extirpated  those  opinions 
which  he  found  so  prevalent  at  his  arrival,  or  at 
least  obliged  those,  who  would  not  recant,  to  sb 
appearance  of  conformity,  he  was  at  leisure  for  em- 
ployments which  deserve  to  be  recorded  with  great- 
er  commeiulation.     Aboutthis  time,  many  Sociaian 
writers  began  to   publish   their  notions  with  great 
boldness,   which   the  Presbyterians  considering  ai 
heretical  and  impious,  thought  it  necessary  to  con- 
fute ;  and  therefore  Cheynel,  who  had  now  ob« 
taincd  his  do6tor's  degree,  was  desired,  in  1649,  to 
write  a  vindication  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinitjp 
which  he  performed,  and  published  the  next  year. 
He  drew  up  likewise  aconfutation  of  some  Sociiiiaii 
tenets  advanced  by  John  Fry  ;  a   man  who  spent 
great  part  of  his  lile  in  ranging  from  one  religion  to 
another^  and  who  sat  as  one  of  the  judges  on  the 
king,  but  was  expelled  afterwards  from  the  housm 
of  civumons,  and  disabled  from  sitting  in  parliament. 
Dt\  Cheynel  is  said  to  have  shewn  himself  e\idcnilf 
MupcnQx:  to  him  iu  tti©  co\iUvi>ic,\'s>^  ^TivlMiasan- 
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twrred  bj  him  only  ivith  an  oppirobrious  book  a. 
gaiust  the  Presbyterian  clergy. 

Of  the  remaining  part  of  his  life  there  is  found 
cmly  an  obscure  and  confused  account.  lie  quitted 
the  Presidentship  of  St.  John's,  and  the  p^ofei^50^- 
•hip,  in  1650,  as  Calamy  relates,  because  he  would 
not  take  the  engagement  :  and  gave  a  proof  that  he 
could  suHcr  as  well  as  a6i:  in  a  cause  which  he  be. 
lie?edjust.  We  have,  indeed,  no  reason  to  ques- 
tion his  resolution,  whatever  occasion  might  be  gi. 
▼en  to  exert  it;  nor  is  it  probable  that  he  feared 
mflUdlion  more  than  danger,  or  that  he  would  not 
hare  borne  persecution  himself  for  those  opinions 
irhich  inclined  him  to  persecute  others. 

He  did  not  suifer  much  upon  this  occasion  ;  for 
he  retained  the  living  of  Petworth,  to  which  he 
thenceforward  coniined  his  labours,  and  where 
he  was  very  assiduous,  and,  as  Calamy  aihrms,  ve- 
ry successful  in  the  exercise  of  his  miuistry,  it  being 
his  peculiar  chara6ler  to  be  warm  and  zealous  in  ail 
his  undertakings. 

This  heat  of  his  disposition,    increased  by  the 
uncommon  turbulence  of  the  times  in  which  he  liv- 
ed, and  by  the  opposition  to  which  the  unpopular 
nature  of  some  of  his  employments  exposed  him, 
was  at  last  heightened  to  distraction,  so  that  he  was 
for  some  years  disordered  in  his  understanding,  as 
both  Wood  and  Calamy  relate,  but  with  such  dif. 
ference  as  might  be  expedled  from  their  opposite 
principles.     Wood  appears  to  think,  that  a  ten- 
ancy to  madness  was  discoverable  in  a  great  part 
'^f  his  life;  Calamy,  that  it  was  only  transient  and 
^ccidcDtal,  though  in  his  additions  to  his  first  nar- 
f^ire,  he  pleads  it  as  an  extenuation  of  that  fury 
^ith  which  his  kindest  friends  confess  him  to  have 
*^  on  some  occasions.     Wood  declares,  tl\at  Vi^ 
^yiMcbeUertbm  distrusted  i  Calamy ,  tiialVi^ 
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was  pcrfc6tly  recovered  to  a  sound  mind  bcf 
Restoralion,  at  which  time  he  retired  to  Pn 
small  village  in  Sussex,  being  turned  out  of 
ing  at  Petvvorth. 

It  does  not  appear  that  he  kept  his  living 
general  eje6tion  of  the  Nonconformists  ;  ai 
not  unlikely  that  the  asperity  of  his  carriac 
the  knoTvn  virulence  of  his  temper,  migl 
raised  him  enemies,  Avho  were  willing  tc 
him  feel  the  effedts  of  persecution  which 
so  furiously  incited  against  others;  but 
incident  of  his  life  there  is  no  particu 
count. 

After  his  deprivation,  he  lived  (till  his 
which  happened  in  16()5)  at  a  small  villaq 
Chichester,  upon  a  paternal  estate,  not  aug 
by  the  large  preferments  wasted  upon  him 
triumphs  of  his  party  ;  having  been  rema 
ihroughout  his  life^  for  hospitality  and  co 
of  money. 
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ID  CAVE  was  born  at  Newton  in  War. 
Feb.  29,  1691.  His  father  (Joseph) 
oungcr  son  of  Mr.  Edward  Cave,  of 
the-holc,  a  lone-house,  on  the  Street* 
i  same  county,  which  took  its  name  from 
er ;  but  having  concurred  with  his  elder 
cutting  oii'tiie  intail  ofa  small  hereditary 
f  which  a^  it  was  lost  from  the  fa- 
was  reduced  to  follow  in  Rugby  the 
k  shoe-maker.     He  was  a  man  of  good 

in  his  narrow  circle,  and  remarkable 
h  and  rustick  intrepidity.     He  lived  to  a 

and  was  in  his  latter  years  supported  by 

brtunate  for  Edward  Cave,  that,  having 
on  to  literary  attainments,  he  was  not 
the  poverty  of  his  parents  from  oppor- 
cultivafinghis  facniiies.  The  school  of 
which  he  had,  by  the  rules  of  its  founda- 

J  first  appeared  in  the  Gentlerran's  Magazine  for  1754, 
)rintrd  from  a  copy  revised  by  the  auihoT,  *t  tsx-vj  ti- 
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tion,  a  right  to  be  instrii6lcd,  was  tlicn  in  high  re 
putation,  under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ilolyock,  to  wbos 
care  most  of  the  neighbouring  famiiies,  even  oftk 
highest  rank,  entrusted  th^^irhons.  He  had  jadj^ 
nient  to  discover,  and,  for  some  time,  generosL- 
to  encourage,  the  genius  of  young  Cave  ;  and  i^ 
so  well  pleased  with  his  quick  progress  in  the  scho 
that  he  declared  his  resolution  to  breed  him  for  tl 
university,  and  recommended  him  as  a  scrvitok*  t 
some  of  his  scholars  of  high  rank,  iiut  prospcntj 
which  depends  uj)on  the  caprice  of  others  is  oi 
short  duration.  Cave's  superiority  in  literature cx« 
altcd  him  to  an  invidious  familiarity  with  boyi 
who  were  far  above  him  in  rank  and  cxpe^atiods; 
and,  as  in  unequal  associations  it  always  happeoSy 
whatever  unlucky  prank  was  played  was  impft- 
ted  to  Cave.  When  any  mischief,  great  or  small^ 
was  dono,  though  pcrliaps  others  boasted  of  tkt 
stratagem  when  it  was  succcssfal,  yat  upon  detec- 
tion or  miscarriage  th(i  fault  was  surd  to  tall  upoik 
poor  Cave. 

At  last,  his  mistress  by  some  invisible  mcani 
lost  a  favourite  cock.  Cave  was,  with  little  ex- 
amination, stigmati:^'d  as  the  thief  or  murderer  ;  not 
because  he  was  apparently  more  criminal  than  others, 
but  because  he  was  more  easily  reached  by  vindic- 
tive justice.  From  that  time  Mr.  Jlolyock  with- 
drew his  kindness  visibly  from  him,  and  treitcd 
him  with  harshness,  which  the  crime  in  its  utmosl 
aggravation,  could  scarcely  deserve  ;  and  whid 
surely  he  would  have  forborne,  had  he  considcrei 
how  hardly  the  habilual  inlluence  of  birth  and  for 
tune  is  resisted ;  and  how  frequently  men,  no 
wholly  without  sense  of  virtue,  arc  betrayeii  t( 
acifi  more  atrocious  than  the  robbery  of  a  heu 
roo^t^  by  a  debiirc  oi  p\G'd^\\\^>L\vK\i^\\^\i\\Qi:s* 
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e  reflediions  his  master  never  made,  or 
rithout  effect;  for  under  pretence  that 
JstfuAed  the  discipline  of  the  school,  by 
clandestine  assistance,  and  supplying  ex-' 
to  idlers,  he  was  oppressed   \«itli  unrea* 

tasks,  that  there  might  be  an  opportunity 
riling  with  his  failure;  and  when  his  dili- 
ad  surmounted  them,  no  regard  was  paid 
erformance.  Cave  bore  this  persecution 
aud  then  left  the  school,  and  the  hope  of  a 
education,  to  seek  some  other  means  of 
a  lirelihood. 

as  first  placed  with  a   colledtor  of  the  ex- 
fe  used  to  recount  with  some   pleasure  a 

or  tMO  which  he  rode  with  him  as  his 
nd  relate  the  \ictorics  that  he  gained  over 
seman  in  grammatical  disjmtatious.  But 
ence  of  his  iui.^tress,  M'ho  employed  him  in 
drudgery,  quickly  disgusted   him,  and  hu 

to  Loud 01^  in  quest   of  more  suitable  em. 
t. 

IS  recommended  to  a  timber-merchant  at 
iside,  aud  while  he  was  there  on  liking,  is 
lave  given  hopes  of  great  mercantile  abili- 
t  this  place  he  soon  left,  1  kuoAV  not  i'or 
son,  and  was  bound  apprentice  to  IMr. 
a  printer  of  some  reputation,  and  deputy 
I.  . 

as  a  lrad*i  for  vihich  men  were  formerly 
by  a  literary  education,  and  which  Mas 
to  Cave,  because  it  furnished  some  em- 
t  for  his  sehoiastick  attainments.  Here, 
,  he  resolved  to  settle,  .though  his  masf'/r 
ess  lived  in  perpetual  discord,  and  their 
as  therefore  no  comfortable  habitation, 
e  inconveniencies  of  these  domcstick  Iw* 
muf  sooa  relcaaed^  Laving   in  gnly  Vno 
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years  attained  so  much  skill  in  his  art,  and  gained 
so  much  the  confidence  of  his  master,  that  he  was 
sent  without  any  superintendantto  conduct  a  piint- 
ing-oifice  at  Norwich,  and  publish  a  weekly  pa- 
per. In  this  undertaking  he  met  with  some  oppo* 
sition,  which  produced  a  publick  controversy, 
and  procured  young  Cave  the  reputation  of  a 
writer. 

His  master  died  before  his  apprenticeship  was  ex- 
pired ;   and  he  was  not  able  to  bear  the  pervone- 
ness  of  his   mistress.      He  therefore    quitted  her 
house  upon  a  stipulated  allowance,  and  married 
a  young  widow  with  whom  he  lived  at  Bow.  When 
his  apprenticeship  was  over,  he  worked  as  a  joar- 
iieyman  at  the  printing   house  of  Mr.  Barber,  • 
man  much  distinguished  and  employed  by  the  IV 
ries,  whose  principles  had  at  that  time  so  much 
prevalence  with  Cave,  that  he  was  for  some  yean 
a  writer  in  '^  Mist's  Journal ;"  which,  though  bcaf- 
terwards  obtained   by  his    wife's  interest  a  small 
place  in  the  Post-office,  he  for  some  time  continue 
cd.     But  as  interest  is  powerful,    and  conversa- 
tion,   however  mean,    in  time  persuasive,   he  by 
degrees   inclined    to    another    party  ;    in    whick 
however,  he  was  always  moderate,    though  steady 
and  determined. 

When  he  was   admitted    into  the   Post-office, 
he  still    continued,    at  his    intervals    of   attend- 
ance, to  exercise  his  trade,  or  to  employ  himself 
with  some  typographical  busincbu.     lie  corredtcd 
the  ^'Gradus  ad  Parnassum  ;"    and    was   liberally 
rewarded  by  the  company  of  Stationers.     lie  wrotfi 
an  "  Account  of  the   Criminals,^'  which  had  for 
some  time  a  considerable  sale  ;  and  published  many 
little  pamphlets  that  accident  brought  into  his  hands, 
of  which  it  wov\\d  be  wiry  difficult   to  recover  the 
meniory.    By  tlvc  coiic^v^v\<i^\\tvi  ^kVvOsx  \vvs>^U.cft 


t- office  facilitated,  he  procured  conntrj 
srs,  and  sold  their  intelligence  to  a  Jour- 
x>ndon  for  a  guinea  a  week, 
afterwards  raised  to  tlie  office  of  clerk  of 
;,  in  which  he  a^ed  with  great  spirit  and 
and  often  stopped  franks,  which  were 
lembers  of  parliament  to  their  friends,  be« 
hought  such  extension  of  a  peculiar  right 
Phis  raised  many  complaints ;  and  haYing 
mong  others,  a  frank  given  to  the  old 
»f  Marlborough  by  Mr.  Waller  Plummer, 
id  before  the  house  as  for  a  breach  of  pri* 
d  accused,  I  suppose  very  unjustly,  of 
tters  to  detedt  them.  He  was  treated  with 
shness  and  severity,  but  declining  their 
by  pleading  his  oath  of  secresy,  was  at  last 
And  it  must  be  recorded  to  his  honour^ 
?n  he  was  ejed^ed  from  his  office,  he  did 
k  himself  discharged  from  his  trusty 
inued  to  refuse  to  his  nearest  friend t 
mation  about  the    management  of  th« 

constancy  of  diligence  and  diversificatiom 
ment,  he  in  time  collected  a  sum  sufficient 
.irchase  of  a  small  printing-office,  and  be- 
"Gentleman's  Magazine,"  a  periodical 
,  of  which  the  scheme  is  known  where* 
English  language  is  spoken.  To  this  un- 
;  he  owed  the  affluence  in  which  he  passed 
?enty  years  of  his  life  ;  and  the  fortune 
:  left  behind  him^  which,  though  large 
cen  larger,  had  he  not  rashly  and  wan- 
aired  it  by  innumerable  projedts^  of  whicb 
ot  that  erer  one  succeeded. 
Gentleman's  Magazine^"  which  has  no^ 
fifty  yearjf^  and  still  continues  to  ^nyfj 
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the  faFourof  the  world  ^,  is  one  of  the  most  snt- 
ccssful  aad  lucrative  pamphlets  ivhich  literary  his« 
tory  has  upon  record,  and  therefore  deserves,  ia 
this  narrative,  particular  notice. 

Mr.  Cave,  when  he  t'ormed  the  projedt,  was  far 
from  expecting  the  success  which  he  found  ;  and 
others  had  so  little  prospect  of  its  cousequcncC} 
that  thotigh  he  had  for  several  years  talked  of  his 
plan  among  printers  and  booksellers,  none  of  them 
thought  it  worth  the  trial.  That  they  were 
not  restrained  by  virtue  from  the  execution  of  ano- 
ther  man's  design,  was  sufficiently  apparent  as  soon 
as  that  design  began  to  be  gainful  ;  for  in  a  few 
years  a  multitude  of  magazines  arose  and  perished ; 
only  the  London  Magazine,  supported  by  a  pow- 
erful association  of  Booksellers,  and  circulated 
with  all  the  art  and  all  the  cunning  of  trade,  ex- 
erapted  itself  from  the  general  fate  of  Cave's  inv^ 
ders,  and  obtained,  though  not  an  equal,  yet  a 
considerable  sale  +. 

Cave  now  began  to  aspire  to  popularity ;  and 
being  a  greater  lover  of  poetry  than  any  other  art, 
he  sometimes  ollbred subjects  for  poems,  and  propos. 
cd  prizes  for  the  best  performers.  The  iirst  prize 
was  oOl.  for  which,  being  but  newly  acquainted 
with  wealth,  and  thinking  the  intluencc  of  501, 
extremely  great,  he  expe6ted  the  first  authors  of  the 
kingdom^to  appear  as  competitors  ;  and  oiTercdthe 
allotment  of  the  prize  to  the  universities.  But  when 
the  time  came,  no  name  was  seen  among  the  wri- 
ters that  had  ever  been  seen  before  ;  the  universi- 
ties and  several  private  men  rejected  the  province  of 

♦  This  was  said  in  tlie  beginning  of  the  year  1781 ;  and  may 

with  truth  be  repeated  in  1806.     N. 

t  Thfi  Loadoa  Magsizine  ceased  to  e^cist  in  178^.    N* 
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ling  the  pmc*.  At  all  this  Mr  Cave  wondcr- 
r  a  vhile  ;  bat  Ins  natural  judgment,  and  a 
r  acquaintance  'with  the  world,  soon  cured 
>f  his  astonishment,  as  of  many  other  prcju- 
and  errors.  Nor  have  many  men  been 
raised  by  accident  or  industry  to  sudden 
s,  that  retained  less  of  the  meanness  of  their 
;r  state. 

;  conliiiucd  to  improve  his  Magazine,  and  had 
Ltisfa^lion  of  seeing  its  success  proportionate  to 
iligcnce,  till,  in  1751,  his  wife  died  of  an 
ia.  lie  seemed  not  at  first  much  aficdted  by 
calh,  but  in  a  few  days  lost  his  sleep  and 
ppetitc,  which  he  never  recovered  ;  but  af- 
aving  lingered  about  two  years,  with  many 
itudes  of  amendment  and  relapse,  fell,  by 
Jng  acid  liquors,  into  a  diarrha.>a,  and  after, 
sinto  akind  of lethargick  insensibility,  in  which 
if  the  last  a^s  of  reason  which  he  exerted  was 
y  to  press  the  hand  that  is  now  writing  this 
narrative.  lie  died  on  the  101  h  of  January 
,  having  just  concluded  the  twenty-tiiird  an- 
:ollc6tion  f . 

he  dctcTTTimstion  was  left  to>  Dr.  Cromwell,  Mortiiner,  and 
rrh  ;  and  by  the  latter  the  award  was  made,  which  may 
in  the  Geudemaii's  Magazine,  vol.  VI.  p.  59.     N. 

T.  Cave  was  buiied   in    the   churclh  of  St.  James,  Cler* 
.1,     without     an   epitat.b :    but    the    following*  inscrip* 
Ru^by,  from  tlic  pen   of  Dr.    Hawkes\vorth,    is  here 
bcdlroin  ihc  »*  Anecdotes  of  Mr.  Bowyer,'*  p,  88. 
<^  Near  this  place  lies 

The  body  of 

JOSEPH  CAVE. 

late  of  this  parish  ; 

Who  departed  this  Life,'  Nov.  18,  1747, 

Aged  79  years. 

He  was  placed  ly  Provldtncc  in  a  humble  station  ; 

I^ut 

t2 
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He  \ras  a  man  of  a  large  statare,  not  ovl\f 
tall  but  bulky,  and  was,  when  young,  of  re« 
markable  strength  and  a6li?ity.  He  was  gene- 
rally healthful,  and  capable  of  much  laboar  and 
long  application ;  but  in  the  latter  years  of 
his   lite   was  afHiiSied   with    the  gout,    which  h^ 

• 

Industry  abundantly  supplied  the  wants  of  Nature, 

And 

Temperance  blessed  him  with 

Content  and  Wealth. 

As  he  was  an  afFe£lionate  Father, 

He  was  made  happy  in  the  Decline  of  life 

By  the  deserved  eminence  of  his  eldest  Son 

EDWARD    CAVE. 

Who  without  interest,  fortune,  or  connexiqn. 

By  the  native  force  of  his  own  genius, 

Assisted  only  by  a  classical  educatioa 

Which  he  received  at  the  Grammar-school 

Of  this  Town, 

Planned,  executed,  and  established 

A  literary  woii^,  called 

THE 

GENTLEMAN'S  MAGAZINE, 

"Whereby  he  acquired  an  ample  fortune, 

The  whole  of  which  devolved  to  his  family* 

Here  also  lies 

The  body  of  William  Cave, 

Second  Son  of  the  said  Joseph  Cavk, 

Who  died  May  2,  1757,  a^ed  62  years ; 

And  who  having  survived  his  elder  brother 

Edward  Cave, 
^  Inherited  from  him  a  competent  estate  ; 
And  in  gratitude  to  his  benctaftor, 
Ordered  this  monument  to  perpetuate  his  memory'. 

He  liv'd  a  patriarch  in  his  numerous  race, 
And  shew'd  in  charity  a  Christian's  grace: 
Whate'er  a  friend  or  parent  feels  he  knew  ; 
His  hand  was  open,  and    his  heart  was  true; 
In  what  he  gaiii'd  and  gave,  he  taught   mankind, 
A  grat -ful  always  is  a  generous  mind. 
jFJere  rest  his  clay!  V\\s  sou\  tuu?.!  tv^'c  Te^t; 
Who  blc5s*d  when  \iv\n^,  dYvvx^ttvvi&'OQtVkssX.  '^x 
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endeavoured  to  care  or  alleviate  by  a  total  Ui). 
stiuciice  both  from  strong  liquors  and  animai 
food.  From  animal  food  he  abstained  about 
four  years,  and  from  strong  liquors  much  longer ; 
but  the  gout  continued  unconquered,  perhaps  uu. 
abated.         ' 

11  is  resolution  and  perseverance  were  very 
uncommon;  in  whatever  he  undertook,  nei- 
ther expcnce  nor  fatigue  were  able  to  repress  him  ; 
but  his  constancy  was  cairn,  and  to  those  who  did 
not  know  him  appeared  faint  and  languid  ; 
but  he  always  went  forward,  though  he  moved 
slowly. 

The  same  chillness  of  mind  was  observable  in 
his  conversation :  he  was  watching  the  minutest 
accent  of  those  whom  he  disgusted  by  seeming  in- 
attention ;  and  his  visitant  was  surprized  when  he 
came  a  second  time,  by  i)reparations  to  execute 
the  scheme  which  he  supposed  never  to  have  been 
heard. 

lie  was,  consistently  with  this  general  tran- 
quilllly  of  mind,  a  tenacious  maintainer,  though 
not  a  clamorous  deir.ander,  of  his  right.  In 
l»is  youth,  having  summoned  his  fellow  journey- 
men to  concert  measures  against  the  oppres- 
sion of  their  masters,  he  mounted  a  kinfd  of  ros- 
trunij  and  harangued  them  so  efficaciously,  that 
*^cy  determined  to  resist  all  future  invasions;  and 
^^en  the  stamp  offices  demanded  to  stamp 
^e  last  half  sheet  of  the  Magazines,  Mr.  Cave 
*loiie  defeated  their  claim,  to  which  the  propri- 
*^tors  of  the  rival  Magazines  would  meanly  have 
*»»^mitted. 

ife  was  a  friend  rather  easy  and  constant,   than 
^^^lous   and   adtive ;  yet  many  instances  ml^lit  b^ 
o'*'eu  where  both  his  money  and  his  dilv^euce  "wct^i 
^^plcfyed liberally  for  others.     His  cumity  yi'^l^  Vw 
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like  manner  cool  and  deliberate ;  but  though  co6l, 
it  was  not  insidious,  and  though  deliberate,  not  per- 
tinacious. 

His  mental  faculties  were  slow.  He  saw  lit. 
tie  at  a  time,  but  that  little  he  saw  with  great 
exa6tncss.  He  was  long  in  finding  the  right,  but 
seldom  failed  to  find  it  at  last.  His  aife6lions 
were  not  easily  gained,  and  his  opinions  not 
quickly  discovered.  His  reserve,  as  it  might 
hide  his  faults,  concealed  his  virtues ;  but  sucH 
he  was,  as  they  who  best  knew  him  have  most  l^- 
mented. 


(    2"     ) 


KING  OF  PRUSSIA*. 


1 

^HARLES  FREDERICK  the  present  king  of 
ussia,  whose  actions  and  designs  now  keep  Eu- 
•pe  in  attention,  is  the  eldest  son  of  Frederick 
^illiam  by  Sophia  Dorothea,  dauglitcr  of  George 
>c  First,  king  of  England,  lie  was  born  J  a- 
lary  24,  1711-12.  Of  his  early  years  uo- 
mg  remarkable  has  been  transmitted  to  us. 
s  he  advanced  towards  manhood,  he  became 
markable  by  his  disagreement  with  his  fa. 
icr. 

The  late  king  of  Prussia  was  of  a  disposi- 
on  violent  and  arbitrary,  of  narrow  views,  and 
>heinent  passions,  earnestly  engaged  in  little  pur- 
'its,  or  in  schemes  terminating  in  some  speedy 
^nsequence,  without  any  plan  of  lasting  ad- 
^tage  to  himself  or  his  subjects,  or  any  pros« 
^  of  distant  events,  lie  was  therefore  always 
•^sy  though  no  effects  of  his  activity  ever  appeared, 
^d  always  eager  though  he  had  nothing  to 
^in.  Ilis  behaviour  was  to  the  last  degree 
)ugh  and  savage.     The  least  provocation,  whether 

*  first  printed  in  the  Literary  Magazine  for  1756.  H. 
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designed  or  luvidtMital,  was  returned  by  blows, 
ivliicii  he  did  not  ah\u\s  ibrbcar  to  tlic  queen  and 
piincesse?. 

From  Mirh  a  kln^^  and  such  a  fafher  it  was  i\ot 
any  riioriiioiis  viulaiioa  of  dctv  in  the  iini.«ediatc 
h'v'ir  ol'  a  k'ci/rdoin  sciiietimcsio  dilrer  in  opinion, 
and  (o  niniuiaiu  t}iat  diiU'i^ncc  >viih  decent  perti- 
nacii).  A  prince  of  a  quick  sa«Mcii}-  and  compre- 
honsi\o  knowl'j(!i;e  must  iind  many  practices  in 
the  conduct  ot  aitairs  which  hccouid  not  approve, 
and  lome  which  he  could  ^scarcely  forbear  to 
op]>o>e. 

The  ilii.'i  piide  of  <he  old  king  was  to  be  master 
of  the  tali...^t  TtY/iiii^iit  in  Kuropo,  Jit;  therefore 
biouirht  l«»;:ct'ncr  iVoiii  all  i>::.'is  uK'n  above  the  com- 
mon  niiiii;!'}'  sirc.fl.'id.  To  o\Ciod  tho  height  of 
sl\  fofM  wi'.s  acoiiciiii  r<.'coiiiiiienuut:un  io  notict .  and 
to  appiiui h  thai  o'i  fuvou  a  claiiu  io  di'^tinciion. 
Men  \»iii  itadily  i;o  whore  iUcy  jhc  iui\'  to  bo  ca- 
re :/\'l  ;  :i...I   h.^    uad    ilu-ieioid    s.ich   a  iMikvtion 

O'l     j-^ialltj    as     ^)Cii.4t]•^    Wtt.i  .ItVCr  b^\»S  ill  tliC  WOiid 

bi  \\}:v. 

To  rcvit  v>'  tlii.s  tovvcviiv:  rocir^M^nt  v\a^  his  dai- 
!y  picasJire:  :)!  .1  lo  !'•:.:•  tiKUr  it  \v«>  o(»  i.rach 
liii;  cue.  iliiii  vh.  n  iio  i-.n .  a  i:::l  v.onian,  lie  iui- 
rritdiut.  'y  coi!.i:ia:;«l.'d  one  (1*  liis  Tiianian  rcti- 
T)ue  io  marry  hor,  !hai  iliey  r.ih'lil  propagate 
pioccrih'5  ai»d  produce  heir.?  io  the  laJier'&  hahiii- 
mcnfs. 

In  all  ih\s  ihcvo  vfnb  app.ivoiii  folly,  but  there 
w:;.s  no  ei'ine.  The  i\Al  re.'ziuvjni  inadc  a  fine 
shew  ai  an  expcnce.  not  ji>:ich  trrcater,  when  once 
iiwas  coHeoitd,  than  would  have  been  bestowed 
upon  '(.iri-.iiioa  r'.en.  iJiit  the  king's  military 
pastimes  were  scKUtcimes  more  pernicious.  He 
Riahitalnrd  a  numcroixs  army,  of  v%hich  he  made  no 
other  wyj'  thtm  to  review   and   totdkof  it^  and 
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vhcn  he,  or  perhaps  his  emissaries,  saw  a  hoy 
whose  form  aud  sprightliness  promised  a  future 
soldier,  he  ordered  a  kind  of  badge  to  be  put  about 
his  neck,  by  which  he  was  marked  out  for  the  ser. 
fice,  like  the  sons  of  Christian  captives  in  Turkey; 
aud  his  parents  were  forbidden  to  destine  him  to  any- 
other  mode  of  life. 

This  was  sufiiciently  oppressive,  but  this  was  not 
the  utmost  of  his  ty rauny.  lie  had  learned,  though 
otherwise  perhaps  no  very  great  politician,  that  to 
be  rich  was  to  be  powerful ;  but  that  the  riches  of  a 
king  ought  to  be  seen  in  the  Opulence  of  his  ^nb* 
jefts,  he  wanted  either  ability  or  benevolence  to 
understand,  lie  therefore  raised  cxorbitanc  taxes 
from  every  kind  of  commodity  and  possession,  and 
piled  up  the  money  in  his  treasury,  from  which  it 
issued  no  more.  Uow  the  land  which  had  paid 
taxes  once  was  to  pay  them  a  second  time,  how 
imposts  could  be  levied  without  commerce,  or 
commerce  continued  without  monoy,  it  was 
not  his  custom  to  enquire.  Eager  to  snatch 
at  maney,  and  delighted  to  count  it,  he  felt 
aew  joy  at  every  receipt,  aud  thought  himself 
enriched  by  the  impoverishment  of  his  doaii. 
nioos. 

By  which  of  these  freaks  of  royalty  thr  .rince 
was  olt'ended,    or  whether,  as  perhaps    more   fre- 
qaently   happens,    ttie  oll'ences  of  which   he  com- 
plained were  of  a  domestiok  aud  ])ersonal  kind,  it 
i»0(it  easy  to  discover.     But  his  resentment,  what 
c^er  was  its  cause,  rose  so  high,  that  he  resolved 
not  only  to  leave  his  father's  court,  but  his  territo- 
ries, and  to  seek  a  refuge  among  the  neighbouring 
or  kindred  princes.     It  is  generally   believed  that 
his  intention  was   to  come  to  FiHglaiid,  and  live  un- 
der tlic  protraction  of  bis  uncle  till  his  father^!  dcatii 
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or  change  of  coiidurl,  should  give  him  liberiy  i\ 
IT  (urn. 

Jlis  (IcfIuti,  Avhatcvcr  it  Mas,  he  concf rfed  ivitl 
an  oDicir  in  the  urntv.  m  hoifc  name  Mas  Kat,  a  niul 
ill  whom  he  plnrcd  i^rtat  confidence^  and  M'hom 
l'.u> ir.g chosen  him  tor  tl;c  coni])aniou  of  his  ilighf 
hi'  necessarily  trusKd  T\ith  the  preparatory  mca 
suros.  A  prince  cannot  leave  his  country  witJ 
tho  spied  of  a  meaner  fugitive.  .  Something  wast< 
be  pro\i(](d,  and  somctiiinti;  to  be  adjusted.  An< 
M heflicr  KaL  found  the  ngciuy  of  others  necessary 
sind  theriloic  Mas  constrained  to  admit  some  part 
jiers  of  the  secret ;  whether  levity  or  vanity  in citti 
}iim  to  di.<jburden  liimseJf  of  a  trust  thsLt  swelJeJ 
in  his  besom,  or  to  shew  to  a  friend  or  mistress  lii 
own  importance  ;  or  wliether  it  be  in  itself  difDcul 
for  princes  to  transacr  any  thing  in  secret;  so  it  was 
that  the  liln<:;  Mas  inionuvd  of  the  intended  flight 
and  t!i(  prince  and  his  Ja\carite9  a  little  before  tb 
lime  settled  lor  iheir  departure,  Mcrc  arrested,  8D 
confined  iii  tliirerenl  piaces. 

'Jiie  life  of  princes  is   .seldom  in  danger;  H 
Ijjr/iird    of  tiu'ir   iriei:nlavi(ies  fails  only  on  the 
vlior.i  iimbi'ii.n   v.r  allecfion  combines  with  the 
'!'l:e  kiivr.  Jilter  an  in^p.ri;  onn-ent  of  some  time, 
liir  ^<il'.  ill  iriJci!)  ;   1  \:t  poor  Kat  m  as  ordered  tc 
iricil  ^r  ;i  iii;;:.'al  evince.     Tlie  conrt  e>air)iuccl 
<:»;.  v'.  ;'.iu!  ariji:!..iil  hiiii ;  tlie   kiiij;    lemandv'c! 
toii  M;0!al  Jiii';L  Mill  »)l:lii^ed  hh  ii!iii\.'s  to  com' 
l.ir.  .     ill  (:(>ii:i(jii;  ijce  t»i  i'lW  Sfjiu.'uee  A.m  iUt- 
calh  e.xtorit'J.,   lie  v.a.-  rrJ.ii:  :•J^■  I;i]a\:.:ei!,  Ji'* 
bel.i;ul  iiim  i^cMve  p.pcis  oi  !\  iiti  tirMis  iiiude  ii 
j);*:K»n.  V.  hirli  V, eK-aueiMaiiis  ])riiited,    and  u 
oiiiei.s  an  adii.onilicn  to  ihe  'piince,  for  wliOhi 
Le  Millered,  not  to   toiiier  in  lil;r;.si  l!  iJie  opiii 
desiiny,  for  dial  a  I'rovidenee  is  dis-e\era 
evvr)  thing  iCa:.'..I.  us. 
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nel  prosecution  of  a  niaa  who  had  commiU 
[me,  but  by  compliance  with  inilucncc  uot 
be  resisted,  was  not  the  only  a61  by  which 
iiig  irritated  his  son.  A  lady  with  wliom 
2  was  suspc6tcd  of  intimacy,  perhaps  more 
ic  allowed,  was  seized,  1  know  not  upon 
msation,  and,  by  the  king's  order,  not- 
ling  all  the  reason  of  decency  and  tender, 
operate  in  other  countrii  s,  and  other  ju^ 
,  was  publickly  whipped  in  the  streets  o£ 

t  that  the  prince  might  feel  the  power  of 
id  a  father  in  its  utmost  rigour,  he  was  in 
Tied  against  his  will  to  the  princess  Eliza- 
ristina  of  ikunswick  Lunenburg  Boveren. 
cd  her  indeed  at  his  father's  command,  but 
irofcsing  for  her  either  esteem  or  afteftion, 
sidering  the  claim  of  parental  aulhori/y 
ified  by  the  exlorniil  ceremony,  obstinately 
2tually  during  the  life  of  his  father  refrained 
bed.  The  i)oor  princcKs  lived  about  seven 
tlie  court  of  ]^>tTliii,  in  a  state  which  the 
s  notot'tensccri,  a  wife  without  a  hu-iband, 
io  far  as  to  engaiije  hiT  person  to  a  man 
not  desire  her  ailVctioii,  and  of  whom  ic 
)tful  whether  he  ihoui^ht  himselfrcstraiiiod 
power  of  repudiation  by  an  act  perfofmci 
ident  compulsio'i. 

le  lived  secluded  from  publick  busincs'J,  in 
)n  w  ith  his  father,  in  alienation  from  hU 
his  state  of  uueasinetis  hy  found  the  only 
softening.  He  diverted  his  mind  from  the 
jout  him  by  studies  and  liberal  amusements, 
lies  of  princes  seldom  produce  great  eite^is, 
ccs  draw  with  meaner  mortals  the  lot  of 
nding  ;  and  since  of  many  students  not 
ax  one  can  be  hoped  to  advance  far  toward? 
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perfcdlion,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  wt 
should- find  that  one  a  prince;  that  the  desire  o 
science  should  overpower  in  any  mind  the  love  oi 
pleasure,  m  hen  it  is  always  present,  or  always  with. 
iu  call;  that  laborious  meditation  should  be  pre 
ferred  in  the  days  of  youth  to  amusements  and  fcs- 
tivlty ;  or  that  perseverance  should  press  forwan 
in  contempt  of  flattery:  and  that  he,  in  whom  mo 
derate  acquisitions  would  be  extolled  as  prodi 
gies,  should  exa6i.  from  himself  that  excellence  o 
-which  the  whole  world  conspires  to  spare  him  thi 
necessity. 

In  every  great  performance,  perhaps  in  everj 
great  chara6ler,  part  is  the  gift  of  nature,  part  tin 
contribution  of  acccidcnt,  and  part,  very  often  no 
the  greatest  part,  the  efiecl  of  voluntary  eirc 
tion,  and  regular  design.  The  king  of  PruKbi 
was  undoubtedly  born  with  more  than  commoi 
abilities;  but  that  he  has  cultivated  them  wit) 
more  than  common  diligence,  was  probablj 
the  efief^t  of  his  peculiar  condition,  of  thu 
which  he  then  considered  as  cruelty  and  niisfoi 
tune. 

In  this  long  interval  of  unhappiness  and  obsri! 
rity,  he  acquired  skill  in  the  matheniiitical  sciencc> 
such  as  is  said  to  have  put  him  on  the  level  wii 
those  who  have  made  them  the  business  of  thei 
lives.  This  is  probably  to  say  too  much;  tlicae 
(|uisitions  of  kings  are  always  magnilied.  His  ik\\ 
in  poetry  and  in  the  French  language  has  bee: 
loudly  praised  by  Voltaire,  a  judge  >\ithout  ex 
Iception,  if  his  honesty  were  equal  to  his  knowledge 
Musick  he  not  only  understands,  but  practices  oi 
the  German  flute  in  the  highest  perfection;  so 
that,  according  to  the  regal  censure  of  Philip 
of  JNIacedon  he  may  be  ashamed  to  play  *«' 
ircll. 
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He  may  be  said  to  owe  to  the  difficulties  of  his 
youth   an  advantage  less  frequently  obtained  by 
princes   than  literature   and  mathematicks.      The 
necessity  of  passing  his  time  without  pomp,  and  of 
partaking  of  the  pleasures  and  labours  of  a  lower 
station,   made   him   acquainted   with    the   various 
forms  of  life,   and  with  the  genuine  passions,  inte- 
rests, desires,   and  distresses,  of  mankind.     Kings 
withoatthis  help  from  temporary  infelicity  see  ihe 
world  in  a  mist,  which  magnifies  every  thing  near 
them,  and  bounds  their  view  to  a  narrow  compass, 
which  few  are  able  to  extend  by  the  mere  forco  of 
cnriosity,     I  have  always  thought  that  what  Crom- 
well had  more  than  our  lawful  kings  he  owed  to  the 
priyate  condition   in    which   he   first  entered  the 
world,  and  in    which  he  long  continued :  in  that 
state  he  learned  his  art  of  secret  transaction,  and 
the  knowledge  by* which   he  Avas  able   to  oppose 
zeal  to  zeal,  and  make  one  enthusiast  destroy  ano- 
ther. 

The  king  of  Prussia  gained  the  same  arts  ;  and, 
being  born  to  fairer  opi>ortunities  of  using  them, 
brought  to  the  throne  the  knowledge  of  a  private 
man  without  the  guilt  of  usurpation.  Of  this 
general  acquaintance  with  the  world  there  may  be 
found  some  traces  in  his  whole  life.  His  conversa- 
tion is  like  that  of  other  men  upon  common  topics, 
kis  letters  have  an  air  of  familiar  elegance,  and  ins 
whole  cbnducl  is  that  of  a  man  who  has  to  do  with 
^»en,  and  who  is  not  ignorant  what  motives  will  pre- 
'*il  over  friends  or  enemies. 

In  1740  the  old  king  tell  sick,  and  spoke  and 
*^cd  in  his  illness  with  his  usual  turbulence  and 
'Oiighness,  reproaching  his  pliysicians  in  the 
C^ossest  terms  with  their  unskilfulness  and  impo- 
^nce,  and  imputing  to  their  ignorance  or  wick- 
^tiness  thu  paiu  whirh  their  prescriptioas  laVied.  to 
Vol.  XJJ.  U 
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rclicTe.  These  insults  they  bore  with  the  snb- 
mission  which  is  commonly  paid  to  despotick 
mouarchs ;  till  at  last  the  celebrated  Hofi'man  was 
consulted,  -viho  failing  like  the  rest  to  give  ease  to 
his  majesty,  was  like  the  rest  treated  with  injuri- 
ous language.  Hoffman  conscious  of  his  own  me- 
rit, replied,  that  he  could  not  bear  reproaches 
which  he  did  not  deserve;  that  he  had  tried  all  the 
remedies  that  art  could  supply,  or  nature  could  ad- 
mit ;  that  he  was,  indeed,  a  professor  by  his  majes- 
ty's bounty;  but  that,  if  his  abilities  or  integrity 
were  doubted,  he  was  willing  to  leave  not  only  the 
university  but  the  kingdom  ;  and  that  he  could  not 
be  driven  into  any  place  where  the  name  of  Hoffm 
man  would  want  respe6^..  The  king,  however 
unaccustomed  to  such  returns,  was  struck  with 
conviction  of  his  own  indecency,  told  Hoffman  that 
he  had  spoken  well,  and  requested  him  to  continue 
his  attendance. 

The  king,  iinding  his  distemper  gaining  upon  his 
strength,  grew  at  last  sensible  that  his  end  was  ap- 
proaching, and,  ordering  the  prince  to  be  called  to 
his  bed,  laid  several  injumSlions  upon  him,  of  which 
one  was  to  perpetuate  the  tall  regiment  by  con- 
tinual rt'cruits,  and  another  to  receive  his  espoused 
wile.  The  prince  gave  him  a  respectful  answer, 
but  wisely  avoided  to  diminish  his  own  right 
or  power  by  an  absolute  promise;  and  the 
king  died  uncertain  of  the  fate  of  the  tall  regi- 
ment. 

Tlic  young  king  began  his  reign  with  great  cx« 
pedations,  which  he  has  yet  surpassed.  His  fa- 
ther's faults  produced  many  advantages  to  the 
first  years  oi  his  reign.  He  had  an  army  of  seven- 
ty thousand  men  well  disciplined,  without  any  im- 
ptttatiou  of  severity  to  himself;  and  was  master  of 
^a  fiUt  treasure  witiiout  the  crime  or  reproach  of 
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nising  it.  It  was  publickly  said  in  our  House  of 
Commonii  that  he  had  eight  millions  sterling  of  our 
money ;  but  I  believe  he  that  said  it  had  not  consi. 
dered  how  difficultly  eight  millions  would  be  found 
in  all  the  Prussian  dominions.  Men  judge  of  what 
they  do  not  see  by  that  which  they  sec.  Wo 
are  used  to  talk  in  England  of  millions  with 
great  familiarity,  and  imagine  that  there  is  the 
tame  affluence  of  money  in  other  countries,  in 
coantries  whose  manufactures  arc  few  and  commerce 
little: 

Every  man's  first  cares  arc  necessarily  domes- 
tick.     The  king,  being  now  no  longer  under  in- 
flaence  or  its  appearance,  determined  how  to  adl 
towards  the  unhappy  lady  who  had  possessed  for 
leren  years  the  empty  title  of  the  Princess  of  Prus. 
[     iia.    The  papers  of  those  times  exhibited  the  con- 
i     Tersation  of  their  fii'st   interview  ;  as  if  the  king, 
I     who  plans  campaigns  in  silence,  would  not  accom« 
fflodate  a  difference  with  his  wile,  but  with  writers 
of  news  admitted  as  witnesses.     It  is  certain  that  he 
received  her  as  queen,  but  whether  he  treats  her  as 
a  wife  is  yet  in  dispute. 

In  a  few  days  his  resolution  was  known  with 
regard  to  the  tall  regiment;  for  some  recruits 
being  offered  him,  he  rejected  them  ;  and  this  body 
of  giants,  by  continued  disregard,  mouldered 
away. 

He  treated  his  mother  with  great  rcspe<5t, 
ordered  that  she  should  bear  the  title  of  Queen^ 
mother^  and  that,  ie stead  of  addressing  him 
AS  llu  Majesty^  she  should  only  call  him  Son, 

As  he  was  passing  soon  after  betw'ecn  Berlin 
and  Potsdam,  a  thousand  boys  who  had  been 
marked  out  for  military  service,  surrounded  his 
coach,  and  cried  out,  ^'  ivlerciful  king,  deliver 
lu  from  our  slavery."     He  promised  them  tLevt 

u  2 
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liberty,  and  ordered  the  next  day  tb at  the  I 
should  be  taken  off. 

He  still  continued  that  correspondence 
learned  men  which  he  began  when  he  was  pr 
and  the  eyes  of  all  scholars,  a  race  of  mi 
formed  for  dependance,  were  upon  him,  as  a 
likely  to  renew  the  times  of  patronage,  ai 
emulate  the  bounties  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth 

It  soon  appeared  that  he  was  resolved  to  g< 
with  very  little   ministerial   assistance:    he 
cognizance  of  every  thing  with  his  own  eyes 
clared  that  in  all  contrarieties  of  interest  bet 
him  and  his  subje^s,    the   publick  good  si 
have  the  preference ;  and  in  one  of  the  first 
tions  of  regal  power  banished  the  prime  min 
and  favourite  of  his  father,  as  one  that  ha 
trayed  hia  master^  and  abused  his  trust. 

He  then  declared  his  resolution  to  grant 
neral  toleration  of  religion,  and  among  ( 
liberalities  of  concession  allowed  the  professii 
Free  Masonry.  It  is  the  great  taint  of  his  ch 
ter,  that  he  has  given  reason  to  doubt,  wh 
this  toleration  is  the  effedl  of  charity  or  i 
ference ;  whether  he  means  to  support  good 
of  every  religion,  or  considers  all  religioi 
equally  good. 

There  had  subsisted  for  some  time  in  1 
sia  an  order  called  the  Ot^der  for  Fa\ 
which,  according  to  its  denomination,  had 
conlerrt^d  with  very  little  distinclion.  The 
instituted  the  Order  for  Merit ^  with  whic! 
honoured  those  whom  he  considered  as  descn 
There  were  some  who  thought  their  merit 
sufficiently  recompensed  by  this  new  title;  hi 
was  not  very  ready  to  grant  pecuniary  rewJ 
Those  who  were  most  in  his  favour  he  somet 
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presented   with   snufT.boxes,    on  which  was   in. 
scribed  Amitie  augmente  le  prix, 

He  was  however  charitable,  if  not  liberal ;  for 
be  ordered  the  magistrates  of  the  several  distri^^s 
to  be  very  attentive  to  the  relief  of  the  poor ;  and 
if  the  funds  established  for  that  use  were  not  suffi- 
cient,  permitted  that  the  deficiency  should  be  sup- 
plied out  of  the  revenues  of  the  town. 

One  of  his  first  cares  was  the  advancement  of 
learning.  Immediately  upon  his  accession,  he 
wrote  to  Rollin  and  Voltaire,  that  he  desired  the 
continuance  of  their  friendship ;  and  sent  for  Mr. 
Maupertnis,  the  principal  of  the  French  academi- 
cians, who  passed  a  winter  in  Lapland,  to  verify^ 
hj  the  mensuration  of  a^egree  near  the  Pole,"  the 
Newtonian  dodtrine  of  the  form  of  the  Earth. 
He  requested  of  Maupertuis  to  come  to  Berlin, 
to  settle  an  academy,  in  terms  of  great  ardour 
aod  great  condescension. 

At  the  same  time,    he  shewed  the  world  that 
literary  amusements  were  not  likely,  as  has  more 
than  once  happened  to  royal  students,   to  with, 
draw  him  from  the  care  of  the  kingdom,  or  make 
him  forget  his  interest.     He  began  by  reviving  a 
clahn  to  Herstal  and  IJermal,  two  distri<5ts  in  the 
possession  of  the  bishop  of  Liege.     When  he  sent 
his  commissary    to   demand  'the   homage   of  the 
inhabitants,    they  refused  kim  admission,    declar- 
ing that  they  acknowledged  no  sovereign  but  the 
hishon.      The   kinsj   then  wrote  a  letter  to   the 
wshop,  in  which  he  complained  of  the  violation 
<>fhi8  right,    and  the  contempt  of  his  authority, 
charged  the  prelate  with  countenancing  the  la^e 
*^  of  disobedience,   and  required  an   answer  in 
todays. 

In  three  days  the  answer  was  sent,    in  which 
^  bishop  founds  his  claim  to  the  two  lordships 
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upon  a  grant  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  guarantee 
France  and  Spain ;  alJedges  that  his  predec< 
had  enjoyed  this  grant  above  a  century,  and 
he  never  intended  to  infringe  the  rights  of  Pn 
but  as  the  house  of  Brandenburgh  had  a] 
made  some  pretensions  to  that  territory,  h( 
■willing  to  do  what  other  bishops  had  of] 
^  to  purchase  that  claim  for  an  hundred  thoi 
crowns. 

To  every  man  that  knows  the  state  of  the  f 
countries,  the  intricacy  of  their  pedigrees, 
con  Cushion  of  their  alliances,  and  the  different 
of  inheritance  that  prevail  in  difterent  plac; 
will  appear  evident,  that  of  reviving  antiq 
claims  there  can  be  no  end,  and  that  the  p< 
sion  of  a  century  i&  a  better  title  than  can 
monly  be  produced.  So  long  a  prescription 
poses  an  acquiescence  in  the  other  claimants ; 
that  acquiescence  supposes  also  some  re 
perhaps  now  unknown,  for  which  the  clain 
forborne.  Whether  this  rnl^  could  be  c 
dered  as  valid  in  the  controversy  between 
sovereigns  may,  however,  be  doubted ;  foi 
Bishop's  answer,  seems  to  imply,  that  the 
of  the  house  of  Brandenburgh  had  been  kept 
by ,  repeated  claims,  though  the  seizure  ol 
territory  had  been  hitherto  forborne. 

The  kins  did  not  suffer  his  claim  to  be 
3e6led  to  any  altercations,  but,  having  publ 
a  declaration  in  which  he  charged  the  Bishop 
violence  and  injustice,  and  remarked  that 
feudal  Iftws  allowed  every  man  whose  posse; 
•was  withheld  from  him  to  enter  it  with  an  ai 
force,  he  immediately  dispatched  two  thou 
soldiers  into  the  controverted  countries,  w 
they  lived  without  controul,  exercising  e 
iLiad  of  military  tyr^nny^    till  the  cries  of 
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iobabitants  forced  the  Bishop  to  relinquish  them 
to  the  quiet  government  of  Prussia. 

This  was  but  a  petty  acquisition  ;  the  time  was 
now  come  when  the  king  of  Prussia  was  to  form 
and  execute  greater  designs.  On  the  9th  of  Odto- 
her,  1740,  half  Europe  was  thrown  into  confu- 
sion by  the  death  of  Charles  the  Sixth,  empe- 
ror of  Germany,  by  whose  death  all  the  hereditary 
dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria  descended,  ac- 
cording to  the  Pragmatick  sanction,  to  his  eldest 
daughter,  who  was  married  to  the  Duke  of  Lorrain, 
at  the  time  of  th;e  Emperor's  death,  Duke  of  Tuscany. 

By  how  many  securities  the  Pragmatick  sanation 
was  fortified,  and  how  little  it  was  regarded  when 
those  securities  became  necessary  ;  how  many 
claimants  started  up  at  once  to  the  several  domini- 
ons of  the  house  of  Austria  ;  how  vehemently  their 
pretensions  were  enforced,  and  how  uiany  invasions 
were  threatened  or  attempted :  the  distresses  of 
the  Emperor's  daughter,  known  for  several  years 
by  the  title  only  of  the  queen  of  Hungary,  because 
Hungary  was  the  only  country  to  which  her  claim 
had  not  been  disputed  :  the  firmness  with  which  she 
struggled  with  her  difficulties,  and  the  good  fortune 
by  which  she  surmounted  them  :  the  narrow  plan 
of  this  essay  will  not  suiFer  me  to  relate.  Let  them 
be  told  by  some  other  writer  of  more  leisure  and 
wider  intelligence. 

Upon  the  Emperor's  death,  many  of  the  German 
princes  fell  upon  the  Austrian  territories  as  upon  a 
dead  carcase,  to  be  dismembered  among  them 
without  resistance.  Among  these  with  whatever 
justice,  certainly  with  very  little  generosity,  was 
the  king  of  Prussia,  who,  having  assembled  his 
troops,  as  was  imagined  to  support  the  Pragmatick 
san6tiou,  on  a  sudden  entered  Silesia  with  thirty .r 
^ousand  men^  publishing  a  declaration,  in  whipb 
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he  disclaims  any  design  of  injuring  the  mhis  of  the 
house  of  Austria,  but  urges  his  claim  to  Silesia,  as 
rising  from  ancient  conventions  of  familj/  and  con^ 
fraternifj/  "between  the  house  of  Brandenburg  and  the 
princes  of  Silesia^  and  other  honourable  titles* 
He  says  the  fear  of  being  defeated  by  other  pre- 
tenders to  the  Austrian  dominions,  obliged  him 
to  enter  Silesia  without  any  previous  expostulation 
with  the  queen  ;  and  that  he  shall  strenuously  eS" 
pouse  the  interests  of  the  house  of  Austria. 

Such  a  declaration  was,  1  bclieye,  in  the  opinion 
of  all  Europe,  nothing  less  than  the  aggravation  of 
hostility  by  insult,  and  was  received  by  the  Austri. 
ans  with  suitable  indignation.  The  king  pursued 
his  purpose,  marched  forward,  and  in  the  frontiers 
of  Silesia  made  a  Speech  to  his  followers,  in  which 
he  told  them,  that  he  considered  them  rather  as 
friends  than  subje6ls,  that  the  troops  of  Branden- 
burgh  had  been  always  eminent  for  their  bravery, 
that  they  would  always  fight  in  his  presence,  and 
that  he  would  recompense  those  who  should  dis- 
tinguish  themselves  in  his  service,  rather  as  a  father 
than  as  a  king." 

'Jl'he  civilities  of  the  great  are  never  thrown  away. 
The  soldiers  would  naturally  follow  such  a  leader 
with  alacrity  ;  especially  because  they  cxpe6ted  no 
opposition  :  but  human  expc6tations  are  frequently 
deceived. 

Entering  thus  suddenly  into  a  country  which  he 
was  supposed  rather  likely  to  protedt  than  to  in- 
vade,  he  a6ted  for  some  time  with  absolute  autho- 
rity ;  but  supposing  that  this  submission  would  not 
always  last,  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  queen 
to  a  cession  of  Silesia,  imagining  that  she  would 
easily  be  persuaded  to   yield  what  was  already 
lost.     He   therefore   ordered  his   minister  to  de- 
clare at  Vienna,  "  that  he  was  ready  to  guarantee 
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• 

all  the  German  Hlbminions  of  the  house  of  Austria: 
that  he  would  conclude  a  treaty  with  Austria, 
Uussia,  and  the  maritime  powers  :  that  he  would 
endeavour  that  the  Duke  of  Lorrain  should  be  elect, 
ed  emperor,  and  believed  that  he  couid  accomplish 
it :  that  he  would  immediately  advance  to  the  queen 
two  millions  of  florins  :  tliat,  in  recompense  for 
all  this,  he  required  Silesia  to  be  yielded  to  him.*' 

These  seem  not  to  be  the  offers  of  a  prince  very 
much  convinced  of  his  own  right..  He  after- 
wards moderated  his  claim,  and  ordered  his  mi« 
nister  to  hint  at  Vienna,  that  half  of  Silesia  would 
content  him. 

The  queen  answered,     that  though    the   king 
alledged,  as   his  reason   for  entering  Silesia,  the 
danger  of  the    Austrian    territories    from    other 
pretenders,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  her  to 
give  up  part  of    her  possessions  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  rest,  it  was  evident   that  he    was 
the  first  and    only  invader,    and    that,    till    he 
entered  in  a  hostile  manner,  all  her  estates  were 
immolested. 

To  his  promises  of  assistance  she  replied,  ^'  that 
she  set  a  high  value  on  the  king  of  Prussia's  friend- 
ship ;  but  that  he  was  already  obliged  to  assist  her 
against  her  invaders,  both  by  the  Golden  bull,  and 
the  Pragmatick  san^ion,  of  which  he  was  a  gua- 
rantee ;  and  that,  if  these  ties  were  of  no  force,  she 
knew  not  what  to  hope  from  otlier  engagements. 
Of  his  offers  of  alliances  with  ilussia  and  the 
"maritime  powers,  she  observed,  that  it  could 
he  never  tit  to  alienate  her  dominions  for  the 
Consolidation  of  an  alliance  formed  only  to  keep 
them  intire. 

With  regard  to  his  interest  in  the  eledlion  of 
^Q  emperor,  she  expressed  her  gratitude  in  strong 
t^nns ;  but  added,  that  the  election  ought  to  \)« 


him  at  the  expence  of  half  Silesia,  will: 
curing  those   adtantages  which    were 
fcrcd  tier. 

To  enlarge  domiDions  ha£  been  th6  boas 
princes  ;  to  diffuse  happiness  and  securitj 
wide  rug  ions  has  been  granted  to  few. 
of  Prussia  has  aspired  to  both  these  h on i 
endeavoured  to  jaia  the  praise  of  legislata 
of  conqueror. 

To.seltle  property,  to  suppress  falsedaii 
regulate  the  administiation  of  civil  and  eric 
tice,  are  attempts  so  difficult  and  so  us 
I  shall  willingly  suspend  or  contra6t  th 
of  battles  and  sieges  to  give  a  'larger  ai 
this  pacifiek  enterprize. 

That  the  king  of  Prussia  ha^  consider) 
tiire  and  the  reasons  of  laws,  with  mo 
tion  ,  than  is  corouion  to  princes,  app 
his  dissertation  on  the  Reasons  for  eua 
repealing  Laws  ;  a  piece  which  yetdcser 
rather  as  a  proof  of  good  inclination  thai 
ability ;  for   there  is  nothing    to  be  fot 
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He  regrets  that  the  laws  against  duels  have  been 
iaeffe6iual;  and  is  of  opinion,   that  they  can  never 
attain   their  end,    unless   the  princes   of  Europe 
shall  agree  cot  to   afford  an  asylum  to  duellists, 
and  to  punish  all  who  shall  insult  their  equals  ei- 
ther  by  word,  deed,  or   writing,     lie    seems    to 
snspe^i  this   scheme  of  being  chimerical.     '^  Yet 
vhy,"  says  he,  "  should  not  personal  quarrels  be 
submitted  to  judges,  as  well  as  questions  of  pos- 
session ?     And  why    should    not    a    congress  be 
tppointed  for  the  general   good    of  mankind,  as 
well  as  for   so    many   purposes  of   less    import- 
ance?" 

He  declares  himself  with  great  ardour  against  the 
use  of  torture,  and  by  some  misinformation  charges 
the  English  that  they  still  retain  it. 

It  is  perhaps  impossible   to   review  the  laws  of 
any  country  without  discovering  many  defeats  and 
Biany  superfluities.      Laws  often  continue,  when 
their   reasons  have  ceased.     Laws  made  for  the 
first  state  of    the   society    continue   unabolished, 
when   the  general  form  of  life  is  changed.    Parts 
of  the  judicial  procedure,    which    were   at    first 
only  accidental,  become  in    lime   essential;    and 
formalities  are  accumulated    on    each   other,    till 
the  art  of  litigation  requires  more  study  than  the  dis- 
covery of  right. 

The  king  of  Prussia,  examining  the  institutions 
of  his  own  country^  thought  them  such  as  could 
only  be  amended  by  a  general  abrogation,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  new  body  of  law,  to  which  he 
glYO  the  name  of  the  Code  Fkedeiuque,  which  is 
comprised  in  one  volume  of  no  great  bulk,  and 
BlDSt  therefore  unavoidably  contain  general  posi. 
tions,  to  be  accommodated  to  particular  cases  by 
iho  wisdom  and  integrity  of  the  courts.  To 
eubarrasi*  justice  by  multjpiicity   of  laws^  ox  to 


without  some  gratification,  it  has  bcea  t 
proper  to  epitomise  the  king's  |j/ewi/or  the  re 
Hon  of  his  courts, 

''  The  differences  which  arise  between  m 
of  the  same  society,  inay  be  terminated  by  a 
tary  agreement  between  the  parties,  by  arbit 
or  by  a  judicial  process. 

"  The  two  firstmethods  produce  morefre( 
a  temporary  suspension  of  disputes  than  a  fir 
mination.  Courts  of  justice  are  therefore  n 
ry,  with  a  settled  method  of  procedure  ;  of 
the  most  simple  is,  to  cite  the  .parties,  t 
their  pleas,  and  dismiss  them  with  immedi 
cision. 

'^  This  however  is  in  many  cases  impradi 
and  in  others  is  so  seldom  pra6tised,  that  it 
quent  rather  to  incur  loss  than  to  seek  ft 
reparation,  by  entering  a  labyrinth  of  whici 
is  no  end. 

"  This  tediousness  of  suits  keeps  the  par 
disquiet  and  perturbation,  rouses  and  perp 
animosities,  exhausts  the  litigants  by  expet 
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appeanmce  of  truth,  and  rcmoviDg  all  obstru(5lions 
by  which  it  is  concealed. 

*'  The  ordonance  of  1667,  by  which  Lewis  the 
Fourteenth  established  an  uniformity  of  procedure 
through  ail  his  courts,  has  been  considered  as  one 
of  the  greatest  benefits  of  his  reign. 
^  *^Thc  king  of  Prussia,  observing  that  each  of  his 
provinces  had  a  ditferent  method  of  judicial  pro- 
cedure,  proposed   to    reduce    them    all    to    one 
form;  which   being  tried  with   success  in  Pome- 
laDia,  a   province  remarkable  for  contention,  he 
afterwards  extended  to  all  his  dominions,  ordering 
the  judges  to  inform  him  of  any  difficulties  which 
arose  from  it. 

^'  Some  settled  method  is  necessary  in  judicial  pro« 
cedures.  Small  and  simple  causes  might  be  decided 
QpOQ  the  oral  pleas  of  the  two  parties  appearing 
Wore  the  judge;  but  many  cases  arc  so  entangled 
mkI  perplexed  as  to  require  all  the  skill  and  abi]i« 
ties  of  those  who  devote  their  lives  to  the  study 
of  the  law. 

''Advocates,  or  men  who  can  understand  and 
Oplain  the  question  to  be  discussed,  are  therefore 
necessary.  But  these  men,  instead  of  endea« 
Toaring  to  promote  justice  and  discover  truth, 
Jiaro  Exerted  their  wits  in  defence  of  bad  caus- 
es, by  forgeries  of  fadts,  and  fallacies  of  argu- 
ment. 

"To  remedy  this  evil,  the  king  has  ordered  an 

mqi.jry  into   the  qualifications  of  the  advocates. 

Ail  those  who  pra<^ise  without  a  regular  admission, 

Or  who  can  be  convidted  of  disingenuous  practice, 

ire  discarded.     And  the  judges  arc  commanded 

to  examine  which    of  the   causes  now  depending 

have  been  protracted  by  t]:e  crimes  and  ignorance 

of  the  advocates,  and  to  dismiss  those  who   shall 

appear  culpable. 

X  2 
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^^  When  advocates  are  too  numerous 

■ 

honest  praftise,  they  busy  themselves  ic 
disputes,  and  disturbing  the  commui 
number  of  these  to  be  employed  in  eacl 
therefore  hxed. 

^^  The  reward  of  the  advocates  is  i 
due  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  cause,  ar 
bour  required  ;  but  not  a  penny  is  ret 
them  till  the  suit  is  ended,  that  it  may  be 
terest,  as  well  as  that  of  the  clietits,  to  sfa 
process. 

''  No  advocate  is  admitted  in  petty  con 
towns  or  villages;  where  the  poverty  of 
pie,  and  for  the  most  part  the  low  val 
matter  contested,  make  dispatch  absoluti 
sary.  In  those  places  the  parties  sha 
in  person,  and  the  judge  make  a  summ 
sion. 

<^  There  must  likewise  be  allowed  a  s 
tion  of  tribunals,  and  a  power  of  ap| 
judge  is  so  skilful  and  attentive  as  n(^^  : 
to  err.  Few  arc  so  honest  as  not  soqieti 
partial.  Vetty  judges  would  become  i 
ably  tyrannical,  if  they  were  not  rest 
the  fear  of  a  superior  judicature ;  and  1 
sion  would  be  negligent  or  arbitrary, 
were  not  in  danger  of  seeing  them  exai 
cancelled. 

"  The  right  of  appeal  must  be  rcstrai 
causes  may  not  be  transfiirred  without 
court  to  court;  and  a  peremptory  decisic 
last  be  made. 

"  When  an  appeal  is  made  to  a  higher  < 
appellant  is  allowed  only  four  weeks  to 
bill,  the  judge  of  the  lower  court  being 
mit  to  the  higher  all  the  evidences  and 
tioas.     If;  upon  the  ik^l  view    of  the  a 
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•pened,  it  shall  appear  that  the  appeal  was  made 
without  just  cause,  the  first  sentence  shall  be  con- 
firmed without  citation  of  the  defendant.  If  any 
new  evidence  shall  appear,  or  any  doubts  arise,  both 
the  parties  shall  be  heard. 

^^  In  the  discussion  of  causes  altercation  must  be 
allowed  ;  yet  to  altercation  some  limits  must  be 
jrat  There  are  therefore  allowed  a  bill,  an  an- 
swer, a  reply,  and  a  rejoinder,  to  be  deli?ered  in 
writing. 

^^  No  cause  is  allowed  to  be  heard  in  more  than 
three  different  courts.     To  further  the  first  decision 
every  advocate  is   enjoined,  under  severe  penal, 
ties,  not  to  begin  a  suit  till  he  has  coiledted  all  the 
necessary  ev;dence.     If  the  first  court  has  decided 
ID  an  unsatisfactory  manner,    an  appeal  may  be 
Bade   to  the  second,    and    from   the    second   to 
the  third.     The  process  in  each  appeal  is   limited 
to  six    months.      The    third    court  may   indeed 
pass   an  erroneous  judgement :  and  then  the  in- 
jury is  without   redress.     But  this   obje6lion   is 
without  end,   and  therefore  without  force.      No 
aethod  can  be  found  of  preserving  humanity  irom 
•  error  ;  but  of  contest  there  must  some   time  be 
Mend;  and  he  who  thinks   himself  injured  for 
want  of  an  appeal  to  a  fourth  court,  must  consider 
himself  as  sufi'ering  for  the  public. 

^^  There  is  a  special  advocate  appointed  for  the 
poor. 

^^  The  attorneys,  who  had  formerly  the  care 
of  collecting  evidence,  and  of  adjusting  all  the 
preliminaries  of  a  suit,  arc  now  totally  dismis- 
sed ;  the  whole  affair  is  put  into  the  hands  of 
tbe  advocates,  and  the  office  of  an  attorney  is 
annulled  for  ever. 

^^  If  any  man  is  hindered  by  some  lawful  im- 
pediment from  attending  his  suit,   time  viiW.  \>% 

x3 
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granted    him    upoa    the    reprcsentatioa    of   1 


case.^' 


Such  is  the  order  according  to   which  ci?il  ji 
tice   is  administered  through  the  extcnsife   don 
nions  of  the  kin<:  of  Prussia  ;  which,  if  it  exhib 
nothing    very   subtle    or  profound,    affords   o 
proof  more  that    the   right   is  easily   discoferc 
and  that  men  do  not  so  often  want  ability  to  ho 
as  wiliingnebs  to  practise  it. 
We  now  return  to  the  war. 
The  time  at  which   the  queen   of  Hungary  v 
willing  to  purchase  peace  by  the  resignaluy)  of 
lesia,  though   it  came  at  last,  was  not  come  y 
She  had  all  the  spirit,  though  not  all  the  powei 
her  ancestors ;  and  could  not  bear  the  thought 
losing  any  part  of  her  patrimonial  dominions 
the  enemies  which  the   opinion  of  her  weaku 
raised  every  where  against  her. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1742,  the  eledloi 
Bavaria  was  invested  with  the  imperial  digni 
supported  by  the  arms  of  France,  of  master  of 
kingdom  of  Bohemia  :  and  confederated  M'lth 
elector  Palatine,  and  the  elector  of  Saxony,  ¥ 
claimed  Moravia ;  and  with  the  king  of  Prus; 
who  was  in  possession  of  Silesia. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  queen  of  Hun 
ry,  pressed  on  every  side,  and  on  every  side  p 
paring  for  resistance  :  she  yet  refused  all  oflfers 
accommodation,  for  every'  prince  set  peace  a 
price  M'hich  she  was  not  yet  so  far  humbled  as 
pay.  The  king  of  Prussia  was  among  the  lo 
zealous  and  forward  in  the  confederacy  agai 
her.  He  promised  to  secure  Bohemia  to  I 
emperor,  and  Moravia  io  the  elector  of  Sa 
ony;  and,  finding  no  enemy  in  the  field  ai 
to     resist    him,     he    returned    to    Beriia>  a 
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left  Schwerin  his  general  to  prosecute  the  coq« 
quest. 

The  Prussians  in  the  midst  of  winter  took 
Olmutz,  the  capital  of  Moravia,  and  laid  the 
whole  country  under  contribution.  The  cold 
then  hindered  them  from  adlion,  and  they  only 
blocked  up  the  fortresses  of  Brinn  and  Spiel- 
berg. 

In  the  spring,  the  king  of  Prussia  came 
again  into  the  field,  and  undertook  the  siege 
of  Brinn ;  but  upon  the  approach  of  prince 
Charles  of  Lorrain  retired  from  before  it,  and 
qnitted  Moravia,  leaving  only  a  garrison  in  the 
capital. 

The  condition  of  the  queen  of  Hungary  was  now 
changed.  She  was  a  few  months  before  without 
tnoney,  without  troops  incircled  with  enemies* 
The  Bavarians  had  entered  Austria,  Vienna  was 
threatened  with  a  siege,  and  the  queen  left  it  to  the 
fate  of  war,  and  retired  into  Hungary ;  where  she 
"Was  received  with  zeal  and  alfedlion,  notunminglcd 
however  with  that  negledt  which  must  always  be 
borne  by  greatness  in  distress.  She  bore  the 
disrespedt  of  her  subjects  with  the  same  firmness  as 
the  outrages  of  her  enemies;  and  at  last  persuaded 
the  English  not  to  despair  of  her  preservation,  by 
itot despairing  herself. 

Voltaire  in  his  late  history  has  asserted,  that  a 
^i^e  sum  was  raised  for  her  succour,  by  voluntary 
^bscriptions  of  the  English  ladies.  It  is  the 
great  failing  of  a  strong  imagination  to  catch  gree- 
dily at  wonders.  He  was  misinformed,  and  was 
perhaps  unwilling  to  learn  by  a  second  enquiry 
*  truth  less  splendid  and  amusing.  A  contribution 
Was  by  news-writers,  upon  their  own  authority, 
^uitlessly,  and,  I  think,  illegally,  proposed,  it 
^(led  in  nothing.    The  pariiameat  voted  %  &\i^^\Y  ^ 


lilt;  uegiiiiuiig  ui  every  witr^  «iuv(tiiia,^uis  are  ^ 
against  them,  before  their  armies  can  be  assei 
and  equipped. 

The  English^  money  was  to  the  Austrian 
shower  to  a  field,  wiicre  all  the  vegetative  pi 
are  k^pt  uuadtive  by  a  long  continuance  ofdro 
The  armies,  which  had  hitherto  been  hid  in  ii 
tains  and  forests,  started  out  of  their  retreats 
wherever  the  queen's  standard  was  erected 
tions  scarcely  known  by  their  names,  swarme 
mediately  about  it.  An  army,  especially  a  c 
sive  army,  multiplies  itself.  The  contagic 
euterprize  spreads  from  one  heart  to  another, 
for  a  native  or  detestation  of  a  foreign  sovei 
hope  of  sudden  greatness  or  riches,  friendsi 
emulation  between  particular  men,  or  what  an 
haps  more  general  and  powerful,  desire  of  nc 
and  impatience  of  inactivity,  fill  a  camp 
adventurers,  add  rank  to  ranli,,  and  squadr 
l^quadron. 

The  queen  had  still  enemies  on  every  part 
she  now  on  every  part  had  armies  ready  to  o] 

ihp.TTi.       Aiisfrin.    ^vas    immnHiatplv    rprnvorpH 
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obseiTcd  the  motions  of  Brqglio,  ihc  Fronch  ge- 
nera), in  Bohemia;  and  prince  Ciianles  with  ano. 
ther  put  a  stop  to  the  advances  of  the  king  of 
Prussia. 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  Prussians  to  retire. 
They  abandoned  Olmutz,  and  left  behind  them  part 
of  their  cannon  and  their  magazines.     And   the 
king   finding    that  Broglio  could   not  long  oppose 
prince  Lobkowitz,  hastened  into  Bohemia  to  his 
assistance ;  and  having  received  a  reinforcement  of 
twenty-three  thousand  men,  and  taken  the  castle 
ofGlatz,  which,   being  buiit  upon  a  rock  scarcely 
accessible,  would  have  defied  all  his  poM  er,  had  the 
garrison   been   furnished   with  provisions,  he  pur- 
posed to  join   his   allies,  and  prosecute  his  con« 
quests. 

Prince  Charles,  seeing  Moravia  thus  evacuated 
by  the  Prussians,  determined  to  garrison  the  towns 
^bich  he  had  just  recovered,  and  pursue  thd 
enemy,  who,  by  the  assistance  of  the  French, 
^ould  have  been  too  powerful  for  prince  Lobi* 
kovitz. 

Success  had  now  given  confidence  to  the  Aus- 
Brians,  and  had-proportionably  abated  the  spirit  of 
their  eneroie$.  The  Saxons,  who  had  co-operated 
^ith  the  king  of  Prussia  in  the  conquest  of  Mora- 
'Wj  of  which  they  expedited  the  perpetual  posses. 
>iOQ,  seeing  all  hopes  of  sudden  acquisition  defeat. 
^)  and  the  province  left  again  to  its  former 
^asters,  grew  weary  of  following  a  prince, 
^hom  they  considered  as  no  longer  acting 
^  part  of  their  confederate ;  and  when  they 
approached  the  confines  of  Bohemia  took  a 
Cerent  road,  and  left  the  Prussians  to  tlieir  own 
*®tune. 

The  king  continued  his  march,  and  Charles  his 
I^^rsuit.    At  Czaslaw  the  two  armies  came  Va  %\^ViV. 


their  coontry,  and  the  Prussians  were  in 
where  defeat  must  iuevitably  end  in  d< 
captivity.  The  fury  of  the  battle  contini 
hours:  the  Prussian  horse  were  at  length 
and  the  Austrians  forced  their  way  to  th 
■where  the  wild  troopsj  who  liad  fought 
much  vigour  and  constancy,  at  the  sight  of 
forgot  their  obedience,  nor  had  any  man  t 
thought  but  how  to  load   himself  with  the 

While  the  right  wlog  of  the  Austrians  y 
employed,  the  main  body  was  left  naked :  tl 
■ians  recorered  from  their  confi'sion,  i 
gamed  the  day.  Charles  was  at  laat 
to  retire,  and  carried  with  bim  the  s 
of  his  enemies,  the  proofs  of  a  Ti6lory, 
though  so  nearly  g^ned,  he  had  not  been 
keep. 

The  Tiftory  however  was  dearly  bougl 
Prussian  army  was  much  weakened,  and  thi 
ry  almost  totally  destroyed.  Peace  is 
made    when    it   is    necessary    to    both    i 
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When    the    Prussians    were    returned    to   the 

camp,  the  king,  heal*ing  that  an  Austrian  officer  m  as 

brought  inmortalJy  wounded,  had  the  condescension 

to  fisit  him.     The  officer,  struck  with  this  adt  of 

liQiDanity,  said,  after  a  short  conversation,  ^^  I  should 

die,  Sir,   contentedly  after  this  honour,  if  I  might 

lint  shew  my  gratitude  to  your   majesty  by  in* 

forming    you    with    what    allies    you    are    now 

united,    allies    that    have    no    intention    but    to 

deceive    you."       The    king    appearing    to    sus- 

pe^  this   intelligence;    '•  Sir,"    said    the    A  us- 

trian,    '^    if    you    will    permit    me   to    send    a 

aessenger  to  Vienna,  1  believe  the  queen  will  not 

xefuse  to  transmit  an  intercepted  letter  now  iu  her 

kads,  which    will   put    my    report    beyond  all 

doubt." 

The  messenger  was  sent,  and  the  letter  trans^ 
nitted,  which  contained  the  order  sent  to  Brog^ 
lio,  who  was,  first,  forbidden  to  mix  his  troops 
«i  any  occasion  with  the  Prussians,  Second- 
[  I7,  he  was  ordered  to  a6l  always  at  a  'dis. 
tuice  from  the  king.  Thirdly,  to  keep  always 
*  body  of  twenty  thousand  men  to  observe  the 
I^ssian  army.  Fourthly,  to  observe  very 
dosely  the  motions  of  the  king,  for  important  rea- 
lOQi.  Fifthly,  to  hazard  nothing;  but  to  pre- 
^d  waut  of  reinforcements,  or  the  absence  of 
Belltsle. 

The  king  now  with  great  reason  considered  him- 
lelf  as  disei)gaged  from  the  confederacy,  being  de- 
serted by  the  Saxons,  and  betrayed  by  the  French  ; 
^e  therefore  accepted  the  mediation  of  king  George, 
^d  in  three  weeks  after  the  battle  of  Czaslaw  made 
Pfticc  with  the  queen  of  Hungary,  who  granted  to 
bit  the  whole  province  of  Siiesia,  a  country  of  &uch 
^tteot  and  opulence  that  he  is  said  to  receive  from 
't  ooe   third    part    of   his    revenues.      Uy    ou^ 


the  emperor,  after  all  his  imaginary  conqu< 
the  shelter  of  a  neutral  town,  where  1 
treated  as  a  fugitive;  and  besieged  the  . 
in  Prague,  in  the  city  which  they  had  take 
her. 

Having  thus  obtained  Silesia,  the  king  o 
sia  returned  to  his  own  capital,  where  he  j 
ed  his  laws,  forbid  the  torture  of  criminal 
eluded  a  defensive  alliance  ^ith  Eiiglanc 
applied  himself  to  the  augmentation 
army. 

This  treaty  of  peace  with  the  queen  of  H 
was  one  of  the  first  proofs  given  by  the  king  c 
sia  of  the  secrecy  of  his  counsels.  Bellis 
French  general,  was  with  him  in  the  camp,  as ; 
and  coadjutor  in  appearance,  but  in  truth  a  s] 
a  writer  of  intelligence.  Men  who  hav< 
confidence  in  their  own  penetration  are  oi 
that  confidence  deceived ;  they  imagine  tha 
can  pierce  through  all  the  involutions  of  i 
without  the  diligence  necessary  to  weaker 
and  therefore  sit  idle  and  secure  :  thev  belie 
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the  11th  of  June  the  treaty  was  signed,  and 
the  king  declared  his  resolution  to  keep  a  neu- 
trality. 

This  is  one  of  the  great  performances  of  po- 
lity which  mankind  seem  agreed  to  celebrate  and 
admire;  yet  to  all  this  nothing  was  necessary 
but  the  determination  of  a  very  few  men  to  be 
silent. 

From  this  time  the  queen  of  Hungary  proceeded 
with  an  -uninterrupted  torrent  of  success.  The 
French,  driven  from  station  to  station,  and  deprived 
of  fortress  after  fortress,  were  at  last  inclosed  with 
their  two  generals,  Bellisle  and  Broglio,  in  the  walls 
of  Prague,  which  th^y  had  stored  with  all  provisions 
necessary  to  a  town  besieged,  and  where  they  de- 
fended themselves  three  months  before  any  prospect 
appeared  of  relief. 

The  Austrians,  having  been  engaged  chiefly  in 
^he  field,  and  in  sudden  and  tumultuary  excur- 
sions rather  than  a  regular  war,  had  no  great  de- 
gree of  skill  in  attacking  or  defending  towns. 
They  likewise  would  naturally  consider  all 
the  mischiefs  done  to  the  city  as  falling  ul- 
timately upon  themselves,  and  therefore  were 
billing  to  gain  it  by  time  rather  than  by 
force. 

It  was  apparent  that,  how  long  soever  Prague 
toight  be  defended,  it  must  be  yielded  at  last ;  and 
^erefore  all  arts  were  tried  to  obtain  an  honourable 
capitulation.  The  messengers  from  the  city  were 
^nt  back  sometimes  unheard,  but  always  with 
ttis  answer,  ^'  That  no  terms  would  be  allowed, 
knt  that  they  should  yield  themselves  prisoners  of 
War." 

The  condition  of  the  garrison  was  in  the  eyes 
^f  all  £urope  desperate ;  but  the  French,  to  whoua. 
^  j)raise  of  spirit  and  a&mty  cannot  \)Q  ^^m^^^ 


distaDt  trom  Uoheniia,  tbe  passes  were  oai 
the  ways  foul;  and  it  was  likely  thatPra; 
be  taken  before  he  could  reach  it.  The  m 
however,  begun;  the  array,  being  joint 
of  count  Saxe,  consisted  of  fifty  thous 
who,  notwithstanding  all.the  difficulties  v 
Austrian  armies  could  put  in  their  way,  i 
tered  Bohemia.  The  siege  of  Prague,  tl 
raised,  was  remitted,  and  a  communici 
jitiw  opened  to  it  with  the  country. 
Austrians,  by  perpetual  interrention,  him 
garrison  from  joining  tiieir  friends.  The  ' 
Maillebois  incited  him  to  a  battle,  bet 
army  tfts  hourly  lessening  by  the  want 
sious;  but  instead  of  pressing  on  toPragi 
tired  into  bavaria,  and  completed  the  r 
emperor's  territories. 

The  court  of  France,  disappointed  and 
conferred  thechief  command  upon  firoglic 
caped  from  the  besiegers  with  very  little  i 
and  kept  the  AilS'trians  employed  till  Bel. 
sudden  sally  quitted  Prague,  and  without  i 
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French  garrisons  had  been  left,  and  made  them- 
selves  masters   of  Bavaria,    by    taking  not  only 
Munich  the  capital,  but  Ingalstadt  the  strongest 
fortification  in  the  cle«Sior's  dominions,  where  they 
found  a  great  number  of  cannon  and  quantity  of 
ammunition  intended  in  the  dreams  of  projected 
greatness  for  the  siege  of  Vienna,  all  the  archives 
of  the  state,  the  plate  and  ornaments  of  the  elec- 
toral palace,    and  what  had   been  considered  as 
most  worthy  of  preservation.     Nothing  but  the 
warlike  stores  were  taken  away.     An  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  the  queen  was  required  of  the  Bavarians, 
but  without  any  explanation  whether  temporary 
or  perpetual. 

The  emperor  lived  at  Francfort  in  the  security 
that  was  allowed  to  neutral  places,  but  without 
much  respe6t  from  the  German  princes,  except 
that,  upon  some  objedtions  made  by  the  queen  to 
the  validity  of  his  eledlion,  the  king  of  Prussia 
declared  himself  determined  to  support  him  in  the 
imperial  dignity  with  all  his  power. 

This  may  be  considered  as  a  token  of  no  gr^at 
affe<^ion  to  the  queen  of  Hungary,  but  it  seems  not 
to  have  raised  much  alarm.  The  German  princes 
were  afraid  of  new  broils.  To  contest  the  election 
of  an  emperor  once  invested  and  acknowledged, 
would  be  to  overthrow  the  whole  Germanic  con- 
stitution. Perhaps  no  election  by  plurality  of 
suffrages  was  ever  made  among  human  beings,  to 
which  it  might  not  be  objected  that  voices  were 
procured  by  illicit  influence. 

Some  suspicions,  however,  were  raised  by  the 
king's  declaration,  which  he  endeavoured  to  ob- 
viate by  ordering  his  ministers  to  declare  at  J«on- 
doo  and  at  Vienna,  that  he  was  resolved  not  to 
violate  the  treaty  of  Breslaw.  This  declaration  was 
fufficieotly  ambiguous^  and  could  not  satisfy  x\vo%^ 

y  2 


them  ia  motion.  The  earl  of  Hindford  ab 
time  demanded  the  troops  stipulated  for  t\ 
tedlion  of  Hanover,  not  perhaps  because  th 
thought  necessary,  but  that  the  king's 
might  be  guessed  from  his  answer,  whic 
that  troops  were  not  granted  for  the  det) 
any  country  till  that  country  was  in  dang< 
that  he  could  not  believe  the  eledlor  of  Han 
be  ia.much  dread  of  an  invasion,  since 
withdrawn  the  native  troops,  and  put  thi 
the  pay  of  England. 

He  had,  undoubtedly,  now  formed 
which  made  it  necessary  that  his  troops  8h< 
kept  together ;  and  the  time  soou  came  w 
scene  was  to  be  opened.  Prince  Charles  ( 
rain,  having  chased  the  French  out  of  I 
lay  for  some  months  encamped  on  the  Rhi 
deavouring  to  gain  a  passage  into  Alsac 
attempts  had  long  been  evaded  hy  the  si 
vigilance  of  the  French  general;  till  at  las; 
21,  1744,  he  executed  his  design,  and  Io( 
arniv   in    the   French   dominion*^,     to    the  • 
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their  enemies.  Now,  therefore,  was  the  time  to 
discoTer  that  he  had  lately  made  a  treaty  at  Franc, 
fort  with  the  emperor,  by  which  he  had  engaged, 
^'  that  as  the  conrt  of  Vienna  and  its  allies  ap- 
peared backward  to  re-establish  the  tranquillity 
of  the  empire,  and  more  cogent  metJiods  appeared 
necessary ;  he,  being  animated  with  a  desire  of 
co-operating  towards  the  pacification  of  Germany, 
should  make  an  expedition  for  the  conquest  of 
Bohemia,  and  to  put  it  into  the  possession  of  the 
emperor,  his  heirs  and  successors,  for  ever ;  in 
gratitude  for  which  the  emperor  should  resign  to 
Mm  and  his  successors  a  certain  number  of  Iqrdm 
ships,  which  are  now  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Bohemia.  His  imperial  majesty  likewise  guaran- 
tees to  the  king  of  Prussia  the  perpetual  possession 
of  Upper  Silesia;  and  the  king  guarantees  to  the 
emperor  the  perpetual  possession  of  Upper  Aus- 
tria, as  he  shall  ha?e  occupied  it  by  conquest." 

It  is  easy  to  discover  that  the  king  began  the 
var  upon  other  motives  than  zeal  for  peace ;  and 
that,  whatever  respedt  he  was  willing  to  shew  to 
the  emperor,  he  did  not  purpose  to  assist  him 
>fithout  reward.  In  prosecution  of  this  treaty 
he  put  his  troops  in  motion;  and,  according  to 
liis  promise,  while  the  Austrians  were  invading 
fiance,  he  invaded  Bohemia. 

Princes  have  this  remaining  of  humanity,  that 

thej  think   themselves  obliged  not  to  ^lake  war 

without   a    reason.      Their    reasons    are    indeed 

''ot  always  satisfadtory.     Lewis  the   Fourteenth 

*^emed  to  think  his  own  glory  a  sufficient  motive 

^or  the  invaision  of  Holland.     The  Czar^  attacked 

Charles   of   Sweden,    because  he   had   not  been 

ffeated  with   sufficient  respcdt  when  he  made  a 

Journey  in  disguise.     The  king  of  Prussia,  having 

^  opportunity  of  attacking  his  neighbour)  ^^'^ 
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not  long  without  his  reasons.  On  July  30,  he 
published  his  declaration,  in  which  he  declares : 
.  That  he  can  no  longer  stand  an  idle  spe^tor 
of  the  troubles  in  Germany,  but  finds  himself  ob. 
liged  to  make  use  of  force  to  restore  the  power  of 
the  laws,  and  the  authority  of  the  emperor. 

That  the  queen  of  Hungary'  has  treated  the  em. 
peror^s  hereditary  dominions  with  inexpressible 
cruelty. 

That  Germany  has  been  overrun  with  foreign 
troops,  which  ha?e  marched  through  neutral  coun. 
tries  without  the  customary  requisition. 

That  the  emperor's  troops  have  been  attacked 
under  neutral  fortresses,  and  obliged  to  abandon 
the  empire,  of  which  their  master  is  the  head. 

That  the  Imperial  dignity  has  been  treated  with 
indecency  by  the  Hungarian  troops. 

The  queen  declaring  the  election  of  the  em« 
peror  void,  and  the  diet  of  Frauckfort  illegal,  had 
not  only  violated  the  Imperial  digni<y,  but  injured 
all  the  princes  who.  have  the  right  of  election. 

That  he  had  no  particular  quarrel  with  the 
queen  of  Hungary ;  and  that  he  desires  nothing 
for  himself,  and  only  enters  as  an  auxiliary  into  a 
war  for  the  liberties  of  Germany. 

That  the  emperor  had  offered  to  quit  his  preten* 
sion  to  the  dominions  of  Austria,  on  condition  that 
his  hereditary  countries  be  restored  to  him. 

That  this  proposal  had  been  made  to  the  king  of 
England  at  llanau,  and  rejected  in  such  a  manner 
as  shewed  that  the  king  of  England  had  no  inten* 
tion  to  restore  peace,  but  rather  to  make  his  advan« 
lage  of  the  troubles.  i 

That  the  mediation  of  the  Dutch  had  been  dc«  J 
sired  ;  but  that  they  declined  to  interpose,  know* 
ing  the  inflexibility  of  the  £)nglish  and  Austriao 
courts. 
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That  th«  same  terms  were  again  ojSered  at  Vien- 
na, and  again  rejected :  that  therefore  the  queen 
must  impute  it  to  her  own  councils  that  her  ene- 
mies find  new  allies. 

That  he  is  not  fighting  for  any  interest  of  his 
own;  that  he  demands  nothing  for  himself;  but  is 
determined  to  exert  all  his  powers  in  defence  of 
the  emperor,  in  yindication  of  the  right  of  elec- 
tion, and  in  support  of  the  liberties  of  Germany, 
which  the  queen  of  Hungary  would  enslave. 

When  this  declaration  was  sent  to  the  Prussian 
minister  in  England,  it  was  accompanied  with  a 
remonstrance  to  the  king,  in  which*  many  of  the 
foregoing  positions  were  repeated ;  the  emperor's 
candour  and  disinterestedness  ware  magnified ;  the 
dangerous  designs  of  the  Austrians  were  displayed ; 
it  was  imputed  to  them  as  the  most  flagrant  tio- 
lation  of  the  Germanick  constitution,  that  they 
had  driven  the  emperor's  troops  out  of  the  em- 
pire; the  publick  spirit  and  generosity  of  his 
Prussian  majesty  were  again  heartily  declared; 
and  it  was  said,  that  this  quarrel  having  no  con- 
nection with  English  interests,  the  English  ought 
not  to  interpose. 

Austria  and  all  her  allies  wcro  put  into  amaze- 
ment by  this  declaration,  which  at  once  dismount- 
ed them  from  the  summit  of  success,  and  obliged 
them   to   fight  through   the  war   a   second   time. 
What  succours,  or  what  promises,  Prussia  received 
from  France  was  never  publickly  known;  but  it 
is  not   to  be  doubted  that  a  prince  so  watchful 
of  opportunity  sold  assistance,    when  it  was  so 
much  wanted,  at  the  highest  rate ;  nor  can  it  be 
supposed  that  he  exposed  himself  to  so  much  ha- 
zard only  for  the  freedom  of  Germany,  and  a  few 
petty  distri^s  in  Bohemia.  • 
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The  French,  ^ho,  from  ra?aging  the  empire  at 
discretioD,  and  mt acting  whatever  they  found  either 
among  enemies  or  friends,  were  now  driven  into 
their  own  dominions,  and  in  their  own  dominions 
were  insulted  and  pursued,  were  on  a  sudden  by 
this  new  auxiliary  restored  to  their  former  superi- 
ority, at  least  were  disburthened  of  their  invaders, 
and  delivered  from  their  terrors.  And  all  the 
^enemies  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  saw  with  indig- 
nation and  amazement  the  recovery  of  that  power 
which  they  had  with  so  much  cost  and  bloodshed 
brought  Jow,  and  which  their  animosity  and  ela- 
tion had  disposed  them  to  imagine  yet  lower  than 
it  was. 

Tiie  queen  of  Hungary  still  retained  her  firm- 
ness.     The   Prussian   declaration   was   not  long 
without  an  answer,  which  was  transmitted  to  the 
European  princes  with  some  observations  on  the 
Prussian  minister's  remonstrance  to  the  court  of 
Vienna,  which  he  was  ordered  by  his  master  to 
read  to  the  Austrian  council,  but  not  to  deliver. 
The  same  caution  was  practised  before,  when  the 
Prussians^     after   the    emperor's   death,     invaded 
Silesia.     This  artifice  of  political  debate  may,  per- 
haps, be  numbered  by  the  admirers  of  greatness 
among  the  refinements  of  conduct;  but,    as  it  is 
a  method  of  proceeding  not  yery  difficult  to  be 
contrived  or  pradlised,  as  it  can  be  of  very  rare 
use  to  honesty  or  jvisdom,  and  as  it  has  been  long 
known  to  that  class  of  men  whose  safety  depends 
Yipon  secresy,    though  hitherto  applied  chieiiy  iu 
petty  cheats  and  slight  traosa6lions ;  I  do  not  see 
that  it  can  much  advance  the  reputation  of  regal 
understanding,  or  indeed  that  it  can  add  more  iQ 
the  safety,  than  it  takes  away  from  the  honour  of 
him  that  shall  adopt  it. 
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The  queen  in  her  answer,  after  charging  the 
king  of  Prussia  with  breach  of  the  treaty  of  Bres. 
law,  and  observing  how  much  her  enemies  will 
exult  to  see  the  |)eace  now  the  third  time  broken 
by  him,  declares, 

That  she  had  no  intention  to  injure  the  rights 
of  the  electors,  and  that  she  calls  in  question  not 
the  event  but  the  manner  of  the  eledion. 

That  she  had  spared  the  emperor's  troops  with 
great '  tenderness,  and  that  they  were  driven  out 
of  the  empire  only  because  they  were  in  the  ser- 
vice of  France. 

That  she  is  so  far  from  disturbing  the  peace  of 
the  empire,  that  the  only  commotions  now  raised 
in  it  are  the  effedl  of  the  armaments  of  the  king  of 
Prussia. 

Nothing  is  more  tedious  than  publick  records, 
whra  they  relate  to  atfairs  which  by  distance  of 
time  or  place  lose  their  power  to  interest  the  reader. 
Every  thing  grows  little  as  it  grows  remote  ;  and 
of  things  thus  diminished,  it  is  sufficient  to  survey 
the  aggregate  without  a  minute  examination  of 
the  parts. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive,  that,  if  the  king  of  Prus« 
tia's  reasons  be  sufficient,  ambition  or  animosity  can 
never  want  a  plea  for  violence  and  invasion.  What 
he  charges  upon  the  queen  of  iiungary,  the  waste 
of  country,  the  expulsion  of  the  iiavarians,  and 
the  employment  of  foreign  troops,  is  the  un- 
^oidable  consequence  of  a  war  inflamed  on  either 
side  to  the  utmost  violence.  All  these  grievances 
"SubKisted  when  he  made  the  peace,  and  therefore 
^^  could  very  little  justify  its  breach. 

U  is  true,  that  every  prince  of  the  empire  is 
^%ed  to  support  the  imperial  dignity,  and  assist 
^e  emperor  when  his  rights  are  violated.     And 


bnt  the  Duke  of  Baiaria  was  the  qnce 
not  the  administrator  of  the  imperial 
the  claimaot  of  tbe  Austrian  domiaioni 
bU  allegiance  to  the  emperor,  supposi 
peror  injured,- oblige  him  to  more  t ha 
of  tea  thousand  men.  But  ten  the 
could  not  conquer  Bohemia,  and  > 
conquest  of  Bohemia  he  could  receive 
for  the  zeal  and  fidelity  which  he  so 
fe-^sed. 

The  success  of  this  enterprise  he  ba 
po&silile  [-recaution  to  secure.  He  wi 
a  country  guarded  only  by  (he  faith  of  I 
therefore  left  unarmed  and  unprovide 
fence.  He  had  engaged  the  Frenci 
Prince  Charles  before  he  should  repass 
by  which  the  Austrians  would  at  leasl 
hindered  from  a  speedy  march  into  Bol 
were  likewise  to  yield  him  such  other  i 
lie  might  want. 

Kclytng  therefore  upon  the  prom 
■prcnch.     hp   reunlved  tn   attemnt  fhfi 
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ind  put  into  the  hands  of  publick  officers.  He  still 
declared  himself  to  a6l  only  as  an  auxiliary  to  the 
emperor,  aud  with  no  other  design  than  to  esta- 
blish peace  and  tranquillity  throughout  Germany, 
his  dear  country. 

In  this  proclamation  there  is  one  paragraph  of 
■which  I  do  not  remember  any  precedents.  He 
threatens,  that,  if  any  peasant  should  be  found 
with  arms,  he  shall  be  hanged  without  further  en- 
qnirj ;  and  that,  if  any  lord  shall  connive  at  his 
tassals  keeping  amis  in  their  custody,  his  Tillage 
shall  be  reduced  to  ashes. 

It  is  hard  to  find  upon  what  pretence  the  king 
of  Prussia  could  treat  the  Bohemians  as  criminals, 
for  preparing  to  defend  their  native  country,  or 
maintaining  their  allegiance  to  their  lawful  sove. 
reign  against  an  invader,  whether  he  appears  prin- 
cipal or  auxiliary,  whether  he  professes  to  intend 
tranquillity  or  confusion. 

His  progress  was  such  as  gave  great  hopes  to 
the  enemies  of  Austria:  like  Caesar,  he  conquered 
as  he  advanced,  and  met  with  no  opposition   till 
he  reached  the  walls  of  Prague.     The  indignation 
and  resentment  of  the  queen  of  Hungary  may  be 
easily  conceived;  the  alliance  of  Frauckfort  was 
now  laid  open  to  all  Europe ;  and  the  partition  of 
the  Austrian  dominions  was  again  publickly  pro- 
joftcd.      They  were  to  be  shared  among  the  em- 
peror, the  king  of  Prussia,   the  elector  Palatine, 
and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse.     All  the  powers  ol 
Europe  who  had  dreamed  of  controuling  France, 
were  awakened  to  their  former  terrors;  all  that 
bad  been  done  was  now  to  be  done  again ;  and 
ijvcry  court,  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  the 
f'Vozcii  Sea,  wjis  filled  with  exultation  or  terror, 
vith    schemes    of   conquest    or    precautions    for 
efcncc. 
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The  king,  delighted  with  his  progress,  and  ex« 
pe6ting,  like  other  mortals  elated  with  success^ 
that  his  prosperity  could  not  be  interrupted,  con- 
tinued his  march,  and  began  in  the  latter  end  of 
September  the  siege  of  Prague.  He  had  gained 
several  of  the  outer  posts,  when  he  was  informed 
that  the  couvoy  which  attended  his  artillery  was 
attacked  by  an  unexpe6ted  party  of  the  Austrians. 
The  king  went  immediatly  to  their  assistance  with 
a  third  part  of  his  army,  and  found  his  troops  put 
to  flight,  and  the  Austrians  hasting  away  with  his 
cannons :  such  a  loss  would  have  disabled  him  at 
once.  He  fell  upon  the  Austrians,  whose  number 
woulu  not  enable  them  to  withstand  him,  recover- 
ed his  artillery,  and  having  also  defeated  Bathiani, 
raised  his  batteries ;  and  there  being  no  artillery  to 
be  placed  against  him,  he  destroyed  a  great  part  of 
the  city.  He  then  ordered  four  attacks  to  be  made 
at  once,  and  reduced  the  besieged  to  such  extremi- 
ties, that  in  fourteen  days  the  governor  was  obliged 
to  yield  the  place. 

At  the  attack  commanded  by  Schwerin,  a  gre- 
nadier is  reported  to  have  mounted  the  bastion 
alone,  and  to  have  defended  himself  for  some  time 
with  his  sword,  till  his  followers  mounted  after  him; 
for  this  act  of  bravery,  the  king  made  him  a  lieute- 
nant, and  gave  him  a  patent  of  nobility. 

Nothing  now  remained  but  that  the  Austrians 
should  lay  aside  all  thought  of  invading  France,  and 
apply  their  >vhole  power  to  their  own  defence. 
Prince  Charles,  at  the  first  news  of  the  Prussian 
invasion,  prepared  to  repass  the  Rhine.  This  the 
French,  according  to  their  contrail  with  the  king 
of  Prussia,  should  have  attempted  to  hinder ;  bat 
they  knew  by  experience  the  Austrians  would  not 
be  beaten  without  resistance,  and  that  resistance 
always  incommodes  a,\i  ^m^^^iX.^    k^^Q  kingoC 
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Prussia  rejoiced  in  the  distance  of  the  Austrian?, 
whom  he  considered  as  entangled  in  the  L^'rench 
territories  ;  the  French  rejoiced  in  the  necessity 
of  tiieir  return,  and  pleased  thc.nselves  with  the 
prospect  of  easy  coricjuests,  while  powers  whom 
they  considered  with  equal  malovolence  should  be 
employed  in  massacring  each  other. 

Priuce  Charles  took  the  opportunity  of  bright 
moonshine  to  repass  the  Rhine  ;  and  iN-oailies, 
who  had  early  intelligence  of  his  motions,  gave 
him  Tery  little  disturbance^  but  contented  him- 
self with  -attacking  the  rear-guard,  and  when 
they  retired  to  the  main  body  ceased  his  pur- 
suit 

The  king,  upon  the  redudtion  of  Prague, 
struck  a  medal,  which  had  on  one  side  a  plaa 
of  the  town,  with  this  inscription: 

*^  Prague  taken  by  the  king  of  Prussia, 

September  16,  1744; 

For  the  third  time  in  three  years.' 


» 


On  the   other  side  were  two  verses,  in  which  he 
'fayed,  "  That  his  conf^uests  might  produce  peace.'* 
e  then  marched  forward  with  the  rapidity  which 
nititutes  his  military  character,  took  possession 
almost  all  Bohemia,  and  began  to  taU".  of  enter- 
Austria  and  besieging  Vienna. 
'he  queen  was  not  yet  wholly  without  li'Dsource, 
♦,  Eledtor  of  Saxony,  whether  invited  or  not,  was 
:omprised  in  the  union  of  Franckfort;  and  as 
7  sovereign  is  growing  less  as  his  next  neighbour 
»wiDg  greater,  he  could  not  heartily  wish  8uc« 
0  a  confederacy  which  was  to  aggrandise  the 
powers   of  Germany.     The  Prussians  gave 
kewise  a  particular  and   immediate  provoca- 
»  oppose  them ;  for^  Mhea  they  departed.  1^ 


The  king  of  Frussia  having  left  a  ga 
Prague,  uhicb  hS  commanded  to  put  the 
to  death  if  they  left  their  houses  ia  t 
went  forward  to  take  the  other  towns  an 
tes,  expecting,  peihaps,  that  princ< 
niould  be  interrupted  in  his  march  ;  but  t) 
though  they  appeared  to  follow  hini^  citt 
not  or  would  not  overtake  him. 

In  a  short  time  hy  marches  pressed  on 
ntmOiit  eagerness,  Charles  reached  Boher 
ing  the  Bavarians  to  regain  the  possessi< 
wasted  plains  of  their  country,  which  i 
mics,  who  still  kex)t  the  strong  places,  mi 
seize  at  will.  At  the  approach  of  the 
army  the  courage  of  the  king  of  Prusi 
to  have  failed  him.  lie  retired  from  pos 
and  evacuated  town  after  town,  and 
after  fortress,  without  resistance,  as  if  h< 
aigning  them  to  the  rightful  owners. 

It  might  have  been  eiipcd^ed  that  he  sh 
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leave  in  their  way  fo  the  Saxons  and  Ansirians  that 
biirrassed  their  march.  They  at  last  entered  Silesia 
with  the  loss  of  about  a  third   part^ 

The  king  of  Prussia  suffered  much  in  his  retreat; 
fur,  besides  the  military  stores,  which  he  left  every 
where  behind  him,  even  to  thecloaths  of  his  troops, 

there   was  a  want  of  provisions  in  his  army,  and 

coiiseqiiiMitly    fre(|uent   desertions    and   many  dis. 

eoMcs  ;  and  a  soldier  sick  or  killed  was  equally 

lost  to  a  flying  army. 
At  last   he  re-entered   his  own  territories,    and 

tkaving  stationed  his  troops  in  places  of  security, 
returned  for  a  time  to  Bprlin,  where  he  forbad  all 
to  speak  either  ill  or  well  of  the  campaign. 

To  what  end  such  a  prohibition  could  conduce 

it  is  difficult  to  discover:  there  is  no  country  in 

vhich  men  can  be  forbidden  to  know  what  thoy 

know,  and  what  is  universally  knowrimay  as  well 

bespoken.     It  is  true,  that  in  popular  governments 

loditious  discourses  may  inilame   the   vulgar ;  but 

2      in  such  governments  they  cannot  be   restrained, 

z      aod  in    absolute  monarchies    they    arc    of  little 

J     effect. 

.J         When  the  Prussians  invaded  Bohemia,   and  this 
whole  nation  was    fired    with    resentment,     the 
king  of  England  gave  orders    in  his  palace  that 
none  should  mention  his  nephew  with  disrespect ; 
7.      hj  this  command  he  maintained  the  decency  ne- 
ci.'ssary   between  princes,  without  enforcing,  and 
probably   without   expei^ting  obedience  but  in  his 
own  presence. 
"^         The  king  of  Prussia's  edidt  regarded  only  him- 
lolf;  and  therefore  it  is  diflicult  to  tell  what  was 
^      kis  motive,  unless  he    intended  to  spare    himself 
i       this  mortification  of  absurd    and  illiberal  (lattery, 
^      ^hich,  to    a    niind    stung    with   disgmce,    YOL\x%t 
I  z2 


■entment,  and  arrogance  of  success, 
her  from  the  due  use  of  the  present  ottj 
It  is  said,  that  the  king  of  PrusMa  in  h 
■eat  letters  to  prince  Charles,  which  were 
to  contain  ample  coDcessions,  but  were  s 
nnopeaed.  The  king  of  Ksgland  •fiered 
to  mediate  betneen  them ;  but  his  pn 
were  rejected  at  Vienna,  where  a  reiolu 
taken  not  only  to  revenge  the^interru 
their  success  oti  the  Rhine  by  the  rec 
Silesia,  but  to  regard  the  Sajoos  for  I 
sonable  help  by  giving  them  part  of  f 
sian  dominions. 

Iq  the  beginning  of  the  year  1740  did 
peroT  Charles  of  Bavaria  ;  the  treaty  of 
fort  was  consequently  at  an  end;  and 
of  Prussia,  being  no  longer  able  to  mw 
charafler  of  auxiliary  to  the  emperor, 
jog  avowed   no   other  reason  for  the  wi 
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In  April^  the  eledtor  of  Ba?aria  seeing  his  domi. 
nions  over-run  by  the  Austrians,  and  receiving 
very  little  succour  from  the  French,  made  a  peace 
vith  the  queen  of  Hungary  upon  easy-conditions^ 
and  the  Austrians  had  more  troops  |to  employ  a- 
gainst  Prussia. 

But  the  revolutions  of  war  will  not  suffer  human 
piesumption  to  remain  long  unchecked.  The 
peace  with  Bavaria  was  scarcely  concluded  when 
the  battle  of  Fontenoj  was  lost,  and  all  the  al- 
liei  of  Austria  called  upon  her  to  exert  her  utmost 
power  for  the  preirervation  of  the  Low  Countries  ; 
and,  a  few  day«  after  the  loss  at  Fontenoy,  the  first 
battic  between  the  Prussians  and  the  combined  ar« 
By  of  Austrians  and  Saxons  was  fought  at  Nied- 
burg  in  Silesia. 

The  particulars  of  this  battle  were  variously  rc« 
ported  by  the  diilcreut  parties,  and  published  in 
thti  journals  of  that  time  ;  to  transcribe  them  M'ould 
be  tedious  and  useless,  because  accounts  of  battles 
arc  not  easily  understood,  and  because  there  are  no 
Bwa&8  of   determining  to  which  of  the  relations 
•2^  yi     credit  should  be  given.     It  is   sufficient  that  they 
^.  I     all  end  in   claiming  or   allowing  a  complete   vie* 
4^  ..^  t     tory  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  gained  all  thtt 
Austrian    artillery,    killed    four  thousand,    took 
^Tcu  thousand  prisoners,  with  the   loss,  accord-  - 
ing  to  the  Prussian    narrative,    of   only  sixteei 
bundred  men. 

Ue  now  advanced  again  into  Bohemia,  where, 

bowercr,  he  made  no  great  progress.     The  queeu 

^f  Hungary  though  defeated,    was  not  subdued. 

pbe  poured  in  her  troops  from  all  parts  to  tlic  re- 

JnTorcement   of  prince  Charles,    and   determined 

i:'  i      **!  continue  the  struggle  with  all  her  power.     The 

- .:;      '^'Bgsaw  that  Bohemia  was   an  unpleasing  and  in- 

,.._•  i     c<'u?enieut  theatre  of  war,  in  which  he  bhoM\ii\i^ 


*!-■ 


»:• 


Austiians  had  tome  advantage  in  the  be 
and  ibeir  irregular  troops,  -who  are  alway: 
»nd  are  always  raienoui,  broke  iDto  tl 
cian  camp,  and  carried  away  the  milita 
But  this  nas  easily  repaired  fay  the  : 
Saxony. 

Tlie  queen  of  Hungary  was  still  inflesi 
loped  that  fortune  would  at  last  chanj 
recruited  once  more  her  army,  and  pre 
invade  ihe  terrilurics  of  Brandenburgh ; 
king  of  Frus:>ia's  abbrity  prevcated  all 
fiigns.  One  part  of  his  forces  seized  Lei[ 
the  other  once  more  defeated  the  Saxonti ; 
of  Poland  fled  from  his  dotniuious,  prince 
retired  into  Guhemia.  The  king  of  Pri 
tered  Dnsden  as  a  conqueror,  cxa^ed  tbi 
contributions  from  the  whole  country, 
Aufitrianx  and  Saxons  were  at  last  comj 
receive  from  him  sach  a  peace  as  he  wful 
He  iniuosid  no  severe  conditions  exec Dt 
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HOUGH  the  writer  of  the  following  Essays* 

seems  to  hare  had  the  fortuuc,   common  among 

nen  of  letters,  of  raising  little  curiosity  after  his 

prifate  life,    and  has,    therefore,    few  memorials 

preserred  of  his  felicities  and  misfortunes;    yet, 

because  ao  edition  of  a  posthumous  work  appears 

BDperfe6t  and  neglected,  without  some  account  of 

^e  author,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  attempt 

the  gratification  of  that  curiosity  which  naturally 

io^ires  by  what  peculiarities  of  nature  or  fortune 

adnent  men  have  been  distinguished,  how  uncom* 

Bon  attainments  haTC  been  gained,   and  what  in. 

flaence  learning  had  on  its  possessors,  or  virtue  on 

its  teachers. 

SIR  THOMAS  BROWNE  was  born  at  London, 

^Q  the  parish  of  St.  Michael  in  Cheapside,  on  the 

^9th  of  October,  1605+.  His  father  was  a  merchant, 

f  ui  ancient  family  at  Upton  in  Cheshire.    Of  the 

%^e  or  family  of  his  mother  I  find  no  account. 

Of  his  childhood  or  youth  there  is  little  known, 

cept  that  he  lost  his  father  very  early ;  that  he 

'*  Christian  Morals,"  first  printed  in  1756.    H. 

Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  prefixed  to  the  Anti^uitiet  of 
l^ich, 


that  time,  when  commerce  had  not  yd  filled  tt 
tion  with  nominal  riches.  But  it  happened  to 
as  to  many  others,  to  be  made  poorer  by  opul< 
for  his  mother  soon  married  Sir  Thomas  Du 
probably  by  the  inducement  of  her  fortune  : 
he  was  left  to  the  rapacity  of  his  guardian,  def 
now  of  both  his  parents,  and  therefore  he 
and  unprotected. 

He  was  removed  in  the  beginning  of  the 
1623  from  Winchester  to  Oxford  ;]:,  and  en 
a  gentleman-commoner  of  Broadgate-halj,  i 
was  soon  afterwards  endowed,  and  took  the 
of  Pembroke-College,  from  the  Earl  of  Pemb 
then  chancellor  of  the  University.  He  was  ado 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Januar 
1 626-7 ;  being  as  Wood  remarks,  the  first 
of  eminence  graduated  from  the  new  colleg 
which  the  zeal  or  gratitude  of  thosTe  that  io 
most  can  wish  little  better  than  that  it  may 
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panied  his  *  fathcr-in-la^,  i^ho  had  some  em- 
ployment in  Ireland,  in  a  Yisitaiion  of  the  forts 
and  castles^  which  the  state  of  Ireland  then  made 
Dccessary. 

He  that  has  once  prevailed  on  himself  to  break  his 
conne6lions  of  acquaintance,  and  begin  a  wan- 
dering life,  very  easily  continues  it.  Ireland 
bad,  at  that  time,  very  little  to  o0cr  to  the 
obserTation  of  a  man  of  letters :  he,  therefore, 
ptssed  +  into  France  and  Italy:  made  some  stay 
at  Montpelier  and  Padua,  which  were  then  the 
celebrated  schools  of  physick ;  and  returning 
borne  through  Holland,  procured  himself  to  be 
created  doctor  of  physick  at  Ley  den. 

When  he  began  his  travels,  or  when  he  conclu. 

dedthem,    there   is  no  certain  account;    ner  do 

tbere  remain  any  observations  made  by  him  in 

bis  passage  through   those   countries  which  he  ti. 

sited.    To  consider,  therefore,   what  pleasure   or 

iB8tni6lion   might    have  been   received   from  the 

nrnarks    of  a   man    so    curious     and    diligent, 

Would  be    voluntarily    to   indulge   a  painful   re. 

fle^on,  and   load  the   imagination    with  a  wish 

wbich,  while  it  is  formed,  is  known  to  be  vain. 

U  isy  however,   to  be  lamented,  that  those  who 

re  most  capable   of  improving    mankind,    very 

"eqnently  neglect  to    communicate   their   know- 

dge;  either  because  it  is  mure  pleasing  to  ga- 

^  ideas  than   to   impart  them,    or  because   to 

^  naturally  great,    few  things   appear  of  so 

cb  importance  as     to    deserve  the    notice  of 

fmblick. 

bout  the  year  1634  j,  he  is   supposed  to  have 
TQed  to  jjoudon ;  and  the   next  year  to  have 

ife  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne.  i  Ibid« 

ographica  Britannic  a. 


as  to  others,  he  ivas  too  much  pleased 
p(;rfonnance,  not  to  think  that  it  migl 
(•titers  as  much  ;  he,  therefore)  communic 
Itis  friuuds,  and  rccoiriog,  I  suppose,  t1 
bcrant  4|>plause  with  which  crery  mai 
the  grant  of  perusing  a  manuscript,  he 
very  diligent  to  obstruct  his  own  praii 
calling  his  papers,  bat  suffered  them  to 
from  hand  to  hand,  till  at  last,  without 
coti.scnt,  they  were  in  164%  given  toa  prii 
This  has,  pcrhapa,  sometimes  befallen 
and  this,  I  am  willing  to  believe,  d 
happen  to  Dr.  Browne  :  but  there  j 
some  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  c 
so  frcqueutiy  made  of  surreptitious  edit 
song,  uran  epigram,  may  be  ea.sily  print^i 
the  author's  knowledge  ;  because  itmay  tit 
when  it  is  repeated,  or  may  be  written 
very  little  trouble  :  but  a  long  treatise, 


1 


%- 
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live,  and  charge  the  errors  on   the  transcriber's 
depraTatioiis. 

This  is  a  stratagem,  by  which  an  author,  pant- 
ing for  fame,  and  yet  afraid   of  seeming  to  chal- 
lenge it,  may  at  once  gratify  his  vanity,  and  pre- 
lerve  the  appearance  of  modesty ;  may  enter  the 
lists,  and  secure  a  retreat :  and  this  candour  might 
sniTcr  to  pass  undetected  as  an  innocent  fraud,  but 
that  indeed  no  fraud   is  innocent ;  for    the  con- 
fidence  vi^ich  makes    the  happiness    of    society 
is  in  some  degree  diminished  by  every  man  whose 
practice  is  at  variance  with  his  words. 

The  ReligiO  Medici  was  no   sooner   published 

than  it  excited  the  attention  of  the   publick,  by 

the  novelty  of  paradoxes,  the  dignity  of  sentiment, 

the  quick  succession  of  images,  the  multitude  of 

ibstruse  allusions,  thesubtlety  of  disquisition^  and 

the  strength  of  language. 

''*^^\^^!         What  is    much   read  will  be  much  criticised. 

'\ra:      '^•carl  of  Dorset  recommended  this  book  to  <he 

5c:i      !*™sal  of  Sir  Keneim  Digby,  who   returned  his 

^^    '^^t     JDdgemcnt  upon  it,  not  in  a  letter,  but   a  book  ; 

^?  '    I      in  which,    though  mingled  with  some    positions 

)T^\^  ;     ftbulous  and  uncertain,  there  are  acute  remarks, 

•^4*' •     i*st  censures  and   profound   speculations:  yet  its 

^'^.,.       principal  claim  to  admiration    is,    that*   it  was 

j.^^^..       written  in  twentyf^four  hours,  of  which  part  was 

'  .j'  ••       spent  in  procuring   Browne's  book,  and  i)art  in 

trati^^  Of  these  animadversions,  when  they  were  yet 

|,^  .  -  'otall  printed,  either  oiTiciousness  or  malice  in* 
fbnned  Dr,  Browne;  who  wrote  to  Sir  Keneim 
with  much  softness  and  ceremony,  declaring  the 
^Qworthiness  of  his  work    to   engage    such  no* 


.'I 
« .- 


B^*'r*       U  J.'^y'*^^^''  ^  Browne,  pr«Esed  to  the  Riligia  \iUki 


would  not  have  thought,  that  these  tu-o  luir 
of  their  age  had  ceased  lo  endeavour  tc 
bright  by  the  obscuration  of  each  other  ?  ; 
animadversions  thus  weak,  thuE  prccipitatt 
a  book  thus  injured  in  the  transcription, 
]y  passed  the  press ;  and  Religio  Medici  w. 
accurately  published,  with  an  admonition 
ed  *'  to  those  who  have  or  shall  peruse  t 
serrations  upon  a  former  corrupt  copy  ;"  ii; 
there  U  a  severe  censure,  not  upon  Digh 
was  to  bo  used  ivith  cereiuoBy,  but  up 
obscrvator  who  had  usurped  his  name:  n 
this  inveflive  written  by  Dr.  Browne,  wl 
supposed  to  be  satisfied  with  his  opponent 
logy  ;  but  by  some  ofllcious  friend,  zealous 
honour,  without  his  consent. 

Browne  has,  iuileed,  in  his  own  prefa 
dcavoured  to  secure  himself  from  rigorou 
mination,  by  alledging,  that  "niany  thin 
delivered  rhetorically,    many    exprt^^sions 
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fting  can  be  ^^  almost  eternal,"  or  that  any  time 
beginning  and  endings  is  not  iniinitely  loss  than  in- 
finite duration. 

Jn  this  book  he  speaks  much,  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  Di^by,  too  much  of  himself;  but 
irith  sncfv  generality  and  conciseness  as  affords 
iftry  litlie  light  to  his  biographer :  he  declares, 
that,  besides  the  diale45is  of  different  provinces, 
he  understood  six  languages;  that  he  was  no 
stranger  to  astronomy;  and  that  he  had  seen 
leTcral  countries  ;  but  what  most  awakens  curio- 
iHy  is,  his  solemn  assertion,  ^^  his  life  has  been 
a  miracle  of  thirty  years ;  which  to  relate  were 
not  history,  but  a  piece  of  poetry,  and  would 
toondlike  a  fable." 

There  is,  updoubtedly,  a  sense  in  which  all  life 
is  miraculous  ;  as  it  is  an  union  of  powers  of  which 
^c  can  image  no  connexion,  a  succession  of 
notions  of  which  the  first  cause  must  be  su- 
pernatural :  but  life,  thus  explained,  whatever  it 
iQay  have  of  miracle,  will  have  nothing  of  fable  ; 
and,  therefore  the  author  undoubtedly  had  regard 
to  something,  by  which  he  imagined  himself  dis« 
^gulshed  from  the  rest  of  m.ankind. 

Of  these  wonders,  however,  the  view  that  can 
^  now  taken  of  his  life  offers  no  appearance, 
lie  course  of  his  education  was  like  that  of 
<^r8,  such  as  put  him  little  in  the  way  of  ex. 
Ordinary  casualties.  A  scholastick  and  academic 
^1  life  is  very  uniform  ;  and  has,  indeed,  more 
i^ety  than  pleasure.  A  traveller  has  greater  op- 
portunities of  adventure ;  but  Browne  traversed  no 
^nl^nown  seas,  or  Arabian  desarts  :  and,  surely, 
^  inaa  may  visit  France  and  Italy,  reside  at 
^^ontpelier  and  Padua,  and  at  last  take  his  degree 
ftU^den,  without  any  thing  miraculous.  What 
^Uas  thatwouJd^  Hit  was  related,  sound  so  fv)^« 

A  A 
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tioQ  to  recollcdt  his  own  thoughts  aad  . 
will  not  conclude  his  life  in  some  sort 
racle,  and  imagiiia  himself  distioguished  i 
the  rest  of  his  species  by  many  discriminat 
nature  or  of  fortune. 

The  success  of  this  performance  was  i 
might   naturally   encourage  the  author    f 
undertakings.       A    gentleman   of  *Camb 
whose  name  was  Merry  weather,    turned 
inelegantly    into  Latin ;  and  from  his  ye 
was  again  translated  into  Italian,  German, 
and  French  ;  and  at  Strasburg  the  Latin 
tion  was   published  with  large  notes,  by 
Nicholaus    Molifarius.     Of  the*  English 
tions,  which  in  all  the  editions  from  1644 
pany  the  book,  the  author  is  unknown. 

Of  Merryweather,  to  whose  zeal  Brov 
so  much  indebted  for  the  sudden  extension 
renown,  I  know  nothing,  but  that  he  pi 


''  in  siate  for  three  months,"  and  then  discou- 
nged  its  publication :  it  was  afterwards  rejected 
bj  two  other  printers,  and  at  last  was  received 
hy  Hackius. 

The  peculiarities  of  this  book  raised  the 
iathof)  as  is  usual,  many  admirers  and  many 
enemies;  but  we  know  not  of  more  than  one 
professed  answer,  written  under  ^  the  title  of 
*'  MedicuB  Medicatus,"  by  Alexander  Ross, 
thich  was  uniyersally  neglected  by  the  world. 

At  the  time  when  this  book  was  published,  Dr. 
Browne  resided  at  Norwich,  where  he  had  settled 
IB  1636,  by  -f  the  persuasion  of  Dr.  Lushington  his 
tutor,  who  was  then  rector  of  Barnham  Westgate 
k  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  recorded  by  Wood, 
tbt  his  practice  was  yery  extensive,  and  that 
■Mny  patients  resorted  to  him.  In  1637  j;  he 
^a«  incorporated  do6lor  of  physick  in  Oz« 
ford. 

He  married   in    1641  §   Mrs.*  Mileham,    of   « 

good  fiunily  in  Norfolk ;  '^  a  lady,"   says  White* 

foot,"  of  ^*  such  symmetrical  proportion   to   her 

Worthy  husband^  both  in  the  graces  of  her  body  and 

nbd,  that  they  seemed  to  come  together  by  a  kind 

^natural  magnetism." 

This  marriage  could  not  but  draw  the  raillery  of 

i>otemporary  wits  ||  upon  a  man  who  had  just  been 

'ishiug  in  his  new  book,  ^'  that  we  might  procreate 

li^e trees,  without  conjunction;"  and  had  f  lately 

blared,  that  ^^  the  whole  world  was  made  for 

ui,  '^  but  only  the  twelfth  part  of  man  for  wo* 

V;"  and,   that    ^^  man    is    the  whole  world, 

Life  of  Sir  Thomas  i)rowne. 

Wood's  Athens  Oxonienftes.       :|;  Wood.       ^  Whitefoot% 
^wel's  Letters.  I  Rcligto  Medici. 
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mingled  motives,  between  convenience  ai 
nation  ;  she  had,  however,  no  reason  to  re[ 
she  lived  happily  with  him  onc-and- forty  yc 
bore  him  ten  children,  of  whom  one  son  a 
daughters  outlived  their  parents  :  she  survi 
two  years,  amd  passed  her  widowhood  in  pi 
not  in  opulence. 

Browne  having  now  entered  the  world  a 
thor,  and  experienced  the  delights  of  praise 
testations  of  censure,  probably  found  his 
the     publick     eye     diminished ;    and,    t\ 
ivas  not  long  before  ho  trusted  his  name  to 
ticks  a  second   time:   for   in   1646*   he 
Enquiries  into  vulgar  and  common  Err* 
work,  which  as  it  arose  not  from  fancy 
"vention,  but  from  observation  and  books,  a 
taincd  not  a  single  discourse  of  one  continue 
of  which  the   latter  part  arose  from  the 
but  an  enumeration  of  many  unconnected 
lars,  must  have  been  the  collection  of  yea 
the  effect  of  a  design  early  formed  and  lo 
sued,  to  which  his  rcmHrks  had  been  con 
referred,  and  which  arose  gradually  to  its 
bulk  by    the  daily  aggregation  of  new  pan 
knowledge.     It  is  indeed  to  be  wished,  that 
longer  delayed  the  publication,  and  added  v 
remaining  part  of  his  life  migiu  have  tur 
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iysix  years  which  he  spent  afterwards  in  study 
perience,  would  doubtless  have  made  large 
IS  to  an  Enquiry  into  vulgar  Errours,  He 
cd  in  1673  the  sixth  edition,  T^ith  some 
sments ;  but  I  think  rather  with  explica. 
'  what  he  had  already  written ,  than  any 
ads  of  disquisition.  But  with  the  work, 
}  the  author,  whether  hindered  from  con- 
it  by  eagerness  of  praise,  or  weariness  of 
thought  At  to  give,  we  must  be  content; 
member,  (hat  in  all  sublunary  things  there 
thing  to  be  wished  which  we  must  wish  in 

book,  like  his  former,  was  received  with 
3plause,  was  answered  by  Alexander  RosS| 
mslatcd  into  Dutch  and  German,  and  not 
^ears  ago  into  French.  It  might  now  be 
,  had  not  the  favour  with  which  it  was  at 
leivcd  filled  the  kingdom  with  copies,  to  re. 
t  with   notes,    partly   supplemental^    and 

emendatory,  to  subjoin  those  discove* 
ich  the  industry  of  the  last  age  has  made, 
»rrect  those  mistakes  which  the  author 
suDitted  not  by  idleness  or  negligence^ 
:  want   of  Boyle's  and   Newton's   philoi* 

ppears  indeed  to  have  been  willing  to  pay 
for  truth*  Having  heard  a  flying  rumour  of 
lietick  needles,  by  which,  suspended[  over  a 

alphabet,  distant  friends  or  lovers  might 
ond,  he  procured  two  such  alphabets  to  be 
;ouched  his  needles  nith  the  same  magnet, 
I'cd  them  upon  proper  spindles :  the  result 
it  when  he  moved  one  of  his  needles,  the 
Bstcad  of  taking  by  sympathy  the  same  di« 

**  stood  like  the  pillars  of  Hercules." 
continued  motioDlesSf  will  be  ea&W)  \>f^v^* 
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Ted ;  apd  most    men    would   have  been 
to  belie?e  it,   without  the  labour  of  so 
an    experiment.       Browne    might    himse 
obtained  the  same  conviction   by   a  met 
operose,    if   he   had    thrust   his    needles 
corks,   and  set    them    aHoat  in    two    b. 
water. 

Notj^ithstanding  his  zeal  to  detect  old  ei 
seems  not  very  easy  to  admit  new  positions 
never  mentions  the  motion  of  the  earth 
contempt  and  ridicule,  though  the  opioii 
admits  it  was  then  growing  popular,  and  w 
plausible,  even  before  it  was  confirmed  by 
serrations. 

The  reputation  of  Browne  encouraged 
writer  to  publish,   under  his  name,   a  boc 
*  Nature's  Cabinet  unlocked j  translated, 
to  Wood,  from  the  physicks  ofMagirus; 
Browne  took  care  to  clear  himself,  by 
advertising,  that  "  if  any  man  +  had    b( 
fited  by  it,  he  was  not  so  ambitious  as  to 
the  honour   thereof,  as  having   no  ham 
work.'* 

In  1658  the  discovery  of  some  anciei 
Norfolk  gave  him  occasion  to  write  Hyd 
Urn-burialj  or  a  Discourse  of  sepulch 
in  which  he  treats  with  his  usual  learn ii 
funeral  rites  of  the  ancient  nations;  exh 
various  treatment  of  the  dead  ;  and  exi 
substances  found  in  his  Norfolcian  urns, 
perhaps,  none  of  his  works  which  be( 
plifies  his  reading  prmcmor)^.  It  is  scar 
imagined,  how  many  particulars  he  ha 
together,  in  a  treatise  which  seems  to 

•  Wood,  and  Life  of  Sir  Thomai  Browac 
f  At  the  cad  oC  Uydtvou^Vw^. 
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oco^-IonaKy  wr!**?n  ;  an('  for  whirh,  lher?rorr,  no 
D.a  erials  cor.li  iiav^  hrv-n  {^rtvio.'f  iy  coilerri-d. 
It  w,  iiidtvd,  like  oil.t-r  ir*'i:'[y:<i  cf  an!iqit!*y, 
TdAnt  tor  ci.ri:;?i.y  tran  i:>.;.' ;  :  .'  .'  is  ci"  siria  1 
iraportanrc  to  knew  \v::;:\i  na  >:•  :  :/  u  .  .^:r  deid 
in  the  ground,  viiirh  '.iiiviv  '"i  irAo  i'lii^.  sea, 
orwliich  gave  tlu'm  to  hi.c-.s  is:  .  .;*?•?  s  :  v.  ■  in  fha 
practice  of  cremation  began,  or  \rheu  it  Tvas  dis- 
used: whether  the  bones  of  ditfercnt  persons  were 
mingled  in  the  sarnie  urn;  what  oblations  were 
thrown  into  the  pyre;  or  how  theash^s  of  the  body 
veredi>>tiuguishcd  from  those  of  other  substances. 
Of  the  useiessnchs  of  these  enquiiies,  Browne  seems 
not  to  have  been  ignorant ;  and,  therefore,  concludes 
them  with  an  observation  which  can  never  be  too 
frequently  recollected: 

"  All  or  most  apprehensions  rested  in  opinions 
of  some  lutnre  being,  nihich,  ignorantly  or  coldly 
believed,  begiit  those  perverted  conceptions,  c^re- 
Bonies,  sayings,  Which  Christians  pity  or  laugh  at. 
liappy  are  they,  which  live  not  in  that  disadvantage 
of  time,  when  men  could  fay  little  for  futurity,  but 
from  reason,  whereby  the  noblest  mind  fell  often 
upon  doubtful  deaths,  and  melancholy  dissolu- 
tions: with  these  hopes  Socrates  warmed  his 
donbtfol  spirits  against  the  cold  potion  ;  and 
bto,  before  he  durst  give  (he  fatal  stroke, 
ipent  part  of  the  night  in  reading  the  immor- 
ality of  Plato^x  thereby  confirm ing  his  wa- 
vering hand  unto  the  animosity  cif  that  at- 
tempt. 

^^  it  is  the  heaviest  stone  that  melancholy  can 
throw  at  a  man^  to  tell  him  he  is  at  the  end  of  his 
'^re;  or  that  there  is  no  further  state  to. come, 
^'^toHhich  this  seems  progressional,  and  otherwise 
Blade  in  yain  :  without  this  accomplishment,  the 
^MQrsd  czpectatioD  and  desire  of  such  a  &l«iti&  .vt^i^ 


being  framed  below  the  circamfereiice 
hopes  of  cognition  of  better  things,  the  n 
God  hath  necessitated  their  eont'eiitmenl, 
Gopcrior  ingredient  and  obscured  part  of  o 
whereto  all  present  felicities  ati'ord  nt 
contentment,  will  be  able  at  last  to  tell  u 
more  than  our  present  selves ;  aud  evacu 
hopes  in  the  fruitioit  of  their  own  act 
ments," 

To  his  treatise  on  UrnJturial  wag  ad 
Garden  of  Cj/riM,  or  the  qutcuiixial  lozengi 
aork  piuututioH  of  the  ^ncteiits,  arlijkiai 
ToUy,  mj/ilicali^,  considered.  Thi^  disc< 
begins  with  the  Sacred  Garden,  ia  which 
man  was  placed ;  and  deduces  the  practic 
ticulture  from  the  earliest  accounts  of  anti 
the  time  of  the  Fenian  Cj/nu^  the  first  ma 
we  actually  know  to  hare  planted  a  qi 
which,  huwerer,  our  author  is  inclined  tu  '. 
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spwJt  not  inadequately  of  thin8;s  reallj  and  natu- 
rally great,  is  ata;:k  nut  oiil}  i:;iUoirit  but  disaureo- 
able;  because  the  writer  is  C'.fr.avitd  in  his  own 
tjes  by  stknclir^  i;i  coniariicu  v.  dh  his  tiuLje^l,  to 
vhkh  he  cau  ho)ie  to  add  iio.hin.'^  from  his  ima- 
finatioD  :  but  it  is  a  pcr;^rU:ai  trii<tx.)/h  0/  fancy  to 
eipand  a  scanty  thomc,  to  raioc  guiierirg  ideas 
from  obscure  properties,  and  to  produce  to 
tliG  world  an  object  of  wondir  to  ^\hich  nature 
bad  contributed  little.  To  this  ambition,  per- 
baps,  we  owe  the  frogs  of  Homer,  the  gnat  and 
tbe  bees  of  Virgil,  the  bntterHy  of  Spenser, 
tbe  shadow  of  ^Voweru8,  and  the  quincunx  of 
Browne. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  sport  of  fancy,  he  con« 

tiders  every  produdion  of  art  and  nature  in  which 

be  could  find  any  decussation  or  approaches  to  the 

fonn  of  a  quincunx;  and  as  a  man  once  resolved 

tipon  ideal  discoveries  seldom  searches  long  in  vain^ 

be  finds  his  favourite  figure   in  almost  every  thing 

wbether  natural  or  invented,  ancient  or  modern, 

Me  or  artificial,  sacred  and  civil,  so  that  a  reader^ 

lot  watchful   against  the  po\^erofhis  infusions^ 

ould  imagine  that  decussation  was  the  great  bu- 

oetls  of  the  world,  and  that  nature  and  art  had  no 

her  purpose   than  to  exemplify   and   imitate  a 

incunx. 

To  shew  the  excellence  of  this  figure  he  enume. 

'J  all  its  properties ;    and  finds  iu  it  almost  every 

<g  of  i:se  or  pleasure :   and  to  shew  how  readi- 

e  supplies  what  he  cannot  find,    one  instance 

be  sullicient :  ''  though  therein  (says  he)    wo 

not  with  ligiit  angles,  yet  every  rhouibus  con- 

ig  four  angU-s  equal  unto  two  right,  it  virtually 

ins  two  right  in  every  one." 

t  fanciful  sports    of  great   minds  are  nevet 

3t   sonic  advantage  to  knowledge.     Bto^iv% 
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has  interspersed  many  curious  observations  on  thi 
form  of  plants,  and  the  laws  of  fcgetation;  and  ap 
pears  to  have  been  a  very  accurate  observer  of  thi 
modes  of  germination,  and  to  have  watched  witl 
great  nicety  the  evolution  of  thex)arts  of  plants  fron 
their  seminal  principles. 

He  is  then  naturally  led  to  treat  of  the  number 
Five ;  and   finds,  that  by  this  number  many  things 
are  circumscribed;  that  there  arc  five  kinds  of  ve- 
getable productions,    five   sections  of  a  cone,  fire 
orders  of  architecture,  and  five  acts  of  a  phiy.    And 
observing  that  five  was  the   ancient  conjugal,  or 
wedding   number,   he  proceeds  to   a   specnlatioa 
which  I  shall  give  in  his  own  words ;  ^^  the  an* 
cient  numerists  made  out  the  conjugal  number  by 
two    and    three,    the    first    parity    and    imparl* 
ty,    the    a^ivc    and    passive    digits,    the    matet 
rial    and    formal    principles    in  (generative   soci- 
eties." 

These  arc  all  the  trails  which  he  published.  Bot 
many  papers  were  found  in  his  closet :  *^  some  of 
them,  (says  Whitefoot,)  designed  for  the  press, 
were  often  transcribed  and  correcled  by  his  own 
hand,  after  the  fashion  of  great  and  curious  wri- 
ters." 

Of  these,  two  collections  have  been  published; 
one  by  Dr.  Tennison,  the  other  in  172^  by  a  name, 
less  editor.  Whether  the  one  or  the  other  seleft- 
ed  those  pieces  which  the  author  would  hare  pre- 
ferred, cannot  be  known  :  but  they  have  both  the 
merit  of  giving  to  mankind  what  was  too  valuable 
to  be  suppressed ;  and  what  might,  without  theirin- 
terposition,  have  perhaps  perished  among  other  in- 
numerable labours  of  learned  men,  or  have  been 
burnt  in  a  scarcity  of  fuel  like  the  papers  of  PicfC- 
cias» 
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The  first  of  these  i^osthumous  treatises  contains 
Observaiiana  upon  aeveral  Plants  mentioned  in 
Saripiure;  these  remarks,  though  they  do  not  im- 
mediately either  redtify  the  faith,  or  relinc  the 
■orab  of  the  reader,  yet  arc  by  no  means  to  be 
censured  as  supertluous  niceties,  or  useless  spocula- 
tioiis ;  for  tiiey  often  shew  some  propriety  of  des. 
cription,  or  elt-gance  of  allusion,  utterly  undiscover* 
able  to  readers  not  skilled  in  Oriental  botany ;  and 
trc  often  of  more  important  use,  as  they  remove  some 
difficulty  from  narratives,  or  some  obscurity  from 
pKcepts. 

The  next  is,  Of  Garlands^  or  coronary  and 
foriand.  Plants;  a  subject  merely  of  learned  curiosi. 
tjr,  without  any  other  end  than  the  pleasure  of  re* 
teAing  on  ancient  customs,  or  on  the  industry  with 
vhich  studious  men  have  endeavoured  to  recover 
them. 

The  next  is  a  letter,  On  the  Fishes  eaten  by  our 
Sniour  with  his  Disciples^  after  his  Resurrection 
Jnm  the  dead;  which  contains  no  determinate  re. 
Mlution  of  the  question,  what  they  were,  for  in. 
iaed  it  cannot  be  determined.  All  the  information 
that  diligence  or  learning  could  supply  consists  iu 
la enumeration  of  the  fishes  produced  in  the  waters 
ofJudea. 

Then  follow,  Answers  to  certain  Queries  about 
tuketj  Birds  J  and  Insecls;  and  A  Letter  of 
Hmsks  and  Falconry  ancient  and  modern :  in  the 
fint  of  which  he  gives  the  proper  interpretation  of 
MIM  ancient  names  of  animals,  commonly  mista- 
bi;  and  in  the  other  has  some  curious  observa- 
tioui  on  the  art  of  hawking,  which  he  considers 
tta practice  unknown  to  the  ancients.  I  believe 
*'i  our  sports  of  the  field  are  of  Gothick  original ; 
^e  ancient  neither  hunted  by  the  scent,  nor  seemed 
^4ch  to  have  practised  horjicmauship  as  an  t%»t^ 
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cise ;  and  thouj^h  in  th»iir  woiks  thsrs  is  mentio 
oi  aucupium  and  piscafeo^  thev  sy-.^Tn  r.o  more  t 
Lave  been  cr>n)ifi I'r./d  aj  .-rvaisloaj,  m^in  iigricultui 
o r  any  o  th c  r  ii u  m  r  •.»  1  :  fi ',: :.  \\  r. 

lu  t',yo  i;'j;  J  Ij  .':  -i  c  £7/;?>.s  of  fhe  cymbals  . 
<Afi  Ildbrc:ci^  Ii'il  Vri.-C'.it  ai/  FX/isiV.ctOi'y  detcriE 
nation  ;  aud  :>i'  rr  );.,.\;  cr  i^rn'd:i€U  verses^  that  i 
of  verses  beginning  ^siili  \  word  of  one  syllable,  ai 
proceeding  by  wo:us  of  which  each  has  a  sylJab 
more  than  the  former  ;  as, 

"  O  dcus,  aeternc  sutionls  conciliator."     Ausonxus. 

and  after  this  manner  pursuing  the  hint,  he  meo 
tions  many  other  restrained  methods  of  Tersifying 
to  which  industrious  ignorance  has  sometimes  fa 
luntarily  subjc6ied  itself. 

His  next  attempt  is,  On  Languages^  andpartiea 
lady  the  Saxon  Tongue.  He  discourses  with  gre& 
learning  and  generally  with  great  justness,  of  tki 
derivation  and  changes  of  languages;  but,  like  othe 
men  of  multifarious  learning,  he  receives  some  no 
tions  without  examination.  Thus  he  observes,  ac 
cording  to  the  popular  opinion,  that  the  Spaniard 
have  retained  so  much  Latio^  as  to  be  able  to  com 
pose  sentences  that  shall  be  at  once  gra.mmaticall 
Latin  and  Castilian :  this  will  appear  very  unlike! 
to  a  man  that  considers  the  Spanish  terminations 
and  Howel,  who  was  eminently  skilful  in  the  thri 
provincial  languages,  declares,  that  after  many  e 
•ays  he  never  could  efi'et^t  it. 

The  principal  design  of  this  letter  is  to  she 
the  affinity  between  the  modern  English  and  tt 
ancient  Saaon ;  and  he  observes,  very  ri;;hrlj 
that  "  though  we  have  borrowed  m.ii»y  substai 
tives,  adje<!ilives,  and  some  verbs,  from  the  I'V.ncIi 
yet  the  great  body  of  numerals^  aitxiiiary  a*rb 
articles,  prououn^,  -^OlN^ivb^^  couiuni-riuns,  an.l  i^r. 
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positions,  "w^hich  are  the  distinguishing  and  last, 
ing  parts  of  a  language^  remain  with  us  from  the 
Sa.vou." 

To  proTC  this  position  more  CTidently,  he  ]<as 
dranu  up  a  short  discourse  of  six  paragraphs,  in 
Saxon  and  English ;  of  which  every  word  is  the 
same  in  both  languages,  excepting  the  terminal 
tions  and  orthography.  The  words  are,  indeed, 
Saxon,  but  the  phraseology  is  English ;  and,  1 
tli'mk,  would  not  have  been  understood  by  Bede 
or  Eli'ric,  notwithstanding  the  confidence  of  our 
author.  He  has,  howeyer,  sufficiently  proved  his- 
position,  that  the  English  resembles  its  paternal 
I    LtDguage  more  than  any  modern  European  dialect. 

There  remain  five  traces  of  this  colle^ion  yet 
unmentioned;  one.  Of  artificial  Hills j  Mounts^ 
or  Barrowsj  in  England;  in  reply  to  an  interro- 
gatory letter  of  E.  D.  whom  the  writers  of  the 
Biographia  Britannica  suppose  to  be,  if  rightJy 
printed,  W,  D.  or  Sir  William  Dugdale,  one  of 
Browne's  c#f respondents.  These  are  declared  by 
Browne,  in  concurrence,  I  think,  with  all  other 
Kotiquaries,  to  be  for  the  most  part  funeral  monu- 
meats.  Ue  proves,  that  both  the  Danes  and  Sax- 
ous  buried  their  men  of  eminence  under  piles  of 
earth,  ^'  which  admitting  (says  he)  neither  orna- 
ntint,  epit»}th,  nor  inscription,  may,  if  earth, 
quakes  spare  them,  outlast  other  monuments: 
obelisks  have  their  term,  and  pyramids  will  tumble ; 
bnt  these  mountainous  mouumenti  may  stand, 
and  are  like  to  have  the  same  period  with  the 
ttrth," 

In  the  next  he  answers  two  geographical  ques. 
^ns;  one  concerning  Troas,  mentioned  in  the 
Afis  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  which  he  determines 
to  ite  the  city  built  near  the  ancient  Ilium  \  and 

Mb 


the  physio logistjj  ul'  old,  hariiig  such  : 
itislru6tion,  did  not  enquire  into  the  i 
nature:  but  judiciously  euitdudes,  that  s' 
tioDs  would  probably  have  bctm  vatn; 
matters  cognoscible,  and  formed  loi  ou 
^itioD,  our  industry  must  be  our  oracle,  « 
our  Apello." 

The  |iiecei  that  remain  are,  ^  Pron 
eerning  the  future  Stale  of  lererai  Aa 
which  Browne  plainly  discovers  ha  cxgiei 
be  the  same  with  that  entertuued  lately  « 
confidence  by  Dr.  Bcrkeli:y,  "  that  Ann 
be  the  seat  of  the  lifth  empire :"  and  Mas< 
turn,  sive  Bibliolhecu  abtcondita;  in  v 
author  amuses  himself  with  imagining  Ihc 
of  books  and  curiosities,  either  never  iit  i 
irrecoverably  lost. 

These  piece*  I  have  recounted  as  they  a 
in  Teiiison's   collection,    because   the  e 
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Monuments  in  the  Cathedral  of  Noruich;  where, 
u  Tonison  observes,  there  is  not  matter  proper* 
tionatc  to  the  skill  of  the  antiquary. 

The  other  pieces  are,  **  Answers  to  Sir  William 
Dngdale's  enquiries  about  the  Fens ;  a  letter  con. 
cerning  Ireland ;  another  relating  to  Urns  newly 
di^overed ;  some  short  strictures  on  diflerent 
subjects;  and  a  letter  to  a  friend  on  the  death  of 
his  intimate  friend,"  published  singly  by  the  au- 
tbor^B  son  in  1690. 

There  is  inserted,  in  the  Biographia  Britannica, 
^*a  letter  containing  instructions  for  the  study  of 
'physick ;"  which,  with  the  essays  here  oiiered  to 
the  publick,  completes  the  works  of  Dr.  Browne. 

To  the  life  of  this  learned  man  there  remains 
Kttle  to  be  added,  but  that  in  1665  he  was  choseu 
kmorary  fellow  of  the  college  of  physicians,  as  a 
■to,  ^^  Virtute  et  Uteris  ornatissimus;— -eminently 
cfebellished  with  literature  and  virtue;"  and,  in 
1671,  received,  at  Norwich,  the  honour  of  knight- 
hH)d  from  Charles  II.  a  prince,  who,  with  many 
frailties  and  vices,  had  yet  skill  to  discover  excel- 
leace,  and  virtue  to  reward  it  with  such  honorary 
distiiidtions  at  kast  as  cost  him  nothing,  yet,  con* 
ured  by  a  king  so  judicious,    and  so  much  be. 

)Ted,  had  the  power  of  giving  merit  new  lustre 

id  greater  popularity. 

Thus  be  lived  in  high  reputation,    till  in  his 

reuty-sixth  year  he  was  seized  with  a  cholick, 

ich,  after  having  tortured  him  about  a  week^ 
an  end  to  his  life,  at  Norwich,  on  his  birth. 
,  October  19,  1682^.  Some  of  his  last  words 
^  expressions  of  submission  to  the  will  of  God^ 
fearlessness  of  death. 
*.  lies  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  Man« 

*  Browjic'5  Reoiami,     White(oot« 
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croft,  in  Norwich,  with  this  inscription  on  a  mora 
monument,  placed  on  the  South  piilar  of  the  altar 

M.  S, 
Hie  situs  est  THOMAS  BP.OWXE,  M.  D. 

Et  miles. 

Anno  1605,  Londini  natus ; 

Generosa  famiii^  apud    Upton 

In  agro  Cestriensi  oriundus. 

Schol^  primum  Wintoniensi,  postea 

In  Coll.  Pembr. 

Apud  Oxonienses  bonis  literis 

ilaud  leviter  imbutus ; 

In  urbe  h^c  Nordovicensi  medicinam 

Arte  egregi^,  &  fa*lici  successu  professus ; 

Scriptis  quibus  titoli,  Religio  Medici 

Et  PsEUDODoxiA  Epidemica  aliisque 

Per  orbcm  notusimus. 

Vir  prudentissimus,  integerrimns,  doctissimas; 

Obiit  06tob.  19,  1682. 

PI^  posuit  mcestissima  conjux 

Da.  Do  roth.  Br. 

Near  the  foot  of  this  pillar 

J  jics  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  knt.  and  doctor  in  phjslcky 

Author  of  ileligio  Medici,  and  other  learned  booksy 

Who  practised  physick  in  this  city  46  years, 

And  died  Od.  1682,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  agt. 

In  memory  of  whom. 
Dame  Dorothy  Browne,  who  had  been  his  affection- 
ate Wife  17  years,  caused  this  monument  to  be 

Eredied. 

Beside  this  lady,  who  died  in  1685,  he  ieftasoB 
and  three  daughters.  Of  the  daughters  nothing  ve- 
ry  remarkable  is  known ;  but  his  son,  Eilwarrf 
Browne,  requires  a  particular  mention. 

lie  was  born  about  the  year  1642 ;  and,  nftet 
baring  pasted  tUrou^Vv  t\v^  cVa&^vi%  ^V  the  sclioul  ^^ 
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Norwich)  he  became  bachelor  of  physic  at  Cam. 
bridge ;  and,  afterwards  rcmoying  to  Merton  CoU 
lege  in  Oxford,   was  admitted  there  to  the  same 
degree,  and  afterwards  made  a  doctor.     lu  1668  he 
▼isitcd  part  of  Genuany  ;  and  in  the  year  following 
made  a  wider  excursion  into  Austria,  Hungary,  and 
^'hessaly  ;  where  the  Turkish  sultan  then  kept  his 
conrt  at  Larissa.     He  afterwards  passed  through 
Italy.    His  skill  in  natural  history  made  him  par- 
ticularly attentive  to  mines  and  metallurgy.    Upon 
liis  return  he  published  an  account  ot  the  countries 
through  which  he  had  passed  ;  which  1  have  heard 
commended  by  a  learned  traveller,  who  has  visited 
iDaoy  places  alter  him,  as  written  with  scrupulous 
l^nd  exadt  veracity,  such  as  is  scarcely  to  be  found 
in  aay  other  book  of  the  same  kind.    But  whatever 
it  may  contribute  to  the  instru6tion'of  a  naturalist, 
Icaunot  recommend  it  as  likely  to  give  much  plea-i 
Sure  to  common  readers ;  for  w  hether  it  be  that  the 
^orld  is  very  uniform,  and  therefore  he  who  is  re- 
vived to  adhere  to  truth  will  have  tew  novelties  to 
wlate ;  or  that  Dr.  Browne  was,  by   the  train  of 
^18  »tudies,   led  to  enquire  most  after  those  things 
by  which  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  is  little  af- 
f      ^ed;  a  great  part  of  his  book  seems  to  contain 
^*fy  unimportant  accounts  of  his  passage  from  one 
plftoe  where  he  saw  little,  to  another  where  he  saw 
1^0  more. 

Upon  his  return  he  pradiised  physick  in  Lon« 
don;  was  made  physician  hrst  to  Charles  II.  and 
ifterwards,  in  1682,  to  St.  Batholomew's  hos« 
Ptal.  About  the  same  time  he  joined  his  name 
1^  those  of  many  other  eminent  men,  in  '^  a  tr^ns* 
*tioa  of  Plutarch's  Lives."  He  -  was  first  censor, 
7^  ele6t,  and  treasurer  of  the  College  of  Phy.. 
''^s;  of  which  in  1705  he  was  chosen  president^ 
*Ad  held  im  o&cc  tiU,  in  1708,  he  <ivA^  Vq.  ^ 
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btien  exerted  in  a.nj'  known  and  lastiog 
incea,  maf,  at  any  digtaace  of  time,  I 
and  estimated;  but  silent  excellences  are 
gotten ;  and  those  minute  peculiarities  w 
criminate  every  man  from  all  otliers,  if 
not  recorded  by  those  wboni  personal  k 
enabks  to  obserre  them,  are  irrccoven 
This  mutilation  of  character  must  have  h 
among  many  others,  to  Sir  Thomas  Bro' 
it  not  been  delineated  by  his  friend  Mr 
foot,  "  who  esteemed  it  an  cRpccial  i 
Prondcnce,  to  have  had  a  particular  acq 
with  him  for  two  thirds  of  his  life."  ^ 
observations  I  shall  therefore  copy. 

"  For  a  character  of  his  person,  his  co 
and  hair  was  answerable  fo  biiname;  h 
was  moderate,  and  a  habit  of  body  ncith 
lean,  but  liiraficet, 

"  In   his  habit  of  cloathing  bo  had  an 


well,  that  few  that  are  under  them  kneV  so  much  : 
he  coald  tell  the  number  of  the  visible  stars  in  his 
horizon,  and  call  them  all  by  their  names  that  had 
any;  and  of  the  earth  he-^d  such  a  minute  and 
exa6t  geographical  knowledge,  as  if  he  had  beea 
by  Divine  Providence  ordainec)  surveyor-general 
of  the  whole  terrestrial  orb,  and  its  products,  mi. 
ncraJs,    plan^,    and  animals.     He  was   so  curi- 
ous a  botanist,  th^t,  besides  the  specifical  distinc. 
tions,  he  made   riice  and  elaborate  observations^ 
eqaally  useful  as  Entertaining. 

'^  His  memory,  though  not  so  eminent  as  that  of 
Seneca  or  Scaliger,  was  capacions  and  tenacious, 
insomuch  as  he  remembered  all  that  was  remarkable 
in  any  book  that  he  had  read;  and  not  only  knew 
all  persons  again  that  he  had  ever  seen  at  any  dis- 
tance of    time,  but  remembered  the  circumstan- 
ces of  their   bodies,  and  their  particular  discours- 
«  and  speeches. 

"In  the  Latin  poets  he  remembered  everything 
tliat  was  acute  and  pungent ;  he  had  read  most  of 
the  hii^torians,  ancient  and  modern,  wherein  his  ob- 
■  ,  Nervations  were  singular,  not  taken  notice  of  by 
>  common  readers ;  he  was  excellent  company  when 
he  was  at  leisure,  and  expressed  more  light  than 
hoatin  the  temper  of  his  brain. 

"  lie  had  no  dcspotical  power  over  his  afTe^tioni 
and  passions  (that  was  a  privilege  of  original  per- 
f*ctionj  forfeited  by  the  negledt  of  the  use  of  it), 
but  as  large  apolitical  power  over  them  as  any 
Btoick,  or  man  of  his  time,  whereof  he  gave  so 
Rfeat  experiment  tliat  he  hath  \ery  rarely  been 
*uown  to  have  been  overcome  with  any  of  them. 
^>^e  strongest  that  were  found  in  him,  both  of 
^c  irascible  and  concupibcible,  were  under  tiv.; 
f^troal  of  his  reason.  Of  admiration,  which 
^  oae  of  thein^  being  the   only  piodu^t  ciVtinAc  ^l 
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piorance   or    uncommon    knowledge, 

oore  and  less  than  other  men,  upon  the  i 

count  of  his   knowing  more  than  others 

though  he  met  with  many  rarities,  he  admi 

not  so  much  as  others  do. 

^^Ue  was  never  seen  to  be  transpor 
mirth,  or  dejcdted  with  sadness  ;  always 
but  rareJy  merry,  at  any  sensible  rate  : 
heard  to  break  a  jest,  and,  when  he  did, 
be  apt  to  blush  at  the  levity  of  it  :  his  gr 
natural,  without  ailVdtation. 

^^  His  modesty  was  visible  in  a  nat 
bitual  blush,  which  was  increased  i 
least  occasion,  and  oft  discovered  with 
observable  cause. 

They  that  knew  no  more  of  him  thai 
briskness   of  his  writings,  found   themsc 
ccived  in   their  cxpedtation,  when  they 
company,  noting  the  gravity  and  sobric 
aspe6l  and  conversation  ;  so  free  from 
or  much  talkativeness,    that    he    was 
diiUcult  to  be  engaged   in  any  discourse 
"when  he  was  so,  it   was  always  singuiai 
▼er  trite  or  vulgar.     Parsimonious  in  n 
his  time,  w  hereof  he  made  as  much  io 
with   us  little  loss  as  any  man  in  it 
had  any  to  spare  from  his  drudging    ] 
was  scarce  patient  of  auy  diversion  froi 
so  impatient  oi  sloth  and  idleness,  that  1 
he  could  not  do  nothing. 

^'  Sir  Thomas  understood  nost  of  i 
languages  ;  viz.   all  that   are  in   Hi 
which   he  made  use  of.     The   Latr 
he  understood  critically  ;  the   Orier 
which  never  were  vernacular  in   tli 
world,  he  thought   the  use    of    th 
Mn$wes  the  tiiuc  w^  \^?asi^  ^1  karr 
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liad  so  groat  a  yeneration  for  the  matrix  of  tbem^ 
\\i,  the  llcbreWj  consecrated  to  tliC  oracles  of 
Ciod,  that  he  was  not  content  to  be  totally  igno- 
rant of  it  ;  thongh  Tery  little  of  his  science  is  to 
be  found  in  any  books  of  that  primitive  Ian. 
guage.  And  thoi:gh  much  is  said  to  be  written 
in  the  derivatiye  idioms  of  that  tongue,  espe- 
cially the  Arabick,  yet  he  was  satisfied  with 
the  translations,  wherein  he  found  nothing  ad. 
nirable. 

''In  his  religion  he  continued  in  the  same  mind 
irhich  he  had  declared  in  his  first  book,   writtia 
ivfaen  he  was  but  thirty  years  old,  his  Religio  Mem 
dfa,  wherein  he  fully   assented   to   that  of    tho 
church  of    England,  preferring   it  before  any   in 
the  world,  as  did  the  learned  Grotius.     lie  attend- 
ed the  publick  service  "very  constantly,  when  he  was 
not  withheld  by  his  practice  ;  never  missed  the  sa- 
crament in  his  parish,  if  he  were  in  town  ;  read 
the  best  English  sermons  he  could  hear  of,  with  li- 
beral applause ;  and  delighted  not   in   controver- 
sies.   In  his  last  sickness,  wherein   he  continued 
•  ibont  a  week's  time,  enduring   great  pain  of  the 
colick,  besides  a  continual  fever,    with  as  mucfi 
patience  as  hath  been  seen  in   any  man,  without 
any  pretence  of  Stoical  apathy,  animosity,  or  va- 
Qit)-  of  not  being  concerned   thereat,  or   suffer, 
ing  uo  impeachment  of    happiness  — Nihil  agisy 
iolor, 

"  His  patience  was  founded  upon  the  Christian 
philosophy,  and  a  sound  faith  of  God's  providence, 
and  a  meek  and  holy  submission  thereunto,  which 
be  expressed  in  few  words.  I  visited  him  near 
bis  end,  when  he  had  not  strength  to  hear  or  speak 
'"uch;  the  last  words  vihich  1  heard  from  him 
^we,  besiiles  some  cxprchsions  of  dearncss^  IVv-aI 
be  did  free)/  submit  io  like  will  of  God,  \>^vft^ 


liberulitjr  to  his  childreo,  especially  ia  the 
tn'o  of  biii  sons  in  divers  countrk's,  and  I 
daiigbttrs  in  Friiuctr,  spent  him  more  tha 
He  was  liberal  iti  his  house-entertaitimoi 
his  charity  ;  he  left  a  comfortable,  but 
estate,  bulh  to  his  lady  and  children,  f 
bis  own  industry. 

''Such  was  his  sagacity  and  knowled 
biatory,  ancient  and  modttrn,  and  bis  ob. 
thereupon  so  singular,  that  it  hath  beei 
them  that  knew  hiia  best,  that  if  his  p 
and  place  of  abode  Huuld  hare  suited 
lity,  he  would  have  mode  an  extraardi 
for  the  privy. council,  not  much  inferit 
famous  iVdre  Paulo,  the  late  oracle  u: 
nctiau  state. 

'*  Though  be  were  no  prophet,  nor 
prophet,  yet  in  thai  faculty  which  comes 
livexcelli^d,  i.  c.  (he   stochastick,  where 


repents.  There  is  a  time  when  every  man  is  wea- 
Tj  of  raising  difficulties  only  to  task  himself  with 
the  solution,  and  desires  to  enjoy  truth  without  the 
labour  or  hazard  of  contest.  There  is,  perhaps  no 
better  method  of  encountering  these  troublesome 
irruptions  of  scepticism,  with  which  inquisitive 
minds  are  frequently  harrassed,  than  that  which 
Browne  declares  himself  to  have  taken:  "  If  there 
vise  any  doubts  in  my  way,  I  do  forget  them ;  or 
at  least  defer  them,  till  my  better  settled  judge, 
ment,  and  more  manly  reason,  be  able  to  resolve 
them :  for  1  perceive  every  man's  reason  is  his  best 
(EtHpus^  and  will,  upon  a  reasonable  truce,  iind  a 
Way  to  loose  those  bonds,  wherewith  the  subtilties 
of  error  have  enchained  our  more  flexible  and  tea* 
derjndgement«." 

The  foregoing  character  may  be  confirmed  and 
enlarged  by  many  passages  in  the  Rcligio  Medici; 
'\  itt  which  it  appears,  from  AVhitefoot's  testimony, 
that  the  author,  though  no  very.sparing  panegyrist 
of  himself,  had  not  exceeded  the  truth,  with  respedt 
to  his  attainments  or  visible  qualities. 

There  are,  indeed,  some  interior  and  secret  vir- 
loes,  which  a  man  may  sometimes  Iiave'^ithout  the 
knowledge  of  others ;  and  may  soinetimes  assume 
^himself,  without  suihcient  reasons  for  his  opi- 
Jiion.     It  is  charged  upon  Browne,  by  Dr.  Watts, 

•  58  an  instance  of  arro;(ant  temoriiv,  that,  after  a 
loog  detail  of  his  attainments,  he  declares  himself  to 
W  escaped  "  the  first  and  father-sin  of  pride.'* 
A  perusal  of  the  lleligio  Medici  will  not  much  con- 
^Hbute  to  produce  a  belief  of  the  author's  exemptioa 
from  this  father-sin  :  pride  is  a  vice,  which  pride 
itself  inclines  every  man  to  find  in  others,   and  to 

Overlook  in  himself. 
As  easily  may  we  be  mistaken  in  cstimatino;  oviv 

^wncourage^  as  our  own  immWity  j  and^thereiox^^ 


noble  way  feared  the  face  of  death  less  tha 
■elf;"  he  might  likewise  belie\re  at  a  Tei 
•xpencc,  while  death  was  yet  at  a  distance;  1 
time  will  come  to  every  human  beiug, 
it  must  be  known  how  well  he  can  b 
die ;  and  it  has  appeared  that  our  authoi 
titude  did  not  desert  him  in  the  great  1 
trial. 

It  was  observed  by  some  of  the  remarl 
the  Religio  Medici^  that  *'  the  auth< 
yet  alive,  and  might  grow  worse  as  ^ 
better;"  it  is  therefore  happy,  that  tli 
picion  can  be  obviated  by  a  tcstimon; 
to  the  continuance  of  his  ?irtue,  at 
when  death  had  set  him  free  from  dai 
change,  and  his  panegyrist  from  temptation 
tery. 

But  it  is  not  on  the  praises  of  others,  but 
CM  n  writings,  that  he  is  to  depend  for  the 
of  posterity ;  of  which   he  will  not  easily 
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lODiog  and  the  clearness  of  his  decisions :  on  "what, 
nrer  subject  he  employed  his  mind,  there  start- 
id  up  immediately  so  many  images  before  him,  that 
le  lost  one  by  grasping  another.  His  memory 
applied  him  with  so  many  illustrations,  parallel 
•r  dependent  notions,  that  he  was  always  starting 
oto  collateral  considerations :  but  the  spirit  and 
igour  of  his  pursuit  always  gives  delight ;  and 
ke  reader  follows  him,  w?thout  reluctance, 
hrough  his  mazes,  in  themselves  flowery  and 
(leasing,  and  ending  at  the  point  originally  ia 
iew. 

<'  To  have  great  excellences  and  great  faults^ 
ugtue  virtutes  nee  minora  vitia^  is  the  poesy,"  say  a 
nur  author,  '^  of  the  best  natures."  This  poesy 
oaj  be  properly  applied  to  the  style  of  Browne : 
t  is  vigorous,  but  rugged;  it  is  learned,  but 
^antick;  it  is  deep,  but  obscure;  it  strikes,  but 
loes  not  please;  it  commands,  but  does  not 
dlure:  his  tropes  are  harsh,  and  his  com- 
iinations  uncouth.  He  fell  into  an  age  in 
vMch  our'  language  began  to  lose  the  stabi* 
ity  which  it  had  obtained  in  the  time  of  £li« 
ud)eth ;  and  '  was  considered  by  every  writer 
is  a  lubje^  on  which  he  might  try  his  plas- 
^k  skill,  by  moulding  it  according  to  his  own 
tncy.  Milton,  in  consequence  of  this  ia« 
broaching  licence,  began  to  introduce  the  La- 
^  idiom :  and  Browne,  though  he.,  gave  leaf 
Durban ce  to  our  stru6lures  in  phraseology, 
ret  poured  in  a  multitude  of  exotick  words; 
^y,  indeed,  useful  and  significant,  which,  if  re- 
F^Aed,  must  be  supplied  by  circumlocution,  such  as 
^vimeniolitjf  for  the  state  of  many  living  at  the 
'^e  table;  but  maiky  superfluous,  as  a  pitrO'^ 
^gical  for  an  unreasonable  doubt;  and  aoi&ft 
^  obscure,    that  tbev    coaceftl    his    naeainikc 

^01.  x/I  Ce 


.  orawn  oy  violence  mco  tne  xertice 
ther.  lie  must  honcTer  be  coiifesset 
tu)imen(cd  our  philosopkical  lU^tioa 
defence  of  his  uncomniHu  nortls  am 
tioos,  we  must  consider,  that  he  hai 
nwn  senliineBts,  and  vtaa  not  cantci 
press  ID  many  tvorils  that  idea  forwhici 
guage  could  supply  a  single  tenn. 

But  his  inoovatious  are  sometiraes 
and  his  temerities  happy  >  he  has  oisoy 
lieA/ia,  forcible  expressions,  nhicb  1 
iHtter  bare  found,  but  by  vcnturinj 
ufioost  verge  of  propriety ;  aiid  fligi 
would  never  h»ve  bceu  reached,  but 
>vho  luul  Tery  little  fear   of  ths   thJoii 

There  remaina  ;ct  an  obje£tion  a^ 
writingt  of  Browne,  more  forbiidable  thai 
BiadTertioDS  of  criticism..  There  arc 
i^rom  which  some  have  taken  occasion 
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doubt  the  truth  of  their  own  do6Vrincs,  they  are 
desirous  to  gain  the  attestation  of  another  un- 
derstanding; and  industriously  labour  to  win 
A  proselyte,  and  eagerly  catch  at  the  slightest 
pretence  to  dignify  their  sect  with  a  celebrated 
lame*. 

The  others  t)ecoine  friends  to  infidelity  only  by 
Boskilfal  hostility;  men  of  rigid  orthodoxy, 
«autious  conTersatioB,  and  nligious  aspTity, 
Among  these,  it  is  too  frequently  the  practice, 
to  make  in  their  heat  concessions  to  atheism^ 
<*  deism,  which  their  most  confident  advocates 
liad  nerer  dared  to  claim,  or  to  hope.  A 
Ktliy  of  levity,  an  idle  paradox,  an  indecent 
j^t,  an  unreasonable  jobjedtion,  are  sulTicient 
in  the  opinion  of  the^  men,  to  efifaco  a  name 
from  the  lists  of  Christianity,  to  exclude  a  soul 
from  everlasting  life.  Such  men  are  so  watch- 
^  to  censure^  that  they  have  seldom  much 
care  to  iookL  for  favourable  interpretations  of 
ttibigmties,  to  set  the  general  tenor  ©f  life 
^iust  single  failurep,  or  to  know  how  soon 
any  slip  of  inadvertency  has  been  expiated  by 
Wrrow  and  retraction  ;  but  lefe  fly  their  fulmi. 
nations,  without  mercy  or  prudence,  against 
'light  offences  or -casual  temerities,  against  crimot 
Acrcr  committed,  or  immediately  repented. 

The  infidel  knows  well  wluit  he  is  doing«     He  is 
^dcavouring  to  supply,    by    authority,    the  de. 
^ciency  of  his  arguments;  and  to  make  his  cause 
J^s  invidious,   by  shewing   numbers  on  his  sides 


*  Therefore  no  Hereticks  desire  to  spread 
Their  wild  opinions  like  these  Epicures, 
For  so  their  staggering  thoughts  are  computed, 
/Mid  other  men's  assent  their  doubtassuies,       D^NIIUU 

cc2 


luuriijr  ui    luuse  wxiujiiuic^  uhuk  wiser  lua 

sehes  ;  and^  therefore,  the  addition  of  eve 
to  infidelity  in  some  degree  invalidates  th; 
ment  upon  vhijch  the  religion  of  multitudes  i 
sarily  founded^ 

Men  may  differ  from  each  other  in  roan; 
ous  opinions,  and  yet  all  may  retain  the  es 
of  Christianity;  men  may  sometimes  eage 
pute,  and  yet  not  differ  much  from  one  anotJ 
rigorous  persecutors  of  error  should,  th 
enlighten  their  zeal  with  knowledge,  and 
their  orthodoxy  with  charity;  that  charity 
which  orthodoxy  is  vain ;  charity  that  "  thin 
evil,"  but  "  hppeth  all  things,"  and  "  eudn 
things.'^ 

W  hether  Browne  has  been  numbered  am 
contemners  of  religion,   by  the  fury  of  its 
or  the  artifice  of  its  enemies,  it  is  no  diific 
to  replace  him  among  the  most  zealous  profi 
Christianity,     He   may,  perhaps,  in  the  ai 


'  ttis,  indeed,  somewhat  wonderful,  that  he  should 
be  placed  without  the  pale  of  Christianity,  who  de. 
Clares,  that  ^^he  assumes  the  honourable  style  of  a 
Ciiristian,"  not  because,  it  is  '^  the  religion  of  his 
country,"  but  because,  "  hkving  in  his  riper  }car8 
And  confirmed  judgement  seen  and  examined  all,  he 
finds  himself  obliged,  by  the  principles  of  grace,  and 
the  law  of  his  own   reason,  to  embrace  no  other 
Dame  but  this :"  who,  to  specify  his  persuasion  yet 
iQore,   tells  us,  that  ^^  he  is  of  the  Reformed  reli. 
gion ;  of  the  same  belief  our  Saviour  taught,   the 
apostles  disseminated,  the  fathers  authorised,  and 
the  martyrs  confirmed  :"  who,  though  "  paradoxic 
cal  Id  philosophj',   loves   in   divinity  |o  keep  the 
beaten  road ;  and  pleases  himself  that  he  has   no 
taint  of  heresy,  schism,  or  error;"  to  whom,  *'  where 
the  Scripture  is  silent,  the  Church  is  a  text;  where 
that  speaks,  'tis  but  a  comment;"  and   who  uses 
not  ^'  the  dictates  of  his  own  reason,  but  where 
there  is  a  joint  silence  of  both  :  who  blesses  him« 
^1^  that  he  lived  not  in  the  days  of  mt**acles,  when 
faith  had  been   thrust  upon  him  ;  but  enjoys  that 
greater  blessing,  pronounced  to  all  that  believe  and 
saw  not."     He  cannot  surely  be  charged  with  a  de- 
fect of  faith,   who  "  believes  that  our  Saviour  was 
dead,  and  buried,  and  rose  again,  and  desires  to  sec 
him  in  his  glory  :"  and  who   affirms  that^^  this  is 
''otrauch  to  believe;"  that ''  we  have  reason  to  owe 
this  faith  unto  history ;"  and  that'^  they  only  had 
the  advantage  of  a  bold  and  noble  faith,  who  lived  be- 
fore  his  coming;   and   upon   obscure   prophecies 
and  mystical  types  could  raise  a  belief."     JVor  can 
Jontenipt  of  the  positive  and  ritual  parts  of  religion 
*^^  imputed  to  him  who  doubts  whether  a  good 
^an   would    refuse    a    poisoned    eucharist;    and 

^  ^ho  would  violate  his  own  arm,  rather  than  a 

chuich^*, 

Qc3 
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tiBioim* 


The  opinions  of  every  man  must  be  learned  frpn^ 
himself:  concerning  his  practice,  it  issi^fest  to  trust 
the  evidence  of  others.  Where  these  testimonies 
concur,  no  higher  degree  of  historical  certainty  can 
be  obtained  ;  apd  they  apparently  concur  to  prove, 
that  Browne  was  a  zealous  adherent  to  the  faith  of 
Christ,  that  he  lived  in  obedience  to  his  If^ws,  ai^d 
died  in  confidence  of  his  mercy. 


(  m  ) 
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>ften  bappens  to  writers,  that  they  are  Ildowii 
by  their  works ;  the  incidents  of  a  literary  life 
eldom  observed,  and  therefore  seldom  recount- 
but  Ascham  has  escaped  the  common  fate  by  the 
dship  of  £dward  Graunt,  the  learned  master  of 
tminster  school,  who  devoted  ai|  oration  to  his 
cry,  aqd  has  marked  the  various  vicissitudes  of 
ortune.  Graunt  either  avoided  the  labour  of 
ite  inquiry,  or  thought  domestic  occurrences 
orthy  of  his  notice;  or,  preferring  the  phara6ter 
n  orator  to  that  of  an  historian,  selej6ted  only 
particulars  as  he  could  best  express  pr  most 
)ily  embellish.  His  narrative  is  therefore 
ty,  and  I  know  not  by  what  materials  it  cai^ 
be  amplified. 

^GER  AS  CHAM  vas  born  iq  the  year  1515,  ^t 
•yWiskeor  (Kirby  Wicke),a  village  near  North- 
ton,  in  Yorkshire,  of  a  family  above  the  vulgar, 
father,  John  Ascham,  was  house-steward  in  the 
ly  of  Scroop ;  and  in  that  age,  when  the  difl'erent 
irsof  men  were  at  a  greater  distance  from  each 

nrit  printed  bcfo  re  his  Works  in  4to,  publithed  bY 


ilcscrvc  to  be  mentioned  i  They  lived  marj 
seven  years,  aiid  at  last  died  together  i 
(he  Eame  hour  of  the  same  day. 

Roger  having  passed  his  first  years  nndei 
of  Ills  parents,  was  adopted  into  th«  faiuil 
toiiy  WiiigQeld,  who  maintained  him,  a 
mitted  his  education,  with  that  of  his  e 
to  the  care  of  one  Bond,, 4  domcstick  tu 
very  e^tly  discovered  an  uniisual  fouJues: 
raturc  by  an  eager  perusal  of  l^nglish  hoc 
having  passed  happily  through  the  ichola 
iliineuts,  was  put,  ia  1 530,  by  hb  paUi 
field,  to  St.  John's  college,  Carobiidge. 

Ascham  enlered  Cambridge  at  a  time 
last  great  revolution  of  the  inte]l«£lual  w 
fillitig  every  acadeoiical  niiiid  with  ardoi 
^iety.  The  di^strudlion  of  the  Consti 
litaa  empire  had  driven  the  Greeks  w 
language  into  the  interior  parts  of ,  Europi 


\ 
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to  teach  or  to  learn,  was  at  once  tlie  business 
and  the  pleasure  of  the  academical  life ;  and  an 
emulation  of  stndy  was  raised  by  Chcke  and  Smith, 
to  which  even  the  present  age  perhaps  owes  many 
^vantages,  without  remembering  or  knowing  its 
benefactors. 

Ascham  soon  resolved  to  unite  himself  to  those 
vho  were  enlarging  the  bounds  of  knowledge,  and, 
imoiediately  upon  his  admission  into  the  college^ 
applied- himself  to  the  study  of  Greek.  Those 
who  were  zealous  for  the  new  learning,  were  often 
no  great  friends  to  the  old  reHgion;  and  Ascham, 
as  he  became  a  Grecian,  became  a  Protestant. 
The  reformation  was  not  jet  begun  ;  disail'e^ioa 
to  Popery  was  considered  as  a  crime  justly  pa« 
Bisbed  by  exclusion  from  favour  and  preferment, 
and  was  not  jet  openly  professed,  though  supersti* 
tioQ  was  gradually  losing  its  hold  upon  the 
publick.  The  study  of  Greek  was  reputable 
enough,  and  Ascham  pursued  it  with  diligence 
and  success  equally  conspicuous,  lie  thought  a 
language  might  be  most  easily  learned  by  teaching 
it;  and  when  he  had  obtained  some  proficiency 
in  Greek,  read  le6lures,  while  he  was  yet  a  boy, 
to  other  boys,  who  were  desirous  of  instruction. 
His  industry  was  much  encouraged  by  Pcmber, 
a  man  of  great  eminence  at  that  time,  thongh  ( 
know  not  that  he  has  left  any  monuments  be. 
Mod  him,  but  what  the  gratitude  of  his  friend^ 
Wd  scholars  ha?  bestowed.  He  was  one  of 
the  great  cncouragers  of  Greek  learning,  and 
particularly  applauded  Ascham's  ledtures,  assur- 
hig  him  in  a  letter  of-  which  Graunt  has  pre- 
ferred an  extradt,  that  he  would  gain  more  know- 
ledge  by  explaining  one  of  iEsop's  fables  to  a  boy, 
than  by  hearing  one  of  Homer's  poems  expVauvv:^^ 
fy  another. 


connidercd  as  ^  second  birth.  Dr.  Me 
m^lcr  of  the  ca\\e.gc.,  a'tnas,  asAschu 
"  mpanly  learned  himself,  l«it  no  mean 
ger  of  learuiug  in  others,"  clandcsllBely 
his  clu6tioD,  though  he.  opealf  teemed 
eppose  it,  aud  al'terwardii  lo  ceniure  it 
Ascba.in  was  knowa  (ci  £&vaur  th£  new  ( 
ftnd  the  master  himself  was  accuiicd  af  ; 
uajust  preference  to  tbe  Northern  ipei; 
the  ta^ioDs  into  wbicb  this  nation  w* 
before  wcconid  find  any  more  imporfant 
disseotion,  thati  that  some  were  burn  oa 
thern  and  some  oil  the  Southern  side 
Aoy  £ause  is  suDicietit  for  t  quarrel  ;  asi 
]«tH  oif-the  ?«orth  and  ^oulh  lived  long  in 
mosity,  that  it  wasulhoiight  necemry  at  I 
keep  them  guiet  by  cliuking  one  proftor  e 
from  each. 

He  seems  (o  have  beci  hitherto  support 

IJounty  of    W'in^lield,  which   his  attaini 

-  fellowship  now  treed  him  from  the  neccss 


o»rded  t»  hare  preserved   the  most  grateful  and 
:   j        affe^ionate    reyerence    for    Wingfield,     and    to 
have  ncfev  grown  wearj   of  Feoounting  his  be- 
Befits. 

His  veputstion  stiil  increased,  and  many  resort- 
td  to  kis  chamber  to  hear  the  Greek  writert 
explained.  JHe  was  likewise  emifK^nt  for  other  ac« 
3M  I  complishmentisv  By  the  advice  of  Pembcr,  he  had 
learned  to  play  or  roiisical^  inctpoinents,  and  he  was 
ODeof  the  few  who  excelled  in  the  mechanical  art 
of  writing,  which  then  began  to  be  cultivated  among 
u,  and  in  which  we  now  surpass  all  other  nations. 
He  not  only  wrote  his  pages  with  neatness,  but  em« 
bdlished  them  with  elegant  draughts  and  illnmina. 

d'ic^*!  !*^**  ^^  ^^  ^^  that  time  so  highly  valued,  that 
it  contributed  ipauch  both  to*  hi^  fame  and  bit 
bttane. 

dl^^^^  '^  became  master  of  arts  in  March  1537,  in  hia 
e^os4  ^CBty .first  year;  and  then,  if  not  before,  com« 
:heN>|  ftenced  tutor,  and  pabliekly  undertook  the  edn** 
•f  Ti&i  *^ion  of  young  men.  A  tutor  of  one  and 
tfaei^t  twenty,  however  accomplished  with  learning',  how« 
;ur3i>'^^  ifer  exalted- by  genius,  would  now  gain,  little  reve« 
^uo-:Qf-  lence  or  obedience;  but  in  those-  days  of  disci. 
?n  j^  Jdlneand  regularity,  the  authority  of  the  satutea 
easily  supplied  that  of  the  teacher:  all  power  that 
'  ^J^  was  lawful  was  reverenced.  Besides,  young  tutora 
^':- '        itd  still  younger  pupils. 

f'  ^  Ascham  is  said  to  have  courted  his  scholass  tO' 

If ndy  by  every  incitement,  to  have  treated  tfaem 
with  great  kindness,  and  to  have  taken=  care  at 
once  to  instill'  learning  and  piety,  to  enlighten  their 
Bindi,  and  to  form  their  manners.  Many  of  his 
icholars  rose  to  great  eminence  ;  and  among  thenv 
'William  Grindal  was  so  much  distinguished,  that^ 

hj  ClMk«'9  itcammendatioii^  bo  iiu  aaU«i;  W 
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Court,  as  a  proper  master  of  languages  for  the  I 
dy  Elizabeth. 

There  was  yet  no  established  lecturer  of  Gree! 
tiic  university  therefore  appointed  Ascham  to  r< 
in  the  open  schools,  and  paid  him  out  of  the  pi 
lick  purse  an  honorary  stipend,  such  as  was  th 
reckoned  sufficiently  liberal,  A  ledture  was  aft 
wards  founded  by  king  Henry,  and  he  then  quiti 
the  schools,  but  continued  to  explain  Greek  auth' 
in  his  own  college. 

He  was  at  first  an  opponent  of  the  new  prone 
ciation  introduced,  or  rather  of  the  ancient  rest< 
ed,  about  this  time  by  Choke  and  Smith,  and  ma 
some  cautious  struggles  for  the  common  pra6ti< 
which  the  credit  and  dignity  of  his  aittagoni 
did  not  permit  him  to  defend  very' pnblickiy, 
with  much  vehemence:  nor  were  they  long  1 
antafi;onists ;  for  either  his  atfe^tion  for  their  mer 
or  his  convi6^ion  of  the  cogency  of  their  arg 
mcnts^  soon  changed  his  opinion  and  his  prac^ic 
and  he  adhered  ever  after  to  their  method 
utterance. 

Of  this  controversy  it  is  not  necessary  to  give 
rircumstautiai  account ;  something  of  it  may  I 
found  in  Strype's  Life  of  Smith,  and  something 
leaker's  Rctlections  upon  Learning ;  it  is  sufilcie 
to  remark  horc,  that  Cheke's  proi;iun ciation  nv 
that  which  now  prevails  in  the  schools  of  En 
land.  Disquisitions  not  only  verbal,  but  mer€ 
literal,  are  too  minute  for  popular  narration. 

He  was  not  less  eminent  as  a  writer  of  Lat 
than  as  a  teacher  of  Greek.  All  the  publi 
letters  of  the  university  were  of  his  compositio 
and  as  little  qualiticatious  must  often  bring  gn 
abilities  into  notice,  he  was  recommended  to  ti 
Ziooourable  cTn\^\oYme\\t  not  less  by  the  ucatn* 
of  bis  hand  tViau  t]tv^  A^^wio.^  vil>M&  '«x.^\i. 
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However  great  ivas  his  Jeamitig,  he  was  not 
ilwajs  immured  in  his  ekaiultcr; -bat,  being  vale* 
tudinary,  and  weak  of  body,  thonght  it- necessary 
to  spend  many  hours'  ia^uch- exercises  a»  might 
best  relieTe  him  after  the  fatigue  of  study.  Jlis 
fiTOurite  amusement  was  archery,  iu  which  he 
ipent,  or,  in  the  opinion  of;  others,  lostio  much 
time,  that  those  whom  cipher  his^'fiE^its  or  rvirtues 
made  his  enemies,  and  perhaps  sonie  whosi^  kind* 
ne£s  wished  him  always  worthily  employed,  did 
Bot  scruple  to  censure  his  practice^  ^as  unsuitable 
to  a  man  professing  learning,  and  perhaps  of  bad 
cuinple  in  a  place  of  education. 

To  free  himself  from  this  censure  was  one  of  the 
WtfOQB  for  which  he  published,  in  1544,  his.; 
'  ^'  Toxophilus,  or  the  schole  or  partitions  of  shoots 
■9,"  in  which  he  joins  the  praise  with  the  precepts 
tf  archery.  He  designed  not  only  to  teach  the 
Vt  of  shooting,  but  to  give  an  example  of  di6tion 
iK>re  natural  and  more  truVy  English  than  was 
Ved  by  the  common  writers  of  that  age,  whom  he 
ttniurcs  for  mingling  exotic  terms  with  their 
Utire  language,  and  of  whom  he  complains,  that 
ftey  were  made  authors,  not  by  skill  or  education, 
kt  by  arrogance  and  temerity. 

fie  has  not  failed  in  either  of  his  purposes.     He 

hu  sufficiently  yindicated  archery  as  an  innocent, 

Alntary,  useful,  and  liberal  diversion ;  and  if  his 

precepts  are  of  no  great  use,  he  has  only  shown, 

by  one  example  among  many,  how  little  the  hand. 

can  derive  from  the  mind,  how  little  intelligence 

can  conduce  to  dexterity.     In  every  art,  practice 

h  mach ;   in  arts  manual,    prad^tice  is  almost  tho 

whole.      Precept  can  at  moist  but  warn  against 

error,  it  (vin  never  bestow  excellence 

The  bow  has  been  so  long  disused,  that  mo%l 
English    readers  bare   forgouen   iU  impoitaivcef 


fiar  priseR,  by  whicb  every  man  was 
Krchery  from  bis  infancy,  gave  ua  iosup 
vantBge,  the  bow  requiring  more  pratU 
iiil  use  than  any  other  instrument  of  oUc 

Fire  arms  were  tben  in  their  infancy ',  i 
batteiing.piuCea  had  been  tame  time  i 
know  not  whether  any  soldiers  were  a 
hand-guns  when  the  '''  Toxophilus"  wan 
lished.  They  were  soon  aftei  used  by  tl 
troops,  ,whom  other  nations  made  haste  f 
bnt  how  little  they  couid  yet  effect,  w 
dentood  from  the  account  given  by  tbiB 
Withor  of  the  "  Kxercise  far  the  Norfolk 

"  The  frrst  mu:jkets  were  very  heavy, 
Bot  be  fired  without  a  rest ;  they  iiad  ma 
and  barrels  of  a  wide  bore,  that  earru 
ball  and  chaise  of  powder,  aad  did  ex 
s  greater  distuiG& 

**  The  musketeers  on  a  march  carried 
rant*  and  ammiinitliiiv.   anil  huti  linva  tn 
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Hhvy  carried  their  ammanitioii  in  bandeliers,  which 
Were  broad  belts  that  came  over  the  shoaldcr,  to 
which  were  himg  several  little  cases  of  wood  co* 
vered  with  leather,  each  containing  a  charge  of 
powder ;  the  balls  they  carried  loose  in  a  poach ; 
tnd  they  had  also  a  priming-horn  hanging  by 
ibeir  side. 

^^  The  old  English  writers  call  those  large  inns« 
kcl0  calivers :  the  harquebuise  was  a  lighter  piece^ 
that  eould  be  fired  without  a  rest.  The  match- 
lock was  fired  by  a  match  fixed  by  a  kind  of  tongt 
i&  the  se/pe;ntifie  or  cock,  which,  by  pulling  the 
trigger,  maa  brought  down  with  great  quickness 
upon  the  priming  in  the  pan^  over  which  there 
^as  a  sliding  cover,  which  was  drawn  back  by  the 
knd  jnst  at  the  time  of  firing.  There  was  a  grea^t 
deal  of  nicety  and  care  required  to  fit  the  match 
properly  to  the  cock,  so  as  to  come  down  exactly 
tnie  on  the  priming,  to  blow  the  ashes  from  the 
coal,  and  to  guard  the  p^n  from  the  sparks  that 
feu  fi-om  it.  A  great  deal  pf  thne  was  also  lost  ia 
takiag  it  ont  of  th;e  coek,  and  returning  it  be- 
tween the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  every  time  that 
the  piece  was  fired :  and  wet  wcathe^  often  rcBy 
(|ered  the  matches  useless.'^ 

While  this  was  the  state  of  fire  ftrm«,  and  this 
Itate  continued  among  us  to  the  civil  war  with 
very  little  im)jrovement,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
loTig-bow  was  preferred  by  Sir  ^hoi^&s  Smithy 
who  wrote  of  the  choice  ipf  weapons  in  the  reig^ 
ofqnren  Elizabeth,  when  the  use  of  the  bow  still 
continued,  though  the  musket  was  gradually  pre- 
tailing.  Sir  John  llayward,  a  writer  yet  later, 
has,  in  his  History  ot  the  IMormau  kings,  endea- 
ronred  to  evince  the  superiority  of  the  archer 
:o  the  musketeer :  however,  in  the  long  pe«ice  o\ 
iing  iamesj  the  bow  was  wholly  forgotten*    GkWD^ 
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hare  from  that  time  beea  the  weapons  of  the  Ei 
lish^  aa  of  other  nations,  and,  as  they  are  m 
improTed,  are  certainly  more  efficacious. 

Ascham  had  yet  another  reason,  if  not  1 
writing  his  book,  at  least  for  presenting  it  to  ki 
Henry.  £ngland  was  not  then,  what  it  may 
now  justly  termed,  the  capital  of  literature ;  a 
therefore  those  who  aspired  to  superior  degrees 
exceliemce,  thought  it  necessary  to  travel  io 
other  countries.  The  purse  of  Ascham  was  n 
equal  to  the  expence  of  peregrination  ;  and  ther 
fore  he  hoped  to  have  it  augmented  by  a  pensio 
Nor  was  he  wholly  disappointed ;  for  jthc  kii 
rewarded  him  with  an  yearly  payment  of  t< 
pounds. 

A  pension  of  ten  pounds  granted  by  a  king  < 
ESpgland  to  a  man  of  letters  appears  to  modei 
readers  so  contemptible  a  benefa^ion,  that  it . 
not  unworthy  of  enquiry  what  might  be  its  Tala 
at  that  time,  and  how  much  Ascham  might  be  en 
riched  by  it.  Nothing  is  more  uncertain  than  th 
estimation  of  wealth  by  denominated  money ;  th 
precious  metals  never  retain  long  the  same  pro 
portion  to  real  commodities,  and  the  same  name 
in  different  ages  do  not  imply  the  same  quautit 
of  metal;  so  that  it  is  equally  difficult  to  knoi 
how  much  money  was  contained  in  any  nomim 
sum,  and  to  find  what  any  supposed  quantity  < 
gold  or  silver  wpuld  purchase;  both  which  ai 
necessary  to  the  commensuration  of  money,  or  tb 
adjustment  of  proportion  between  the  same  sun 
at  .ditl'erei>t  periods  of  time. 

A  numeral  pound  in   king  Henry's  time  coi 

tained,  as  now,  twenty  shillings;  and  therefore 

must  \)e  inquired  what  twenty  shillings  could  pe 

form*     Biead-coru  is  the  most  certain  standard  • 

the  necessaries  ol  Vife.    \s'\ivi^\.>*i3kSk  %'cw^^^lly  so! 


ttth^time  for  one  shiiliug  the  bushel;  if  there. 
^Tii  we  take  five  shillings  the  bushel  for  the  current 
price,  ten  pounds  were  equivalent  to  fifty.  But 
bere  is  danger  of  a  fallacy.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  M'heat  was  the  general  bread-corn  of  that 
age;  and  if  rye^  barley,  or  oats,  were  the  com- 
tton  food,  and  wheat,  as  I  suspect,  o/ily  a  delicacy, 
the  value  of  wheat  will  not  regulate  the  price  of 
other  things.  This  doubt  however  is  in  favour  of 
Ascham;  for  if  we  raise  the  worth  of  wheat,  we 
nise  that  of  his  pen&ion. 

But  ihe  value  of  money  has  another  variation, 
^'hich  we  are  still  less  able  to  ascertain :  the  rules 
of  custom,  or  the  diiferent  needs  of  artificial  life, 
make  that  revenue  little  at  one  time  which  is  great 
^  aaother.     Men  are  rich  and  poor  not  only  in 
proportion  to  what  they  have,  but  to  what  they 
^anf.      In  some  ages   not  only   necessaricf  are 
cheaper,  but  fewer  things  are  necessary.     lu  the 
Age  of  Ascham  most  of  the  elegances  and  expencei 
of  our  present  fashions  were  unknown:  commerce 
liad  not  yet  distributed  supertiuity  through  the 
lower  classes  of  the  people,  and  the  character  of 
>  student  implied  frugality,  and  required  no  splen. 
dour  to  support  it.     His  pension,  therefore,  reck- 
oning together  the  wants  which  he  could  supply, 
and  the  wants  from  which  he  was  exempt,  m^y  be 
estimated,  in  my  opinion,  at  more  tlian  one  hun* 
drcd  pounds  a  year ;  which  added  to  the  income  of 
Lis  fellowship,  put  him  far  enough  above  distress. 

This  was  an  year  of  good  fortune  to  Ascham. 
He  was  chosen  orator  to  the  university,  on  the 
removal  of  Sir  John  Chekc  to  court,  where  he  was 
made  tutor  to  prince  Edward.  A  man  once  dis« 
tinguished  soon  gains  admirers.  Ascham  was  now 
received  to  notice  by  many  of  the  nobility,  a^d  hf 
great  ladies^  among  whom  it  was  then  tki^  ia^iovL 
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King  Edward  and  his  council,  Ascham,  « 
knowD  to  favour  it,  bad  a  new  grant  of  . 
sion,  and  continued  at  Cambridge,  wlicre 
in  great  familiarity  with  Bucer,  who  had  be 
ed  from  Germany  to  tlie  professorship 
nity.  But  his  retirement  was  soon  at  an  e: 
in  1548  his  pupil  Grindal,  the  master 
Princess  Elizabeth,  died,  and  the  Prince 
bad  already  some  acquaintance  with  Ascha 
ed  him  from  his  college  to  direct  her  studi 
obeyed  the  summons,  as  we  may  easily  belie 
readiness,  and  for  two  years  iustrdcted  I 
great  diligence;  but  then,  bcin^ disgusted  ' 
her  or  her  domesticks,  perhaps  eager  for 
change  of  life,  he  left  her  without  her  consi 
returned  to  the  university.  Of  this  precl 
he  long  repented ;  and,  as  those  who  are  ni 
tomed  to  disrespc^  cannot  easily  forgiri 
prdbably  felt  the  effects  of  his  impruduno 

(loath. 
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Ae  Pkads  ia  Greek,  as  he  has  related  m  hii 
Schooimagier. 

In  the  year  1550  he  attended  Morisine  to  Greri« 
nany,  and  wandered  over  great  part  of  the  coun^ 
try,  making  obserrations  upon  ail  that  appeared 
worthy  of  his  cariosity^  and  coutra^ting  acquaint* 
ance  with  men  of  learning.  To  his  correspondent 
Starmius  he  paid  a  visit;  but  Sturmius  was  not  at 
homC)  and  those  two  illustrious  friends  never  saw 
each  other.  During  the  course  of  this  embassy,  As. 
cham  undertook  to  improve  Morisine  in  Greek,  and 
for  four  days  in  the  week  explained  some  passages 
in  Herodotus  every  morning,  and  more  than  two 
hundred  verses  of  Sophocles  or  Euripides  every  after* 
noon.  He  read  with  him  likewise  some  of  the  orati* 
9ns  of  Demosthenes,  On  the  other  days  he  compi* 
kd  the  letters  of  business,  and  in  the  night  filled  up 
hii  diary,  digested  his  remarks,  and  wrote  private 
letters  to  his  friends  in  England,  and  particularly  to 
those  of  his  college,  whom  he  continually  exhorted 
tp  perseverance  in  study.  Amidst  all  the  pleasures 
of  novelty  which  his  travels  supplied,  and  in  thedig<> 
nity  of  his  publick  station,  he  preferred  the  tran- 
luillity  of  private  study,  and  the  quiet  of 
academical    retirement.      The    reasonableness    of 

his    choice    has    been    always    disputed ;    and 

I  the  contrariety   of  human   interests   and  dis. 

isitions,  the  controversy  will  not  easily  bede« 

led. 

He   made  a  short  excursion   into   Italy,    and 

ntions   in   his   Schoolmaster  with   great  seve- 

r  the   vices    of    Venice.     JIc  was  desirous  of 

ting   Trent   while    the   council    were   sitting ; 

the  scantiness  of  his  purse  defeated  his  curi» 

I  this  journey  he  wrote  his  Report  and  Dif^ 
w  of  the  Affairs  in  Germany ^  in  wbickYift  ^&« 
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and  Ascham's  pension  and  hopes  were  at  a 
tie  therefore  retired  to  his  fellowship  in  a 
disappointment  and  despair,  which  his  bioj 
has  endeavoured  to  express  in  the  deepest  s 
plaintive  declamation.  ^'  He  was  deprivcc 
his  support,"  says  Graunt,  '^  stripped  of  his  f 
and  cut  off  from  the  assistance  of  his  frienc 
had  now  lost  their  influence ;  so  that  he  1 
Pii.i:MiN4.  NEC  Pa^EDiA,  neither  pension  no 
to  support  him  at  Cambridge."  ~  There  is  n 
due  to  a  rhetorician's  account  cither  of  | 
CYil.  The  truth  is,  that  Ascham  still  ha 
fellowship  all  that  in  the  early  part  of  his 
given  him  plenty,  and  might  have  lived  1 
other  inhabitants  of  the  college,  with  the  ad 
of  more  knowledge  and  higher  reputatioi 
notwithstanding  his  love  of  academical  reti 
he  had  now  too  long  eujoye4  the  pleasures  i 
tivities  of  publick  life^  to  return  withagoo( 
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Fbilip  and  Marjr,  with  a  salarj  of  twenty  pounds  a 
year. 

Soon  after  his  admission  to  his  new  employment, 
h  gave  an  extraordinarj  specimen  of  his  abilities 
t&d  diligence,  by  composing  and  transcribing  with 
.  bbufaal  elegance,  in  three  days,  forty.sev en  letters 
to  princes  and  personages,  of  whom  cardinals  were 
tiie  lowest. 

How   Ascham  who  was  known  to  be  a  Pro^ 
testant,    could    prescrTC    the    favour    of    Gardi. 
Bcr,  and  bold  a  place  of  honour   and  profit  in 
^neen  Mary's  court,  it  must  be  very  natural  to 
CBquire*     Cheke,  as  is   well  knoMU,   was   com- 
pelled to  a   recantation;   aud  M'hy  Ascham  was 
ipared,    cannot    now    be    discovered.      Graunt, 
It  a  time  when  the  transacHous  of  queen  Mary's 
i6gn   must  have   been   well    enough  remember- 
id,  declares  that  Ascham  always  made  open  pro- 
^ion   of  the  Reformed   religion,  and  that  £n« 
glesfieid   and  others  often  endeavoured  to  incite 
Clardiner   against    him,    but    found    their  accu- 
lltions  rejected  with   contempt:  yet  he  allows^ 
tliat  suspicions  and  charges  of  temporisation  and 
Compliance    had    somewhat    sullied    his    reputa-* 
tion.     The  author   of  the  Bic^raphia  Britannica 
conjcdtnres,  that  he  owed  his  saiV;ty  to  his   inno^ 
cence  and   usefulness;  mat  it   would   have   been 
unpopular  to  attack  a  man  so  little  liable  to  cen- 
tre, and  that  the  loss  of  his  pen  could  not   have 
been  easily  supplied.     But  the  truth  is,  that  mora- 
lity was  never  sulfered  in  the  days  of  persecution 
to  protect  heresy:  nor  are  we   sure  that  Ascham 
Was  more  clear  from  common  failings  than  those 
irho  sutlered   more;  and   whatever   might  be  his 
sibilities,  they  were  not  so  necesiiary  but  Gardiner 
conld  have   easily  filled  his  place    wHth    av\o\.Vv^x 
•ccretar/.    Nothing  is  more  vaiu  thau  at  2^  OLViXak.w\ 


loroorne ;  ana  ot  many  wiiy  enouia  i 
iiappen  to  be  oae  ?  He  seems  ta 
jcalm  and  pTudent,  and  content  nitb 
which  he  was  yufferi'il  to  enjoy :  a  mi 
*iour  that  seldom  fails  tu  produce  securii 
beea  abroad  in  the  lajt  years  of  king  ^ 
bad  at  least  girea  no  recent  pfience. 
tainly,  accordiog  to  his  owb  opinion, 
jianger;  for  in  the  next  year  he  resigne 
ship,  which  by  Gardiner's  favour  he  hi 
to  lipid,  though  not  rasiduat;  and  m 
garet   Howe,    a  young   geutlewomau 

He  waB  distiflgnisbed  in  this  reign  bj 
off:ardinal  Pole,  aman  of  great  candui 
and  gentleness  of  manners,  and  particul 
ior  his  skill  -in  Lalin,  whq  though 
Aschati's  style;  of  which  it  is  uo  im 
itroof,  that  when  Pole  was  desirous  of  c 
uig  a  speech  made  by  bimsclf  as  legati 
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fo  the  presence  of  the  queen,  assisted  her  private 
•todies,  and  partook  of  her  diversions;  sometimes 
Rsd  to  her  in  the  learned  languages,  and  sometimes 
IiUyed  with  her  st  draughts  and  chess ;  he  added 
lothing  to  his  twenty  pounds  a  year  but  the  pre- 
bend  of  Westwsng  in  the  church  of  York,  which 
iras  giTcn  him  tie  year  following.  His  fortune  was 
tkerefore  not  pioportionate  to  the  rank  which  his 
ofices  and  repu:ation  gave  him,  or  to  the  favour  in 
vkich  he  seemed  to  stand  with  his  mistress.  Of 
this  parsimoniais  allotment  it  is  again  a  hopeless 
9fuck  to  inqnre  the  reason.  The  queen  was  not 
■aturally  bouniful,  and  perhaps  did  not  think  it 
accessary  to  ditinguish  by  any  prodigality  of  kind. 
MM  a  man  ^o  had  formerly  deserted  her,  and 
whom  the  migit  still  suspedt  of  serving  rather  for 
bterest  than  sdfcAion.  Graunt  exei*ts  his  rheto- 
rical powers  11  praisp  of  Ascham's  disinterested- 
BMs  and  contmpt  of  money  ;  and  declares^  that 
thuogh  he  wasui'ten  reproached  by  his  friends  with 
■egle^  of  his  -wn  interest,  he  never  wonld  ask 
lay  thing,  an<  inflexibly  refused  all  presents  which 
bit  ofhco  or  imgtucd  interest  induced  any  to  ofifer 
kim.  Camde^  however,  imputes  the  narrow- 
ness of  his  ondition  to  his  love  of  dice  and 
cock-fights :  nd  Graunt,  forgetting  himself,  al- 
lows that  Asham  was  sometimes  thrown  into 
agonies  by  diippointed  czpedtations.  It  may  bo 
easily  discov«:d  from  his  SclwolmasteTy  that  he 
felt  his  wants,though  he  might  negledt  to  supply 
them  ;  and  W4  are  left  to  suspe^i  that  he  shewed 
his  contempt  f  money  only  by  losing  at  play. 
If  this  was  h  pradlice,  we  may  excuse  Eliza- 
beth, who  kor  the  domesti^k  chara6ter  of  her 
serrants,  if  sh*  did  not  ^ive  much  to  hWA  who  wai 
lavisib  of  a  titth 


lie  vas  inrited  by  Sir  ii)Jward  Sa<kriIIe 
the  Sehoolinaster,  a  treatiie  on  edicstion, 
occasion  which  he  relates  in  the  b^inniu 
book. 

This  work,  though  begun  witL  ala> 
hopes  of  a  considerable  reward,  ras  in 
by  the  death  of  the  patron,  and  aftewardi 
fiillj  and  slowly  finished,  in  the  goam 
poiafment,  under  the  pressure  of  dttress, 
the  author's  disinclination  or  dejedoa  I 
be  found  no  tokens  in  the  work,  whch  ist 
with  great  vigour,  and  finished  witl  great 
cy  ',  and  perhaps  contains  the  bust  Ldvice 
■Tsr  givuu  for  the  study  of  language. 

This  treatise'he  completed,  but  dd  not 
for  that  porerty  which  in  our  dys  di 
Ihors  so  hastily  in  such  numbers  t  the 
the  time  of  Ascham,  I  believe  lebari 
from  it.     The   printers    gare  tittl    for 
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found  it  necessary  to  forbear  any  Intense  applica. 
tion  of  the  mind  from  dinner  to  bed- time,  and 
rose  to  read  and  write  earjy  in  the  morning.'  lie 
was  for  some  years  be^icaliy  feverish  ;  and  though 
he  fonnd  some  alleviation  of  his  distemper,  never 
obtained  a  perfe^  recovery  of  his  health.  The 
immediate  cause  of  his  last  sickness  was  too  close 
application  to  the  composition  of  a  poem,  which 
he  purposed  to  present  to  the  queen  on  the  day 
of  her  accession.  To  finish  this,  he  forbore  to  sleep 
at  his  accustomed  hours,  till  in  December  1^6Si  he 
fell  sick  of  a  kind  of  lingering  disease,  which 
Graunt  has  not  named,  nor  accurately  described. 
The  most  afilid^ive  symptom  was  want  of  sleep', 
which  he  endeavoured  to  obtain  by  the  motion  of 
a  cradle.  Growing  every  day  weaker,  he  found  it 
vain  to  contend  with  his  distemper,  and  prepared 
♦o  die  with  the  resignation  and  piety  of  a  true 
Christian.  He  was  attended  on  his  death-bed  by 
Gravet,  vicar  of  St.  Sepulchre,  and  Dr.  Nowel, 
the  learned  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  who  gave  ample  tes* 
timqny  to  the  decency  and  devotion  of  his  conclu« 
diug  life.  He  frequently  testified  his  desire  of  that 
dissolution  which  he  soon  obtained.  His  funeral 
sermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  Nowel. 

Roger  Ascham  died  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his 
age,  at  a  time  when,  according  to  the  general 
course  of  life,  much  ipight  yet  have  been  expedled 
from  him,  and  when  he  might  have  hoped  for  moch 
Ihnn  others  :  but  his  abilities  and  his  wants  were  at 
an  end  together  ;  and  who  can  determine,  whether 
fie  was  cut  off  from  advantages,  or  rescued  froni 
calaaiities  I  He  appears  to  have  been  not  much 
qualified  for  the  improvement  of  his  fortune.  His 
disposition  was  kind  and  social ;  he  delighted  \tl 
the  pleasures  of  conversation,  and  was  pxobaAA^  ti^ 
mudi  jaclmedtQ  business^    This  may  be  ^\xsi^^^^^ 
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fmn  the  ptneity  off  his  writitfg^.  He  hik  * 
'fteliiiid  hioi)  and  of  that  little  ndthiog  wis 
ed  bf  himself  but  the  Tosaphiius,  and  theac 
Crermany.  The  Schoolmaster  was  printe 
widow }  and  the  epistles  were  colledied  bj 
who  dedicated  them  to  queen  £lizafcbe(h^ 
tnig^ht.  hare  an  opportonity  of  recSfummendin 
Giles  Asoham  to  her  patronage*  The^  di 
was  not  lost  t  the  young  mad  was  made, 
queen's  mandate^  fellow  of  a  college  in  Ca: 
whpre  he  obtained  considerable  reputation 
was  the  effe^  of  his  widow's  dedication  to 
not  known :  jit  may  be  hoped  thiat  Aschan 
obtained  for  hb  fomily^  after  his  decease, 
port  which  he  did  not  in  his  life  tery  ph 
procure  them. 

Whether  he  was  poor  by  his  own  faul 
fault  of  others,  cannot  now  be  decided  ; 
certain  that  many  have  been  rich  with  le 
*  His  philological   learning  would  have  gai 
honour  in  any  country  ;  and  among  us  it 
}y  call  for  that  reference  which  all  nati 
^to  those  who  first  rouse  them  from  ignora 
kindle  among  them  the  light  of  literature, 
manners  nothing  can  be  said  but  from  his 
timony,  and  that  of  his  contemporaries. 
who  mention  him  allow  him  many  virti 
courtesy,    benevolence,    and  liberality, 
brated ;    and  of  his  piety  we  have  not 
testimony  of  his  friends,  but  the  eviden 
writings. 

That  his  English  works  have  been  so  1 
ledted  Is  a  proof  of  the  uncertainty  of 
fame.  He  was  scarcely  known  as  an  ] 
^is  own   language  till  Mr.  Upton  pub) 

JfekQolmwtsr  wvt\v  \^«c\3A4k  iaA^<»>    S 
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pieces  were  read  only  by  those  few  who  delight 
10  obsolete  books ;  but  As  they  are  dow  collc6ted 
into  one  rohime,  with  the  addition  of  some  let« 
ters  never  printed  before,  tlie  publick  has  aq 
pppprtunity  of  recompensing  the  injury,  and 
allotting  Ascham  the  reputation  due  t^  Itis'lLnoiif^ 
Mf^p  aad  his  eloquence* 
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LETTERS. 


LETTER  I.  JV  Mr,  James  Elfhiwstoic. 

PEAR  SI^  S^t.  25th,  1750. 

X  OtJ  hare  as  I  fiod  bjr  every  kind  of  OTidence^ 
lost  an  excellent  mothejr ;  and  I  hope  you  will  not 
think  me  incapable  of  partaking  of  your  grief.     I 
^H  a  mother,    now    cighty.two  years  of  age, 
^bom,  therefore,  I  must  soon  lose,  unless  it  please 
^od  that  she  rather  should  moam  for  me.     I  read 
^e  letters    in  which  you  relate  your  mother's 
<itiath  to  Mrs.  Strafaan,  and  think    I  do  myself 
^onoar,  when  I  tell  you,  that  I  read  them  with 
^^rs ;  but  tears  are  neither  to  ifouj  nor  to  m€,  of 
^^y  farther  use,  when  once  the  tribute  of  nature 
^^  been  paid.     The  business  of  life  summons  as 
^^ay  from  useless  gritf,  and  calls  us   to  the  exer- 
cise of  those  Tirtues  of  which  we  are  lamenting  our 
^«prI?ation. 

l^he  greatest  benefit  which  one  friend  can  confer 
J^Pon  another,  is  to  guard,  and  excite,  and  elevate 
^  Yirtues.     This  your  mother  will  still  perform^  \C 
^^U  diligent]/ preserve  the  memory  oi  Viet  VVLe^^iVLi^ 
^^ker  death  :  a  lifey  so  far  as  1  qaa  leata^  u^lxA 


ner  lastruetions  or  example  nave 
Whether  this  be  more  than  a  pleasing 
just  opinion  of  supaiafe  spirits,  is,  ii 
great  importapce  to  )i9,  vheo  wc  confiii 
Bs  a6)ing  ujidcr  (he  eye  of  God :  yet,  t 
is  something  pleasing  in  the  belief,  tha 
tion  from  those  whom  we  l9*e  is  meftl 
and  it  may  be  a  great  incitemeot  to  vir 
ship,  ifitean  be  made  probable,  th^t 
which  has  recciTed  the  divine  appro! 
canlinuc  to  eternity. 

There  is  one  eipcdiept,  by  which  ] 
some  degree,  poatinue  her  presence. 
down  ininutelj  ^hat  yoa  rctueinber 
your  earliest  jcare,  yoa  nill  read  it  wil 
sure,  and  receive  from  it  many  hints 
recoil eflioD,  whep  tine  sbaU  remove  he 
from  you,  and  your  grief  shall  be  ma 
neration.  To  tbb,  hj).wever  painful 
sent,  1  cannot  but  advise  yon,    as  to 
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LETTER  II.  To  Mrs.  Thraub. 

^DAMy  London,  Aug.  15, 1765 

onliaTe  really  so  good  an  opinion  ofoieas  jrbli 
s,  it  urill  not  be  necessary  to  inlonn  yon  iko^k 
ingly  I  miss  the  opportunity   of  coming  to 
lielmstone  in  Mr.  Thrale's  company;    or^. 
I  cannot  do  ivhat  I  "wish    first,    bow   ea« 
I  shall  catch  the  second  degree  of  pleasnr« 
Ding  to  you  and  biro,  as  soon  as  I  can  dis- 
)y  work  from  my  bands. 
1  afraid  to  makci  prcfmises  even  to  myself  ; 
hope  that  the  week  after  the  next  will  be 
id  of  my  present  business.     When  business 
e,  what  remains  but  pleasure  ?  and  'vihcre 
pleasure  be  sought,  but  under  Mrs.  Thrale's 
ice. 

not  blame  me  for  a  delay  by  which  I  must 
ID. much,  and  by  which  I  sufier  alone.  If 
OBot  think  I  am  good,  pray  think  I  am 
ig,  and  that  in  time  I  may  deserve  to  bcj 
ladam^  your,  Sfc» 


LETTER  in.     To  the  Same. 

.DAM,  Litchfield,  July  20,  1767. 

3UGH  I  hare  been  away  so  much  longer 
purposed  or  expected,  I  have  found  nothing 
ithdraws  my  ailc^iions  from  the  friends  whom 
tehiud,  or  which  makes  me  less  desirous  of  re* 
at  that  place  which  your  kindness  au^l^^^ 
*g  mJJow  me  to  call  my  home. 


^iit  complaint  ciiu  be  uf  no  nso  i  s 
•hpniil  1  di^presR  your  hopes  by  my  I 
I  suppose  it  is  the  condiliop  of  humai 
what  uever  will  be  dune,  and  to  hop 
"will  be  obtained.  But  arnoHg  the  vi 
ine  not  numbei'tttB  hope  which  I  hi 
|0Df J  dear  Aisdam,  joar,  ^c. 


LETTER  JV-     ToMr>.Tui 

UADAM,  Liuhfidd,  Al 

I  SET  out  on  Thursday  morning,  : 
ICOmpanioD,  to  whom  I  was  very  mm 
mure  agreeable  than  I  expected.  Wi 
fully  forward,  and  passed  the  night 
We  came  in  late,  and  went  out  earlj 


at  down  the  trees  in  George  Lane.  Efelyny  in 
m  book  of  Forest.  Trees,  tells  us  of  wicked 
nen  that  cnt  down  trees,  and  nerer  prospered  af« 
erwards}  yet  nothing  has  deterred  these  auda« 
tions  aldermen  from  fiolating  the  Hamadryads  of 
jreorge  Lane.  As  an  impartial  traveller  I  most 
lowerer  tell  that  in  Stow*8treet,  where  I  left  a 
Iraw-well,  I  have  fonnd  a  pump  ;  but  the  lading, 
irell  in  this  ill-fated  Greorge  Lane  lies  shamefolly 
leglc^ted. 

I  am  going  to-day  or  to-morrow  (to  Ashbourne  ; 
lut  I  am  at  a  loss  how  I  shall  get  back  in  time  to 
London^  Here  are  only  chance  coaches,  so  that 
ihcre  is  no  certainty  of  a  place.  If  I  do  not  come, 
«t  it  not  binder  your  journey.  I  can  be  but  a 
few  days  behind  you  ;  and  I  will  follow  in  th« 
Brighthelmstone  coach.     But  I  hope  to  come. 

I  took  care  to  tell  Miss  Porter^  that  I  hare  got 
Uiother  Lucy.  I  hope  she  is  well.  Tell  Mrs.  Sa* 
Nisbury,  that  I  beg  her  stay  at  Streatham,  for  little 
Lucy's  sak6.     I  am,  Sfc. 


LETTER  V.    To  the  Same. 

MADAM,  Litchfield,  July  11, 1770. 

SINCE  my  last  letter  nothing  eztraordin'ary  hat 
lappened.  Rheumatism,  which  has  been  rery 
roablesome,  is  grown  better.  I  have  not  jet 
eea  Dr.  Taylor,  and  July  runs  fast  away.  I 
ball  not  have  much  time  for  him,  if  he  delays 
inch  longer  to  come  or  send.  Mr.  Greene  the 
pothecary,  has  found  a  book,  whicli  teVVa  ^\w» 


i  am  not  whollj  BBattetlect  by  the  tea 
SAdier-Jtreet :  noii  can  forbear  to  mo 
when  old  Dames  vanish  away,  sad  uei 
their  place. 

Do  not,imaginej  Madam,  that  Iwrol 
Ih  the  sake  of  these  philosophical  medit 
irhen  I  began  it^  I  had  neither  Mr.  ( 
hit  book  in  my  thonghtj;  bnt  wu  i 
write,  and  did  not  know  what  1  Ik 
but  my  reipe£ts  to.  Mn.  Salnabury, 
Tiirale,  and  Uar^,  and  the  Aliuet. 
est  Madam,  yoar,  ^c. 


LETTER  VI.    ToMrs.Tu^i. 

DEAKEST  MADAU  Ashbourne, 

THERE  had  not  been  so  long  an 


while  he  was  yet  little  better  than  a  calf.  Mat« 
locky  I  am  afraid,  I  shall  not  see,  but  I  purpose 
to  see  Doredale,  and  after  all  thi^  seeing,  I  hop«- 
tpieeyou*    lam^  ^c* 


LETTER  VIL     To  the  Same. 

DEAR  MADAM.  Ashbourne,  July  3,  1771^ 

LAST  Saturday  I  came  t6  Ashbourne ;  the  dan« 
gen  or  the. pleasures  of  the  joorney  1  have  at 
present  no  disposition  to  recount ;  else  might  I 
paint  tho  beauties  6f  my  native  plains  ;  might  I 
tell  of  the  <^  smiles  of  nature,  and  the  charms  of 
*^.  art :"  else  might  I  relate  how  I  crossed  the  Staf« 
fordshire  canal,  one  of  the  greatest  efforts  of  hu- 
man labour,  and  human  contrivance;  which  from 
the  bridge  on  which  I  viewed  it,  passed  away 
on  either  side,  and  loses  itself  in  distant  regi- 
ons,  uniting  waters  that  nature  had  divided, 
and  dividing  lands  which  nature  had  united. 
I  might  tell  how  these  refledlions  fermented  in 
my  mind  till  the  chaise  stopped  at  Ashbourne, 
at  Ashbourne  in  the  Peak.  Let  not  the  barr^a 
name  of  the  Peak  terrify  you ;  I  hare  never 
wanted  strawberries  and  cream.  The  great  bull 
has  no  disease  but  age.  I  hope  in  time  to  be  like 
the  great  bull  ;  and  hope  you  will  be  like  him  toa 
a  himdred  years  hence.     I  am^  Sfc.  '^ 
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thing  from  MiM. 

Tbere  has  been  a  man  bcre  to-day  to  talu 
After  some  talk  he  went  to  »ee  the  bull,  a 
that  he  bad  seen  a  bigger.  Do  ^ou  ihia 
Hkpty  to  get  the  farm } 

To'v'ovs  strawberries  andcrean. 

Dr.  Taylor  u  mucb  better,  and  ray  rhei 
1b  less  panful.  Let  me  hear  in.  return  a 
good  of  you  and  Mrs>  Salusbury.  You 
the  Dog  and  Duck  :  things  (hat  are  at  hj 
always  slighted.  I  remember  that  Dr.  Gt 
Glouoeitcr,  seat  for  that  water  when  hb  w 
in  the  same  danger  ;  but  he  lived  near  ^1 
and  you  lire  near  the  Dog  and  Duck.  'J 
difi^cult  cases,  we  natiiraJly  trust  most  w 
leaat  know. 

W  hy  Bromefield,  inpfMing  that  a  lotion 
(ood,  ehonld  despise  laoiel-water  in  com 
mtb  hii  own  receipt,  I  do  not  see  ;  and  see ; 

■whv  }>o  uhlrnlA  lanirh    nf  f  hi.t  whirh  W^ll  Ih 
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LLTTERIX.     To  the  Same. 


MADAM,  Oaober  SI,  1772  . 

THOUGH  I  Am  just  informed,  that,  by  some  ac- 
cidental n^ligence,  the  letter,  i^hich  I  wrote 
on  Thursday  was  not  given  to  the  post,  yet  I 
cannot  refuse  myself  the  gratification  of  writmg 
again  to  my  knistress  ;  not  that  I  have  any  thing  to 
tell,  but  that,  by  showing  how  much  I  am  ^m. 
•ployed  upon  you,  I  hope  to  keep  yon.  from  for* 
getting  me. 

Do^Or  Taylor  asked  me  this  morning  on  what  I 
was  thinking  ?  and  I  was  thinking  on  Lucy.  I 
hope  Lucy  is  ^;good  girl.  But  she  cannot  yet  l)e 
so  |;ood  as  Quet!fiey«  1  have  got  nothing  yet  for 
Queeney's  cabinet. 

I  hope  dear  Hrs.  Salusbnry  grows  no  worse.  I 
wish  any  thing  could  be  found  that  would  mal^o 
h«r  better.  Yon  must  remember  her  admonition, 
and  bustle  in  the  brewhouse.  When '  I  come, 
yon  may  expe^  to  have  your  hands  lall  Ivith 
ail  of  us. 

'Our  bulls  and  cows  are  all  well ;  but  we  yet 
hate  the  man  that  had  seen  a  bigger  bull «  Our 
deer  have  died ;  but  many  are  \d[t%  Our  wa. 
terfall  at  the  garden  makcfs  a  great  roaring  this 
wet  weather. 

And  so  no  more  at  present  from^  Madatn^  yoar^ 
4c. 


pf  a 


I  AM  BOTTj  that  uooe  of  your  letten  b 
news  of  the  poor  ladj'.  1  hope  her  p 
great.  To  have  a  disease  confessedly 
aad  appareudy  mortal,  is  a  feiy  he 
tlon;  aod  it  is  still  more  grievous  when 
ded  to  despdr. 

E?ery  tljiug  else  in  your  letter  plcBEs^ 
well,  except  that  when  I  come  I  entr 
Bot  he  flattered,  as  your  letters  f 
You  have  read  of  heroes  and  princes 
fiattery,  and  1  quectioD  if  any  of  them  l 
terer  £0  dangerous  as  you.  Pray  kei 
to  your.chara^cr  of  governess. 

I  cannot  yet  get  welt  ;  my  nights  ar 
ftod  uuquiet,  but  my  days  are  tolerably 
Taylor  s^ys  I  look  much  better  tha 
came  hither.  You  will  see  when  I  con 
can  take  your  word. 

Our  house  affords  no  rerolutions.     ' 
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LETTER  XI.  To  the  Same. 

DEAR  MADAM.  Nov.  27,  flit. 

IF  yon  are  so  kind  as  to  write  to  me  on  Satar* 
day^  the  day.  on  which  you  will  receire  this,  I  shall 
hare  it  before  I  leave  Ashbourne.  I  am  to  go  to 
Litchfield  on  Wednesday,  and  purpose  to  find 
my  way  to  London  through  Birmingham  and 
Oxford. 

I  was  yesterday  at  Chatsworth.  It  is  a  very  fine 
house.  1  wish  you  had  been  with  me  to  see  it ;  for 
then,  as  we  are  apt  to  want  matter  of  talk,  we 
should  hare  gained  something  new  to  talk  on. 
They  complimented  me  with  playing  the  fountain, 
and  opening  the  cascade.  But  I  am  of  my  friend's 
opinion,  that  when  one  has  seen  the  ocean,  cas« 
cades  are  but  little  things. 

1  am  in  hope  of  a  letter  to  day  from  you  or 
Queeney,  but  the  post  has  made  some  blun« 
der,  and  the  packet  is  not  yet  distributed-  I 
Irish  it  may  bring  me  a  little  good  of  you  all.  I 
im,  ^c. 


[LETTER  XIL    To  the  Same. 

0 

ICADAM,  Tuesday,  Jan.  56, 1774. 

THE  inequalities  bf  human  life  have  ahways  etn* 
ployed  the  meditation  of  deep  thinkers,  andl  can* 
lot  forbeav  to  reflet  on  the  difference  between  yoUt 
jondition  and  roy  own     You  lire  uponmock.tut« 
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tie,  and  stewed  nimps  of  be^f^  I  diaed  yestcr* 
day  upon  crumpets.  You  sit  with  parish  oftcers, 
caressing  and  caressed,  the  idol  of  the  tabie^ 
and  the  wonder  of  the  day*  I  pine  in  ,the  solitude 
hi  sickness,  not  bad  enough  to  foe  pitied,  and  not 
well  enough  to  be  endured*  Yqu  sleep  away  the 
night,  and  laugh  or  scold  away  the  day.  1  cough 
and  grumble,  and  grumble. and  cough*  JUast 
night  was  very  tedious,  and  this  day  makes  no  pro- 
mises of  much  ease*  Qow^Yer  I  have  this  day  put 
on-  my  shoe,  and  hope  that  gout  is  gone-  X  shall 
liaveonly^o  con^  to  contend  with,  and  I  dopbt 
whether  I  shall  get  rid  of  that  without  change  of 
place.  I  caught  coidin  the  coach  as  I  went  aw^y, 
amd  am  disordered  by  very  little  thingSr  Is  it  acv 
^ent  or  age? 
'    J  am;  dearest  madam,  ^c 


I.ETTERXIII,    To  Mrs.TuRAhB. 

PEAR  MADAM,  March  17,  1775. 

TO  tell  you  that  I  am  sorry  both  for  the  poor 
lady  and  for  you  is  useless.  I  .cannot  help  either  of 
you*  The  weakness  of  mind  is  perhaps  only  a  ca» 
$ual  interruption  or  intermission  of  the  attention, 
such  as  we  all  suffer  when  some  weighty  care  or 
urgent  calamity  has  possession  of  the  mind.  Ske 
will  compose  herself.  She  is  pnwilling  to  die,  and 
the  first  convi6tiQn  of  approaching  death  raised 
great  parturbaJti^*  I  think  she  has  but  TCry  lately 
thought  death  close  at  hand.  She  will  compose  her- 
aelf  to  do  that  as  well  as  she  can  which  must  at 
last  be  done.    May  she  not  want  iho  diTine  assii* 
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Tbu,  Madam,  will  haye  a  great  loss  ;  a  great- 
er tban  is  cbmiiioQ  in  the  loss  of  a  parent.    Fill 
joar  mind  with  hope  of  her  happiness,  and  turn 
your  thoughts  first  to  Him  who  gives  and  takes 
away,  in  whose  presence  the  living  and  dead  are 
standing  together.   Then  remember,  that  when  this 
niouinful  duty  is  p^id,  others  yet  remain  of  equal 
obligation,  and,  we  may  hope,  of  less  painful  per. 
formance.     Grief  is  a  species  of  idleness,  and  the 
necessity  of  attention  to  the  present  preserves  us, 
by  the  merciful   disposition  of  Provideuce,  from 
being  lacerated   and  devoured  by  sorrow  for  the 
past.     You  must  think  on  your  husband  and  your 
children,  and  do  what  this  dear  lady  has  done  for 
you. 

]!^ot  to  come  to  town  while  the  great  struggle 
continues  is  undoubtedly  well  resolved.  But  do 
not  harrass  yourself  into  danger  ;  you  owe  the 
can;  of  your  health  to  all  that  love  you,  at 
least  to  all  whom  it  is  your  .  duty  to  love. 
You  cannot  give  ^uch  a  mother  too  much,  if  you 
do  not  give  her  what  belongs  to  another.  I  am^ 
ffc. 


LETTER  XIV.    To  the  Same. 


DEAR  MADAM,  April  27,  1773. 

HOPE  is  more  pleasing  than  fear,  but  not  lesf 
fiaUacious ;  you  know,  when  you  do  not  try  to  de- 
ceive yourself,  that  the  disease  which  at  last  is  to 
destroy  must  be  gradually  growing  worse,  and  that 
|t  is  vain  to  wish  for  more  than  that  the  descent  to 
dc^th  may  be  slow  and  easy,    l^  this  wish  I  )^^vvk 
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with  jaa,  and  b»pe  it  will  be  gnmied.  Ilear,  dear 
ladjy  whenefer  she  li  lost  9he  will  be  missed,  wad 
wbene? er  she  is  remembered  she  wMl  be  lamented. 
Is  k  a  good  or  an  e?il  to  me  thatshe  now  loves  me? 
It  is  sarelj  a  good  :  for  you  will  love  me  better, 
and  we  shall  have  a  new  principle  of  concord ;  and 
I  shall  be  happier  with  honest*  sorrow  than  with 
saUen  indifference :  and  £sr  happier  still  than  witii 
connterfeited  sympathy* 

I  am  reasoning  upon  a  princifde  very  far  from 
certain,  a  confidence  of  surfivance.  You  or  I,  or 
both,  may  be  called  into  the  presence  of  the  So* 
preme  Judge  before  her.  I  have  lived  a  life  of 
which  I  do  not  like  the  review.  Surely  I  shall  In 
time  live  better. 

I  sat  down  with  an  intention  to  write  h^h  com-  . 
pliments;  but  my  thoughts  have  taken  another 
course,  and  some  other  time  must  now  serve  to  tell 
you  with  what  other  emotions,  benevolence,  and 
fidelity,  I  am^  Sfc. 


LETTER  XV.     To  Mrs.  Thuale. 

MADAM,  Mty  17,  1773. 

NEVER  imagine  that  your  lettf^rsare  long  ;  they 
are  always  too  short  for  my  curiosity,  I  do  not 
know  that  I  was  erer  content  with  a  single  pe« 
rusal. 

Of  dear  JVfrs.  Salusbury  I  never  expe^  much 
better  news  than  you  send  mc;  de  pis  en^s  h  the 
natural  and  certain  course  of  her  dreadful  maladyt 
J  am  content  when   it  leaves  her  case  enough  fo? 
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1/V'hy  should  Mr,  *****  suppose  that  what  I 
took  the  liberty  of  suggesting  was  concerted  with 
jou?  He  does  not  know  how  much  I  re?oivc  his 
affairs,  and  how  honestly  1  desire  his  prosperity. 
I  hope  he  has  let  the  hint  take  some  hold  of  his 
mind. 

Your  declaration  io  Miss  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  *  is  more  ge- 
neral than  my  opinions  allow.     I  think  an  unlimi- 
ted  promise  of  acting  by  the  opinion  of  another  so 
[    ^rong,  that  nothing,  or  hardly  any  thing,   can 
make  it  right.    Ail  unnecessary  vows  are  folly,  be- 
canse  they  suppose  a  prescience  of  the  future,  which 
has  not  been  given  us.     They  are  I  think,  a  crime, 
because  they  resign  that  life  to  chance  which  God 
has  given  us  to  be  regulated  by  reason  ;   and  su- 
perinduce a  kind  of  fatality,  from  which  it  is  the 
great  privilege  of  onr  nature  to  be  free.     Unlimit- 
ed obedience  is  due  only  to  the  Universal  Father 
of  Heaven  and  £arth.     My  parents  may  be  mad 
and  foolish  ;  may  be  wicked  and  malicious  ;  may 
be  erroneously  religious,  or  absurdly  scrupulous. 
I  am  not  bound  to  compliance  with  mandates  either 
positive  or    negative,  which   either  religion  con- 
demns, or  reason  reje6is.     There  wanders  about 
the  world  a  wild  notion  which  extends  over  mar- 
riage more  than  over  any  other  transadtion.     If 
Miss  ****  followed  a  trade,  would  it  be  said  that 
she  was  bound  in  conscience  to  give  or  refuse  cre- 
dit at  her  father's  choice  ?     And  is  not  marriage  a 
thing  in  which  she  is   more  interested,   and  has 
therefore  more  right  of  choice  ?     When  I  may  suf- 
fer for  my  own  crimes,  when  I  may  be  su^  for 
my  own  debts,  I  may  judge  by  parity  of  reason  for 
my  own  happiness.    The  parent's  moral  right  can 
arise  only  from  his  kindness,  and  his  civil  r^ht  on- 
Jy  from  his  money. 
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GonsdeBce  cannot  di^stet>bedie&oie  to  the  wick* 
•cd,  •r  oompliaBce  with  the  foolish ;  and  of  inCeffcst 
mere  pnidenco  isr  the  judge. 

ilf  the  dayghter  is  bomid  without  a  premiBe,  ^e 
•  l^romkes*  nothing  ;««nd  if  «he  is  not  bonnd,  she  pro- 
mises too  much. 

What  Is  meant  by  tjing  np  mone^in  teade  I  do 
BOt  undeMtand.  Na money  is  so  littie  tied  aslhst 
^irluch-  is  enployed  in  trade.  Mc  «  *  «  * ,  p0iAispi> 
cnljr  means,  that  in=  oonaideration  <of  'money  ^to^- 
Advanced,  he  ^iil  <rf)h|^  hte  sen  to  be  a  twiiii*] 
Xhis  is  reasonaUeenongh.  Upon  -ten 
ponnds  diligently  ocoiipi^,  they  nmy#  life  In 
.  plenfy  «nd  i^lendenr,  withont  the  miscbisfc- 
^idleness.  r  ^  ^ 

IcanwiitealoQg  letter  as  fwdl  as  <mynMNi 
and  shall  .be  tgiod  that  my  tong  lettcM  mufkyMi 
welpomeftslKUDB. 

>    My  nights  are  grown  agajn  nefy  naeaiy 
troublesome.    1  know  not  that  the  country, 
mend  them  ;  but  I  hope  your  company  -will 
my  days.     Though  I  cannot  now  expeA  mneh 
tentioo,  and  would  not  wish  for  more  than  eta 
spared^from  the  |^r  dear  lady,  yet  I  shall 
you  and  hear  you  erery  now  and  then ;  and 
see  and  hear  you^  is  always  to  hear  wit,  and 
<eee  Tiitue. 

T  shall,  I  hope,  eec  you  to»morrow,*  and  al 
on  the  >two  next  days ;    and  w4th  that  lliiis 
must  for  -the  present    try  to   be  contentsdL 
<am«  ^c. 
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LETTER  XVI.    To  Mrs.  Thrale; 

;AR  madam,  Aagust]2,  177S. 

left  London  on  Friday  the  siith,  not^rery 
and  travelled  without  any  memorable  acci. 
iroiigh  a  country  which  I  had  seen  before* 
eyening  I  was  not  well,  and  was  forced  to 
t  Stilton^  one  stage  short  of  Stamford,  where 
3Bded  to  have  lodged. 

the  7th  we  passed  through  Stamford  and 
\kamy  and  dined  at  iVewark,  where  I  had  on* 
i  to  observe  that  the  market-place  was  un- 
mly  spacious  and  neat.  In  London  we 
call  it  a  square,  the  sides  were  neither 
t  nor  parrallcl.  We  came,  at  night,  to 
ster,  and  went  to  church  in  the  morning, 
Chambers  found  the  monument  of  Robert  of 
ster,  who  says  on  his  stone  something  like 
-What  I-^avc,  that  I  have :  what  I  spent, 
had  ;  what  I  left,  that  I  lost. — So  saith  Ro- 
'  Doncaster,  who  reigned  in  the  world  sixty* 
fears,  and  all  that  time  lived  not  one*  Here 
re  invited  to  dinner,  and  therefore  made  no 
laste  away. 

cached  York  however  that  nights  I  was  much 
ited  with  old  complaints.  Next  momipg 
r  the  Minster,  an  edifice  of  loftiness-  and 
ce  equal  to  the  highest  hopes  of  architediane* 
mber  nothing  but  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  that 
i  compared  with  the  middle  walk*  The 
It  heuseJus  a  circular  building,  yery  stately, 


J.DI9  UDuer  jMiur  woi  Tciy  umciuus  ui 
fetters,  in  which  there  was  no  coatriraj 
liead  jailo/  came  in,  aad  seeing  me  look 
fatigued,  offered  me  wine,  and  when  1 1 
would  not  suffer  hb  servant  to  lake  moi 
jail  i«  accounted  the  best  in  the  kingdom, 
lind  the  Jailor  deserving  of  hisdignily. 

We  dined  at  York,  and  wenX  on  to  N 
ton,  a  place  of  which  1  know  nothing,  I 
afforded  us  a  lodging  on  Monday  night, 
two  hundred  and  seTcnty  years  ago  gav 
Roger  A 6 Cham. 

Next  moraing  we  changed  our  horses  a 

ton  where  Mr,  Cornelius  Harrison,  a  cons 

of  niine,  was  ])crpetual  curate.     He  wu 

one  of  my  relations  who  eter  rose  in  fort' 

'    penary,  or  in  charadler  above  neglect. 

The  church  is  built  crosswise,  with  a  1 
and  might  invito  a  traveller  to  survey  '. 
perhaps  wanted   vigoar,    and   thought 


The  cathedral  has  a  massyness  and  solidity  sucfa 
as  I  have  seen  in  no  other  place ;  it  rather  awea 
tban  pleases,  as  it  strikfts  with  a  kind  of  gigan- 
tick  dignity,  and  aspires  to  no  other  praise  than 
that  of  rocky  solidity  and  indetermiiiato  dura. 
tioB,  1  had  none  of  my  friends  resident,  and 
therefore  Saw  but  little.  The  library  is  mean  and 
scanty. 

At  Dorham,  beside  all  expedtation,  I  met  an 
old  friend  :  Miss  Fordyce  is  married  there  to  a 
physician.  We  m«t,  1  think,  with  honest  kind- 
ness on  both  sides.  I  thought  her  much  decayed, 
and  having  since  heard  that  the  banker  had  involv- 
ed her  husband  in  his  extensive  ruin,  I  cannot 
forbear  to  think  that  I  saw  in  her  withered 
features  more  impression  of  sorrow  than  that  of 
time*-* 

Qua  terra  patet,  sera  regnat  £rinnys* 

He  that  wanders  abouft  the  world  sees  new 
forms  of  human  misery,  and  if  he  chances  to 
xoeet  an  old  friend,  meets  a  face  darkened  with 
troubles. 

On  Tuesday  night  we  came  hither ;  yesterday  I 
took  some  care  of  myself,  and  to.day  ,  I  am  quitif 
polite.  I  have  been  faking  a  view  of  all  that 
could  be  shown  me,  and  find  that  all  very  near 
to  nothing.  You  have  often  heard  me  complain  of 
Suding  myself  disappointed  by  books  of  travels  ; 
[  am  afraid  travel  itself  will  end  likewise  in 
disappointment.  One  town,  one  country,  is  ve» 
ry  like  another:  civilized  nations  have  the  sam« 
customs,  and  barbarous  nations  have  the  same 
ti^ittre  :  there  are  indeed  minute  discriminations 
both  of  places  and  manners,  which  perhaps  ara 
av^t  wanting  of  curiosity,  but  which  a  traveller 

eg 
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seldcnn  ntnys  loitg  enough  ta  iif^^estigate  and 
compaare*  .  The  dall  utterly  negle^  them^  the 
acute  see  a  little^  and  supply  the  rest'  with  fancy 
andcoDJe^re, 

I  shall  set  oot  agaitf  to  morrowj  but  I  shall  not, 
I  am  afrud,  see  Alnwick,  for  Dr.  Pernr  is  not  there* 
I  hope  to  lodge  to-morrow  night  at  jBerwtck,  and 
the  next  at  Bdinburgh,  where  1  shall  dire6t  Mr. 
Drnmmottd,  bookseller  at  Ossian's  Head,  to  take 
care  of  my  letters* 

I  hope  the  little  dears  are  all  well,  and  that  my 
dear  master  and  mistress  may  go  somewither ;  bat 
wherever  yon  go  do  not  forget,  Madam,  your  most 
hnmble  serf  ant. 

I  am  pretty  well. 

AugustlSf 

Thus  far  I  had  written  at  Newcastle.  I  forgot 
to  send  it.  I  am  now  at  Edinburgh ;  and  hare 
been  this  day  running  about.     1  run  pretty  well, 


JLETTER  XVII-  To  Mrs.  Thrale. 


DEAR  MADAM,  Edinburgh,' August  17, 1773. 

ON  the  thirteenth  I  left  Newcastle,  and  in  the 
afternoon  came  to  Alnwick,  where  we  were  treat- 
ed with  great  civility  by  the  Duke :  I  went  through 
the  apartments,  walked  on  the  wall,  and  elimbed 
the'towers.  That  night  we  lay  at  Belford,  and  oa 
the  next  night  came  to  Edinburgh.  Qn  SundajT 
(15th)  I  went  to  the  English  chapel*  After  dinn^ 
jbr,  Robertson  came  in^  and  promised  to  shew  me 
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l&e  place.  On  Monday  I  saw  their  publick  build- 
ings :  the  cathedral,  which  I  told  Robertson  I 
wishev'^  to  see  because  it  had  once  been  a  church, 
the  cour*^  of  justice,  the  parliament-house,  the  ad- 
Tocates' library?  the  repository  of  records,  the  col- 
lege and  its  libiTiry,  and  the  palace,  particularly  the 
old  tower  where  the  King  of  Scotland  seized  David 
Rizzio  in  the  queen's  presence.  Most  of  their 
bufldings are  vevYtaean:^  and  the  whole  town  bears 
some  resemblance  to  the  old  part  of  Birmingham. 

Boswell  has  very  handsome  and  spacious  rooms  ; 
kvel  with  the  ground  on  one  side  of  the  house,  and 
on  the  other  four  stones  high« 

At  dinner  on  Monday  were  the  duchess  of 
Douglas,  an  old  lady,  who  talks  broad  Scotch 
with  a  paralytick  yoice,  and  is  scarcely  under* 
Jtood  by  her  own  countrymen ;  the  Lord  Chief 
BaroB,  Sir  JVdolphus  Oughton,  and  many 
.more.  At  supper  there  was  such  ^  conflux  of 
company  that  I  could  scarcely  support  the  tu-> 
jnult.  I  hare  never  been  well  in  the  whole 
journey,  ai|d  am  very  easily  disordered. 

This  morning  I  saw  at  breakfast  Dr.  Black- 
lock,  the  blind  poet,  ^who  does  not  remember 
to  have  seen  light,  and  4s  read  to  by  a  poor 
scholar,  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  French.  He  was 
originally  a  poor  scholar  himself.  I  looked  on  him 
with  reverence.  To-morrow  our  journey  begins ; 
1  know  not  when  I  shall  write  again.  I  am  but 
poorly.     I  am,  <^c. 


o  gt 


(Ji,-  Stiifie-  I 


i»i^«,.  I...--"';rt'*'>; 
kI***  *    t  tn  the  boat,  »»"    (i,rooal»  '^^ 
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re  prOTided  for  us  at  the  house  of  (he  professor 
rhetorick,    a  man  of  elegant  manners,    who 
•wed  us,  in  the  morning,  the  poor  remains  of 
•lately  cathedral,  demolished  in  Knox's  refor- 
Uon,  and  now  only  to  be  imagined  by  tracing  its 
ndation,  and  contemplating  the  little  ruins  that 
left.    Here  was  once  a  religious  house.     Two 
the  Taults  or  cellars  of  the  subprior  are  even 
entire,     in  one  of  them  lives  an  old  woman* 
>  claims  an  hereditary  residence  in  it,  boasting 
t  her  husband  was   the  sixth    tenant   of  thb 
)my  mansion,  in  a  lineal  descent,  and  claims 
her  marriage  with  this  lord   of  the  cavern  aa 
mcc  with  the  Bruces.      Mr.  Boswell  staid  a 
Ic  to  interrogate  her,  because  he   understood 
language  ;    she  told  him,    that  she  and  her 
lived  together ;  that  she  had  two  sons  somc- 
iT€j  w)io  might  perhaps  be  dead  ;  that  when 
'e  were  qiiality  in  the  town  notice  was  taken 
ler,   and    that  now  she  was   negledled,    but 
not  trouble  them.    Her  habitation  contained 
that  she  had;    her  turf  for  fire  was  laid  in 
place,  and  her  balls  of  coal  dust  in  another, 
her  bed  seemed   to  be  clean.     JBoswcU  ask- 
her,  if  she  never    heard  any  noises ;  but  she 
d  tell    him  of  nothing  supernatural,    though 
often  wandered  in  the  night  among  the  graves 
ruins,    only  she    had  sometimes   notice    by 
ms  of  the  death  of  her  relations.    We  then 
ed  the  remains  of  a  castle  on  the  margin  of 
sea,  in  which  the  archbishops  resided,  and  in 
:h  Cardinal  Beatoun  was  killed. 
be  professors  who  happened  to  be  resident  ii| 
Tacation  made  a  publick  dinner,    and   treat 
us    very     kindly     and     respe^lfully*      They 
ed  us  their  colleges,  in  one  of  which   there 
library  that  for    luminousness  and  tV<^^^.XiC^ 
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may  vie  at  least  with  the  n4s^  ediiee^at  Stteal- 
ham.  Bttt  learning  seems  not  to  prtupef  among 
them ;  one  of  thtir  colleges  hair  been'  latii^r  a« 
liokated,  and  one  of  their  chnrches  lately  deaMed. 
An  experiment  was  made  of  plaatinga  idimbberf  iit 
the  church,  bnt  it  did  not  thrire* 

Why  the  place  should  thus  fall  to  decay,  I  know 
not ;  for  education,  such  as  is  here  to  be  hady  is 
sufficiently  cheap.  The  term, '  or  as  they  call  if, 
their  session,  lasts  seven  months  in  (he  year,  which 
the  students  of  the  highest  rank  and  greatest  ez« 
pence  may  pass  here  for  twenty  pounds^  in  which 
are  included* board,  lodging,  books,  and  thecoatl* 
nual  iostru^ion  of  three  professors, 

^th.  We  left  St.  Andrew's,  well  satisfied  with 
our  receptipu,  and  crossing  the  Frith  of  Tay,  came 
to  Dundee,  a  dirty,  despicable  town.  We  passe4 
afterwards  through  Aberbrothick,  fiimoos  once  for 
an  abbey,  of  which  there  are  only  a  few  fragmenli 
left,  but  those  fragments  testify  that  the  fabricfc 
was  once  of  great  extent,  and  of  stupendous  mag- 
nificence* Two  of  thQ  towers  are  yet  standing 
though  shattered :  into  one  of  them  Bosireli 
climbed,  but  found  the  stairs  broken  :  the  way 
into  the  other  we  did  not  see,  and  had  not  timo  to 
search ;  I  believe  it  might  be  ascended,  but  the 
top,  1  think,  is  open. 

We  lay  at  Montrose,  a  neat  place,  with  a  spa- 
cious area  for  the  market,  and  an  elegant  town 
house. 

^Ist.  Wc  travelled  towards  Aberdeen,  another 
university,  and  in  the  way  dined  at  Lord  Monbod- 
do's,  the  Scotch  Judge,  who  has  lately  written  a 
Strange  book  about  the  origin  of  language,  m 
which  he  traces  monkeys  up  to  men,  and  saji 
•  l;hat  in  some  countnes  the  human  species  have  tads 
iik^  other  bco&ts,     Ue  enc^uiredfor  these  long-tail- 
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0tmtm  of  Bavlos  aad  was  not  well  pleased  that  tbey 

Aad  »Dl  been  fomid  in  all  his  peregriaatioD.    Ha 

•lalkied  nDtblog  ol4bia  tone,  anii  I  hope  we  parted 

friendi;'  lor  we  agreeed  prettj  well,  only  we  dia* 

pated  in  adjuating  the  claisis  of  merit  between  a 

shopkeeper  of  London,  and  a  savage  of  the  Ane* 

ticaa  wDdemesses,    Our  opinions  were,  I  think, 

vaiatained  on  both  sides  withoot  full  convi^ion  ; 

Munbod^Q  declared    boldly  for  the  savage,  and 

1   perhapa  for    that    reason,     sided    with    the 

dtiaeii. 

We  camejlate  to  Aberdeen,  where  I  found  mj 
dear  mbtress's  letter,  and  learned  that  all  onr  little 
people  were  happily-  recovered  of  the  measles. 
i£fery  part  of  yoor  letter  was  pleasing. 
.  There  are  two  cities  of  the  name  of  Aberdeen  : 
ihe  old  town,  built  about  a  mile  inland,  once  the 
see  of  a  bishop,  which  contains  the  King's  college, 
•ad  the  remainsof  the  cathedral :  and  the  new  town 
which  stands,  for  the  sake  of  trade,  upon  a 
frith  or  arm  of  the  sea,  so  that  ships  rest  a^ 
ftinat  the  quay. 

The  two  cities  haTC  their  separate  magistrates^ 
\ad  the  two  colleges  are  in  eti'edt  two  universi. 
ies,  which  confer  degrees  independently  of  each 
her. 

New  Aberdeen  is  a  large  town,  built  almost 

iolly  of  that  granite  which  is  used  for  the  new 

vement  in  London,  which,   hard  as  it  is,  they 

\are  with  very  little  difficulty.    Here  I  first  saw 

women  In  plaids.    The  plaid  makes  at  once  a 

4  and  cloak,  without  cutting  or  sewing,  merely 

'Jhe  manner  of  drawing  the  opposite  sides  over 

shoulders.    The  maids  at  the  inns  run  over  the 

;e   barefoot ;    and  children,    not   dressed  in 

,  go  without  shoes  or  stockings*    Shoes  are 

4  not  yet  in  auiTersal  ase ;  they  cax&a  Waa 


cabbage  they  had  nothing. 

EdncatiuB  is  here  of  the  ume  price 
Andrew's,  only  the  session  is  but  In 
of  November  to  the  1st  of  April.  The 
buildings  eeem  rather  to  adrance  tba 
They  shewed  their  libraries,  which  wer' 
splendid  ;  but  some  manusoripts  were  so 
penned  that  I  wished  my  dcai  mistress  to 
them.  1  had  aa  unespc6ied  pleasure, 
an  old  acquaintance  uow  professor  o 
in  the  King's  college  :  ne  were  on  both 
of  the  interview,  having  not  Keen  ai 
thought  on  one  another  for  many  yean 
had  no  emulation,  nor  bad  either  of  us  i 
other's  envy,  and  our  old  kindness  was 
newcd.  I  hope  we  shall  never  try  the  e 
long  an  absence,  and  that  I  shall  always 
dam,  your,  i^c 


'gbotf  Liidii.'.  Let  pie  i»7  Scotknd  one.  jqst 
iiie !  there  was  no  officer  gaping  for  a  fee;  this 
Hdd hare  been,  nid  of  no  city  on  the  EInglish 
de  of  the  Twiied. .  I  wore  my  patent  of  free- 
Iso,  pro  m^ris  in  my  hat,  from  the  new  town 
»  the  old,  aboQt  a  mile.     I  then  dined  with  my 
^nead  the  professor  of  physick  at  his  house,  and 
inr  the  King's  college*    BosweJl  was  Tcry  angry 
bat  the  Aberdeen    professors  would  not  talk. 
Mfhen  I  was  at  the  English  church   in  Aber- 
ken,  I  happened  to  be  espied  by  Lady  Di.  Mid- 
fiston^  whom  I  had  sometime  seen  in  Ijondon'; 
ike  to4d    what   she    had    seen    to    Mr.    Boyd, 
Lord  ErroPs  brother,  who  wrote  us  an  invitation 
b  Lord  Errol's  house,  called  Slane's  Castle.     We 
viotthither  on  the  next  day  (^th  August),  and 
finnd  a  house,  not  old,   except  but  one  tower, 
Wilton  the  margin  of  the  sea  upon  a  rock,  scarce 
leecssible.  from   the  sea ;  at  one  comer  a  tower 
takes  a  perpendicular  continuation  of  the  lateral 
irface  of  the  rock,  so  that  it  is  impradticable  to 
ilk  round ;  the  house  inclosed  a  square  court,  and 
all  sides' within  thp  court  is  a  piazza  or  gallery 
0  stories  high.     We  came  in  as  we  were  invit^ 
linner,  and  after  dinner  ofiered  to  go ;  but  Lady 
ol  sent  us  word  by  Mr.  fioyd^  that  if  we  went  . 
TO  Lord  Errol  came  home  we  must  never  be 
Wen,  and  ordered   out  the  coach  to  shew  us 
curiosities.      We   were   first   conduced    by 
Boyd   to  Duubuys,    or    the    yellow'  rock, 
luys   is  a  rock  consisting  of  two  protube- 
s,    each  perhaps  one  hundred  yards  round, 
I   together   by    a   narrow    neck,  and  sepa- 
from  the  land   by  a  very  narrow  channel  or 
These  rocks  arc  the  haunts'  of  sea-fowl, 
clang,    though    this   is   not    their  season, 
rd  at  a  distance.     The  eggs  and  the  ^oxin^ 
^erc'd  here  ia  great  numbers    at  tlie  Im 


M6  umm$f 

of  breeding.    There   is   a   bird   bexe  eaUed  • 
€fM>te,  \vhich,   though  not  siodi  bigger  than 't 
4iick,  laj^s  a  larger  ^g  than  a  goose.    We  went 
then  to  see  the  Bailer  or  Uoalloir  of  Bachan :  Bi* 
ch^n  is  the  name  of  the  distr«6^  and  the  Buller  ii  a 
^mail  creek  or  gulphip  to  which  theseaflowjithroaih 
an  afch  of  the  rock.    We  waljLed  round  it,  waifUf 
^t  blacjL  9Jt  ^  great  depth.   .  It  has  its  naJnelnuB  tie 
▼iolent  ebuUitioo  of  the  water,  when  high  winds  oc 
iiigh-  tides  4rire  it  ap  the  arch  into  the  hsMiu 
Walking  a  JUtie  farther  I  spied  some  boatiy  «d 
told  my  companions  that  we  would  go  initothe  Ad« 
ier  aiid  examine  it.    There  was.  no  danger;  «11  ffV 
csAm;  we  went  through  the  arch,  and  found  an» 
aejves  in  a  narrow  gulf  surrounded,  by  ^*H0 
rocks,  of  height  not  stapandons,  bat  to  a  lb* 
dit^rraacan  ?isitor  uncommon.     On  leach  side  mi 
acayr,  of  vhich  the  fsherman  knei^  not  theci- 
t^ajty  ip.  which  smugglers  hide  their  goodly  ui 
sometimes  parties  ^f  pleasure  take  a  dinner*  I 
am,  Sfc* 


LETTER  XX.     Jb  Mrs.TnuAUi. 


DEAREST  UAJ)AM,  Sk!e»  Sept.  6,  Vtk 

I  AM  now  looking  on  the  sea  from  aHoofi 
of  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald  in  the  isle  of  Skie. 
Xittle  did  I  once  think  of  seeing  this  r^ionof  ob- 
scurity, and  little  did  you  once  expert  a  salutatioi 
from  this  verge  of  European  life.  I  have  now  flit 
pleasure  of  going  where  nobody  goes,  and  seeiv| 
what  nobody  sees.    Our  desigq^  is  to  ?isit  se? era! « 


wrifttkir.  sir 

^'Matids,  ttidthen  pass  over  to  tlii§  South 
cotland. 

tfk^frmi'^aglitof  Btillei^s  Bi^ch^n  to 
or»',  aiiJdj  h^V^hg  seen  hid  Hbi^,  ii(u]tor 
\y  to  look  tip/on' the  sea,  which  i^llcA  bt. 
(  and  Norway.     Next  mornlh'g,*  Atigusl 
coiitfntied  our  journey  through'  kctntittf 
tivated,  bnVsd  denuded  of  its  woodi:,  that 
jonmejr  I  had  not  traveHcd  an  hnrrdred 
irecn  hedges,  or  seen  fitc  trees  fit  for  tho^ 
.     Afcftr  SEball  plantations  may  be  found^ 
ete  scareel y  any  thirty  ycfaii^  old ;  at  }easf ^ 
Ji  posterior  to  the  Union.     This  day  w«^ 
th'  a  cotintry  gert<Ie^aii,   who  has  infiis 
he  remains- of  a  DruidV  temple,  which, 
comple'^e,  i»  ndthing  more  than  a  cird»' 
>  circle  of  stones,  ^aced  at  equal  dis. 
rith  a  flat  ston^,   perhaps  an  altar,  at  »' 
oint,  a^id  a' stone  taller  thaiithe  rest  at 
ite  point.     The  tall  stx)ne  is  ere^cd^  I 
the  South.     Of  these  circles  there  arc  ma- 
ll   the   unfrequented    parts    of   the   is* 
ic    inhabitants    of    these    parts   respect 
memorials  of  the  sculpture  of  some  illus- 
son.     Here  I  saw  a  few  trees.     Wo  lay 

26th,,  We  dined  at  Elgin,  where  we  saw 
of  a  noble  cathedral ;  the  chapter-faousft 
ding.  A  great  part  of  Elgin  is  bnHt  with 
Biis  to  the  lower  story.  We  went  oti  to 
er  th^  heath  where  Macbeth  met  th# 
\xt  had  no  adventure ;  ooly  in  the  way 
rthefitst  time  some  houses  with  frtiit-trees 
D.  The  improvements  of  the  Scotch  at«' 
Ikte  profit ;  they  do  not  yei'  tMhk*  it 
h  their  while  to  plant  what  will  ii6t'  pta^ 


duce  somethiog;  ip  be  eatea  or  fold  ia  «  Terjf  Utdr 
time.     We  rested  AlForis.  • 

A  fery  great  proportjoa  of  tlie  peopio  are  banIL 
foot;  shoes  are  opt  yet  considered  as  necetsaries  of 
life.  It  is  still  the  custom  to  send  out  the  sons  ef 
gentlemea  without  them  iato  the  streets  and  wtj^. 
There  are  more  beggars  thaa  I  have  ever  seenih 
Euglaad:  they  beg^  if  not  siieotly,  yet  rery  mo- 
destly. 

^  Next  day  we  came  to  Naim^  a  miserable  tomiy 
bot  s|  royal  burgh,  of  which  the  chief  minM 
magistrate  is  styled  Lord  Provost,  la  the  ne^b* 
bourhood  we  saw  the  castle  of  the  oldThaaeof 
Cawdor.  There  is  one  ancient  tower  with  its  bil^ 
tlemen  ts  and  winding  stairs  yet  remaining ;  the  nst 
of  the  house  is,,  tiiough  not  modem,  of  later  tree* 
tion.  . 

On  the^Sth  we  wept  to  Fort  Greorge,  which  b 
accounted  the  most  regular  fortification  in  the  b- 
land.  The  major  of  artillery  walked  with  us  roand 
the  walls,  and  shewed  us  the  principles  upon  which 
every  part  was  gonstrudt^,  and  the  way  in 
which  it  could  be  defended.  We  dined  with 
iho  governor  Sir  Eyre  Cuote  and  his  Uificers. 
It  was  a  very  pleasant  and  instructive  day,  bat 
nothing  puts  my  honoured  mistress  oat  of  mj 
mind. 

At  night  we  came  to  Inverness,  the  last 
considerable  town  in  the  iVorth,  where  we  staid. 
all  the  next  day,  for  it  was  Sunday,  and  sftw' 
the  ruins  of  what  is  called  Macbeth's  casdcib 
It  never  was  a  large  house,  but  was  strongly  sitil* 
ated.  From  Inverness  we  were  to  travel  on  hoiWi 
back. 

August  30th,  we  set  out  with  four  horset.    Wt 
had  two  Highlanders  to  run  by  us,  who  were  active, . 
officious^  cml)  aud  hacdy«    Our  journey  was  for 
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nanj  miles  along  a  military  wajr  made  upon  the 
laoks  of  LoDgh  Ness,  a  water  about  eighteen  miles 
ongy  but  not^   I  think,  half  a  mile  broad.     Our 
liorses  were  not  bad,  and  the  way  was  yery  plea- 
sant ;  the  rock  out  of  which  the  road  was  cut  was 
covered  with  birch  trees,  fern,  and  heath.  The  lake 
below  was  beating  its  bank  by  a  gentle  wind,   and 
the  rocks  beyond  the  water  on  the  right  stood  some, 
times  horrid  and  wild,  and  sometimes  opened  into  a 
\mi\  of  bay,  in  which  there  was  a  spot  of  cultivated 
ground  yellow  with  corn.     In  one  part  of  the  way 
yfi  had  trees  on  both  sides  for  perhaps  half  a  mile.-— 
Such  a  length  of  shade  perhaps  Scotland  cannot 
shew  in  any  other  place. 

You  are  not  to  suppose  that  here  are  to  be  any 
iDOre  towns  or  inns.  We  came  to  a  cottage  which 
they  call  the  general's  hut,  where  we  alighted  to 
dine,  and  had  eggs  and  bacon,  and  mutton,  with 
irinc,   rum,  and  Mhiskey.     I  had  water. 

At  a  bridge  over  the  river,  which  runs  into  the 
Ness,  the  rocks  rise  on  three  sides,  with  a  dire6iion 
almost  perpendicular,  to  a  great'height ;  they  are  in 
part  covered  with  trees,  and  exhibit  a  kind  of  dread* 
ful  magnificence; — standing   like  the   barriers  of 
Nature  placed  to  keep  difierent  orders  of  being  in 
perpetual  separation.     Near  this  bridge  is  the  Fall 
of  Fiers,  a  lamous  catara^,  of  which,  by  clamber- 
ing over  tJie  rocks,  we  obtained  a  view.    The  water 
was  loi^',  and  therefore  we  had  only  the  pleasure  of 
kppwing  that  rain  would  make  it  at  once  pleasing 
and  formidable;  there  will  then  be  a  mighty  flood, 
foaming  along  a  rocky  channel,  frequently  obstru6t- 
ed  by  protuberances  and  "exasperated  by  reverbera- 
tion, at  last  precipitated  with  a  sudden  descent,  and 
lost  in  the  depth  of  a  gloomy  chasm. 

We  came  somewhat  late  to  Fort  Augustus,  where 
the  lieutenant  governor  met  us  beyond  the  ^^t^^^ 

uh 


traversing,  so  that  as  we  went  forward  we 
liaggage  following  us  below  in  a  direAioi 
contrary.  There  is  in  these  ways  much  lal 
little  danger;  and  perliaps  other  places  < 
rcry  terrifick  representations  are  made  a 
themselves  more  formidable.  These  roads 
bei-n  made  hy  hewing  the  rock  away  nllh  ) 
or  bursting  it  with  gunpowder.  The  a 
icparatc'd  arc  often  piled  loose  as  a  wall  by 
side.  Wc  saw  an  inscription  importing  thi 
which  ouc  of  the  regiments  made  two  i 
yards  of  (hii  road  Eastward. 

After  tedious  travel  of  some  hours  we 
what  I  believe  we  must  call  a  village,  a  pl^ 
there  were  three  huts  built  of  turf,  at  one 
wc  were  to  have  our  dinner  and  our  bed 
could  not  reach  any  better  place  that  nigl; 
place  is  called  Enuck  in  Glenmorriiioii.  T 
in  which  wc  lodged  was  distinj^uishcd  by  ai 
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LETTER  XXI.    To  Mrs.  Thium. 

DEAREST  MADAM,  Skie,  Sept  U,  177S. 

QE  post,  which  comes  but  once  a  week  into 
B  parts,  is  so  soon  to  go,  that  £  ha^enot  time  to 
»Q  where  1  left  off  in  my  last  letter.  I  hare  been 
ral  days  in  the  island  of  Raarsa,  and  am  now 
n  in  the  isle  of  Skie,  but  at  the  other  end  of  it. 
k.ie  is  almost  equally  divided  between  the  two 
.t  faqiilies  of  Macdonald  and  Macleod,  other 
irietors  having  only  small  distri6ts^  The  two 
(t  lords  do  not  know  within  twenty  square  mileir 
contents  of  their  own  territories. 
^— - —  kept  up  but  ill  the  reputation,  of  High- 
hospitality  ;  we  are  now  with  Macleod,  quitt 
le  other  end  of  the  island,  where  there  Is  a  fine 
ng  gentleman  and  fine  ladies.  The  ladies  are 
ying  Erse.  I  have  a  cold,  and  am  miserably 
,  and  am  troublesome  to  Lady  Macleod ;  I  force 
to  speak  loud,  but  she  will  seldom  speak  loud 

aarsa  is  an  island  about  fifteen  miles  long  and 
broad,  under  the  dominion  of  one  gentleman^ 
has  three  sons  and  ten  daughters ;  the  eldest  if 
)eauty  of  this  part  of  the  world,  and  has  been 
hed  at  Ediuburgh:  they  sing  and  dance,  and 
out  expencc  have  upon  their  table  most  of  what 
air,  or  earth  can  afford.  I  intended  to  hava 
ten  about  Raarsa,  but  the  post  will  not  wait 
er  than  while  I  send  my  compliments  to  mj 
i^ter  and  little  mistresses.     I  i^m,  Sfc, 
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LETTER  XXIL    To  Mrs.  Tbrkix. 

DKAREST  MADAM,  Skie,  &pt.  SI,  1773; 

I  AM  SO  vexed  at  the  necessitjr  of  sending  yester- 
day so  short  a  letter,  that  I  purpose  to  get  a  long 
letter  beforehand  by  writing  something  every  daj, 
virhich  I  may  the  more  easily  do,  as  a  cold  makes 
me  now  too  deaf  to  take  the  nsual  pleasure  in  con- 
versation* Lady  Macleod  is  very  good  to  me,  and 
the  place  at  which  we  now  are  is  equal,  in  streBgtk 
of  situation,  in  the  wildness  of  the  adjacent  countiyi 
and  in  the  plenty  and  elegance  of  th^domestjck  en- 
tertainment, to  a  castle  in  Gothick  romances.  Tin 
sea  with  a  little  island  is  before  us ;  cascades  plaf 
within  view.  Close  to  the  house  is  the  formidable 
skeleton  of  an  old  castle  probably  Danbh,  and  tks 
whole  mass  of  building  stands  upon  a  protabe* 
ranee  of  rock,  inaccessible  till  of  late  but  by  a  pair 
of  stairs  on  the  sea  side,  and  secure  in  ancient  timet 
against  any  enemy  that  was  likely  to  invade  the 
kiugdom  of  Skie. 

Macleod  has  offered  me  an  island ;  if  it  were  not 
too  far  o£f,  I  should  hardly  refuse  it :  my  island 
would  be  pleasanter  than  Brighthelmstone,  if  yos 
and  my  master  could  come  to  it;  but  I  cannot  think 
it  pleasant  to  live  quite  alone. 

ObUcusque  tnrorum,  obliviscendus  et  Ulis. 

That  I  should  be  elated  by  the  dominion  of  tt 
island  to  forgetfulness  of  my  friends  at  Streatham  I 
canuot  believe,  and  1  hope  never  to  deserve  that 
they  should  be  willing  to  forget  me. 

It  has  happened  that  1  have  been  often  rccogniied 
ia  my  journey  Yiti^te  I  did  not  expe6t  it    At  Aber* 


Q  I  found  one  of  my  acquaintance  professor  of 
/sick ;  turning  aside  to  dine  with  a  country  gen- 
iian,  I  was  owned  at  table  by  one  who  had  seea 
at  a  philosophical  Je6ture;  at  Macdonald's  I  was 
imed  by  a  naturalist,  who  wanders  about  tha 
nds  to  pick  up  curiosities;  and  I  h^d  once  in 
ndon  attr^6ted  the  notice  of  Lady  Maclepd.  X 
1  now  go  on  with  my  account. 
The  Highland  girl  made  tea,  and  looked  and 
kcd  not  inelegantly;  her  father  was  by  no  means 
ignorant  or  a  weak  man ;  there  were  books  if^ 
I  cottage,  among  which  were  some  volumes  of 
dcaux's  Connexion :  this  man's  conversation  we 
re  glad  of  while  we  staid.  He  had  been  out^  as 
y  call  it,  in  forty-five,  and  still  retained  his  old 
nions.  He  was  going  to  Apaerica,  because  his 
t  was  raised  beyond  n  h^t  he  thought  himself  able 

payr 

Vt  night  our  beds  were  made,  but  we  had  some 
iculty  in  persuading  ourstlves  to  He  down  in 
m,  though  we  had  put  on  our  own  sheets;  at  last 
ventured,  and  I  slept  very  Roundly  in  the  vale  o| 
^nmorrison,  amidst  the  rocks  and  mountains. 
\t  morning  our  landlord  liked  us  so  well,  that  he 
ked  some  miles  with  us  for  our  company^  through 
juntry  so  wild  and  barren  that  the  proprietor 
s  i)Ot,  with  all  his  pressure  upon  his  tenants^ 
e  more  than  four  hundred  poupds  a-year  for  neajr 
hundred  square  miles,  or  sixty  thousand  acres* 
let  us  know  that  he  had  forty  ]iead  of  black 
.le,  an  hundred  goats,  and  an  hundred  sheep^ 
»n  a  farm  that  he  remembered  let  at  five  pound/l 
car,  but  for  which  he  now  paid  twenty.  He^ 
[  us  some  stories  qf  their  march  into  England, 
last  he  left  us,  and  we  went  forward,  winding 
>ng  mountains,  sometimes  green  and  $o^letime9 
.eff«    commonly  so  steep  ^  npt  <^ily  to  V^ 
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climbed  bj  the  greatest  Tigoar  and  a^fify:  onr 
way  was  often  crossed  by  little  riTulets,  and  we 
'were  entertained  with  smsili  streams  trickling  frcw 
the  rocks,  which  after  hear y  rains  mast  be  tre- 
mendons  torrents. 

Aboot  noon  we  came  to  a  small  glen,  so  they  call 
a  valley,  which  compared  with  other  places  appear* 
ed  rich  and  fertile;  here  our  guides  desired  ns  to 
\Btop,  that  the  horses  might  graze,  for  the}}oviney 
was  very  laborious,  and  qo  more  grass  woold  be 
found.     We  made  no  difiBiCulty  of  compliance,  and 
I  sat  down  to  take  notes  on  a  green  bank,  witiit 
small  stream  running  at  my  feet,  in  the  midst  of 
savage  solitude,  with  mountains  before  me,  and  on 
either  hand  covered  with  heath.     I  Looked  aroosd 
me,  and  wondered  that  I  was  not  more  aife^ed,  bot 
the  mind  is  not  at  all  times  equally  ready  to  be  pot 
in  motion;  if  my  mistress  and  master  and  Qaeeaej 
bad  been  there,  we  should  have  produced  losie 
refle6)ions  among  us,  either  poetical   or  philoM- 
phicai,  for  though  solitude  be  the  nurse  of  uoCy 
conversation  is  oft^n  the  parent  of  remarks  ftod 
diseo?eri<cs. 

In  about  an  hour  we  remounted,  and  pursued  our 
journey..  The  lake  by  which  we  had  travelled  for 
some  time  ended  in  a  river,  which  we  passed  hj  s 
bridge,  and  came  to  another  glen,  with  a  colle6iioo 
of  huts,  called  Auknashealds ;  the  huts  were  gene- 
rally  built  of  clods  of  earth,  held  together  by  the 
iutertexture  of  vegetable  fibres,  of  which  earth  there 
are  great  levels  in  Scotland  which  they  call  mosses. 
Moss  in  Scotland  is  bog  in  Irelaqa,  and  moo- 
trooper  is  bog-trotter;  there  was,  however,  one 
hut  built  of  loose  stones,  piled  up  with  great  thick- 
ness into  a  strong  though  not  solid  wall.  From  this 
house  we  obtained  some  great  ^ils  of  milk,  ^bA 
J)jiving  br6\ig\vt  Y^t^^  ydth  us^  we  were  libeiaU/ 
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led.  The  inhabitants^  a  very  coarse  tribe, 
raut  of  aoy  iangaage  but  Erse,  gathered  so  &tt 
it  lis,  that  if  we  had  not  had  litghlaiiders  #ith 
they  might  have  caused  more  alarm  than  plea- 
;  they  are  called  the  Clan  of  Macrae. 
^e  had  been  told  that  nothing  gratified  the  High, 
ers  so  much  as  snuff  and  tobacco,  and  had  ac. 
singly  stored  ourselves  with  both  at  Fort  Augns* 

Boswell  opened  his  treasure,  find  gave  ^em 
I  a  piece  of  tobacco  roil.  We  bad  more  bread 
I  we  could  cat  for  |^e  present,  and  were  more 
ral  than  provident.  Boswell  cut  it  in  sHces,  and 
!  them  an  opportunity  of  tasting  wheaten  bread 
'he  first  time.  1  then  got  some  halfpence  for  a 
ing,  and  made  up  the  deficiencies  of  Bosweli'« 
ribution^  who  had  given  some  money  among  the 
drcn.  We  then  directed  that  the  mistress  of  tho 
;c.house  shjouJd  be  asked  what  wc  must  pay  her : 

who  perhaps  had  never  before  sold  any  thing 
cattle,  knew  not,  I  believe,  well  what  to  ask, 

referred  herself  to  us:  we  obliged  her  to  make 
e  demand,  and  one  of  the  Highlanders  settled  the 
>unt  with  her  at  a  shilliug.  One  of  the  men 
ised  her,  with  the  cunning  that  clowns  never 
be  without,  to  ask  more ;  but  she  said  that  a 
;ing  was  enough.     We  gave  her  halt'-a.^rown, 

she  oifered  part  of  it  again.  The  Macraes 
c  so  well  pleased  with  our  behaviour,  that  they 
lared  it  the  best  day  they  had  seen  since  the  time 
he  old  l^aird  of  Macleod,  who,  I  suppose,  like 
stopped  in  their  valley,  as  he  was  travelling  to 
e. 
Ve  were  mentioning  this  view  of  the  Highland- 

life  at  Macdonald's,  and  mentioning  the  Mac* 
}  with  some  degree  of  pity,  when  ^  Highland 
f  informed  us  that  we  might  spare  our  tender* 
9y  for  she^doubted  not  but  the  woman  ^Vio  wl^^ 
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plied  m  with  milk  was  miftress  of  tbirteen  or  fburt 
Mai  siileh  cows.  ' 

-  I  cannot  forbear  to  interrupt  iny  narrative. 
^osw^HI^  irith  some  of  bis  troublesome  Kindness,  h^ 
informed  this  ^mily,  &nd  reminded  me,  tfiat  the 
iSth  of  September  is  my  birtk^day.    The  r^tilrtf  oT 

Kbi^rdajy  if  - 1  remember  it,  .fills'  me  witt 
aglets '  which^  it  seems  tQ  be  the  ^ebisral  '<9ire  qf 
linmanity  tp  escape.  I  can  i^ow  IpolC  back  iipoo 
threescore  i|ad  foiir  years,  in  which  little  has  beat 
illone,  apd  little  has  been  enjoyed ;  a  life  dirersiftef 
t>y  miserv,  spent  part  in  thtl  sli^ishtfess^of  peniiiTi 
wd  part  pnder  the  riolence  of  pain,  hi  glo«D/ 
discontent  or  impprtnn^te  distreiss.  But  pc^^iapil 
km  better  than  I  should  hare  been  if  Ib^heen  letf 
ftfliaed.  With  this  I  wii)  try  to  be  contend 
'  lifi  proportion  as  there  is 'less  pleasure  in  retrtf? 
ipe^re  considerations,  the 'mind  is  more  dispose^ 
towander  forward  into  foturity;  bat  at  sixtj-iHwi 
what  promises,  however  liberal^  of  imaginary  gooi 
c*an  fatality  yentare  to  make  ?  yet  somethiog  wiH 
|)e  ifl ways'  proi|iised,  and  some  prpmises  will  ^ 
)^l)^ays  f^redited.  I  am  hoping  and  I  am  prayiof 
that  %  may  live  better  in  the  time  to  cQme,  whether 
long  or  short,  than  I  have  yet  lif  cd,  and  in  the  soiacs 
of  that  hopeepdeavour  to  repose.  *  Dear  Queeney'fl 
^ay  is  i\exU  I  hope  she  at  sixty.fqar  will  have  ks| 
t<^  regret. 

I  will  QQW  complain  qomprei  bi^t  tell  my  mistress 
^f  my  travels.      ' 

'  i^fter  i^g  |eft  the  Macraes,  we  travelled  oa 
t^rpagh  a  poantry  like  that  which  we  passed  in  ths 
fnornin^^  ^The  Highlands  ^re  very  unifprm,  fot 
^ere  is  little  variety  in  universal  parrenn^;  tke 
irop^s,  however,  are  not  all  naked,  for  somehsfS 
grass  on  their  sides,  and  ()irchc$  ai|d  ^dejrs  on  iifi( 
tPV^l  ^nd  in  the  yallje^  m'^^99 '&?«»*  W?  ^^ 
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;ams,  vbich  have  little  depth,  and  commonly  rnii 
y  quick ;  the  channels  are  made  by  the  tiolen^e 
the  iirintr J  floods;  the  quickness  of  the  stream  is 
proportion  to  the  declivity  of  the  descent,   and 

breadth  of  the  channel  makes  the  water  shallow 
%  dry  season. 

There  are  red  deer  and  roebucks  in  the  mona- 
is,  but  we  found  only  goats  in  the  road,  and  hi^ 
y  little  entertainment  as  we  travelled  either  for 

eye  or  ear.  There  are,  I  fancy,  no  singing. 
is  in  the  Highlands. 

L^owards  night  we  came  to  a  very  formidable  hi|}, 
ed  Rattiken,  which  we  climbed  with  more  dif&» 
ty  than  we  had  yet  experienced,  and  at  last  camii 
[^lanelg,  a  place  on  the  sea- side  opposite  to  Skie. 
i  were  by  this  time  weary  and  disgusted,  nor  was 

humour  much  mended  by  our  inn,  which,  thougk 
pas  built  of  lime  and  slate,  the  Highlander's  de« 
ption  of  a  house  which  he  thinks  magnificent, 
i  neither  wine,  bread,   eggs,  nor  any  thing  tJialt 

could  eat  or  drink.  When  we  were  taken  up 
rs,   a  dirty  fellow  bounced  out  of  the  bed  where 

of  us  was  to  lie«  Boswell  blustered,  but  nothing 
Id  be  got.  At  last  a  gentlema^i  in  the  neigh* 
irhood,  who  heard  of  our  arrival,   sent  us  rum 

white  sugar.  Boswell  was  now  provided  for  in 
t,  and  the  landlord  prepared  some  mutton  chops^ 
ich  we  could  not  eat,  and  killed  two  hens,  of 
ch  Boswell  made  his  servant  broil  a  limb,  with 
It  client  I  know  not.  We  had  a  lemon  and  a 
:e  oi  bread,  which  supplied  me  with  my  supper^ 
ten  th(^  repast  was  ended,  we  began  to  deliberate 
in  bed.  Mrs.  Boswell  had  warned  us  that  we 
uld  catch  something^  and  had  given  us  sheets  for 

securitif;  for      ■   ■■        and     ,  she said^ 

le  back  from  Skie,  so  scratching  themselves, 
lought  sheets  a  slender  defence  against  tke  coii* 
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federacy  with  which  we  were  threatened,  and  by 
'this  time  our  Highlanders  had  found  a  place  where 
they  could  get  some  hay:  I  ordered  hay  to  be' laid 
'thick  upon  the  bed,  and  slept  upon  it  in  my  great 
coat:  Boswell  laid  sheets  upon  his  bed,  and  reposed 
In  linen  like  a  gentleman.  The  horses  were  turned 
out  to  grass,  with  a  man  to  watch  them.  The  hill 
Rattiken  and  the  inn  at  Glauelg,  were  the  only 
things  of  which  we,  or  trayellers  yd  more  delicate, 
could  find  any  pretensions  to  complain. 

Sept.  2d,  I  rose  rustling  from  the  hay,  and  went 
to  tea,  which  I  forget  whether  we  found  or  brought. 
We  saw  the  isle  of  Skie  befpre  us,  darlsening  the 
liorizon  with  its  rocky  coast.  A  boat  was  pro- 
cured^ and  we  launched  into  one  of  the  straits  of  tbe 
Atlantick    ocean.     We  had  a  passage  of  aboot 

twelve  miles  to  the  point  where  r r  resided. 

having  come  from  his  seat  in  the  middle  of  the  island 
to  a  small  house  on  the  shore,  a?  we  believe,  that  be 
might  with  less  reproach  entertain  us  meanly.  If 
he  aspired  to  meanness,  his  retrograde  ambition  wa? 
completely  gratified^  but  he  did  not  succeed  cquaUy 
in  escaping  reproach,  lie  had  no  cook,  nor  I  sup- 
pose much  proriaion,  nor  had  the  Lady  the  cgmmoa 
decencies  of  her  tea-table :  we  picked  up  our  sugar 
with  our  fingers,  Boswell  was  very  angry,  aud 
reproached  him  with  his  improper  parsimony:  I  di4 
Yiot  much  refledt  upon  the  conducSt  of  a  man  with 
whom'  I  was  not  likely  to  converse  as  long  at  auy 
other  time. 

You  will  now  expe6l  that  I  should  give  you  some 
account  of  the  isle  of  Skie,  of  which,  though  I  hare 
been  twelve  days  upon  it,  I  have  little  to  say.  It  is 
an  island  perhaps  fifty  miles  long,  so  much  indented 
by  inlets  of  the  sea  that  there  is  no  part  of  it  removed 
from  the  water  more  than  six  miles.  No  part  that 
I  have  seen  is  plain :  you  are  always  climbiog  or 
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ending,  and  every  step  is  upon  rock  or  mire, 
alk   upon  ploughed  ground  in  England  is  • 
e   npon    carpets   compared    to   the   toilsome 
gery  of  ivandering  in  Skie.     There  is  neither 
I  nor  Tillage  in  the  island,  nor  have  I  seen  any 
e  but  Macleod's,  that  is  not  much  below  your 
tation  at  Brighthelmstone.     In  the  mountain^ 
!  are  stags  and  roebucks,  but  no  hares,  aud  few- 
its;  nor  have  I  seen  any  thing  that  interested 
iS  SL  zoologist,  except  an  otter,  bigger  than  I 
ght  an  otter  could  have  been, 
on  are  perhaps  imagining  that  I  am  withdraw* 
rem  the  gay  and  the  busy  world  into  regions  of 
9  and  pastoral  felicity,  and  am  enjoying  the 
ues  of  the  golden  age;  that   I  am  surveying 
ire's  magnificence  from  a  mountain,  or  remark* 
ler  minuter  beauties  on  the  flowery  bank  of  a 
ing  rivulet;  that  I  am  invigorating  myself  in 
anshine,  or  delighting  my  imagination  with  being 
sn  from  the  invasion  of  human  evils  and  human 
ons  in  the  darkness  of  a  thicket ;  that  I  am  busy 
thering  shells  and  pebbles  on  the  shore,  or  con« 
lative  on  a  rock,  from  which  I  look  upon  the 
r,  and  consider  how  many  waves  are  rolling 
een  me  and  Streatham. 
le  use  of  travelling  is  to  regulate  imagination  by. 
y,  and  instead  of  thinking  how  things  may  b^ 
3  them  as  they  are.   Here  are  mountains  which 
nld  once  have  climbed,  but  to  climb  steeps  is 
very  laborious,  and  to  descend  them  danger* 
and  I  am  now  content  with  knowing,  that  by 
ibling  up  a  rock,  I  shall  only  see  other  rockii^ 
.  wider  circuit  of  barren  desolation.  Of  streams^ 
ire  here  a  sufficient  number,  but  they  murmur 
ipon  pebbles,  but  upon  rocks.     Of  flowers,  iC 
•is  herself  were  here,  I  could  present  her  syoX^ 
the  bloom  of  heath.     Of  lawns  and  tkicVL^ts^ 
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he  must  read  that  would  know  them,  for  hens 
II  little  san  and  no  shade.  On  the  sea  I  loelk  Drool 
pij  window,  but  am  not  much  tempted  to  the  shore  ; 
for  since  I  came  to  this  island,  almost  ererj  breath 
of  airhasbeena  storm,  and  what  is  worse,  a  storm 
with  all  its  sereriij,  bat  without  its  magnificence, 
for  the  sea  is  here  so  broken  into  diannels  that  theie 
li  not  a  suffictont  Toiume  of  water  either  for  loftj 
annes  or  a.  load  roarii 

*  On  Sept  6th,  we  left »       »  ■  .to  visit  Raawa, 
ihe  island  which  I  have  already  mentioned.     Vfe 
Were  to  cross  part  of  Skie  on  horseback;  amciSe 
of  trayelling  rery  uncomfortable,  for  the  road  k  so 
iiarrow,  where  any  can  be  found,  that  only  one 
can  go,  and  so  craggy  that  the  attention  can  nerdr ' 
l^e  remitted :  it  allows,  therefore^  neither  the  galetf 
of  conversation,  nor  the  laxity  of  solitude;  ocnt 
has   it  in  itself  the  amusement  of  much  varieljy 
as    it  affords    only    all    the    possible    transposi*  ' 
tions  of  bog,  rock,  and  rivulet     Twelve  railef| 
by  computation,  make  a  reasouable  journey  for  s 
day.^ 

At  Bight  we  came  to  a  tenant's  house,  of  tlit 
first  rank  of  tenants,  where  we  were  entertained 
better  than  at  the  landlord's.     There  were  books 
both  English  and  Latin.     Company  gathered  about 
.  IIS,  and  we  heard  some  talk  of  the  second  sight,  snd 
somotalk  of  the  events  offorty*fivc;  ayearwfatcii 
will   not  soon  be  forgotten  among  the  Islanden* 
The  next  day  we  were  confined  by  a  storm.    The    -  ^ 
company,  I  think,  increased,  and  our  entertainment'  ym 
was  not  only  hospitable  but  elegant.     At  night,  s 
minister's    sister,    in    very    fine    brocade,    sung 
Erse    songs;  I    wished    to    know  the  meaningy 
bat  the  Ilighlanders  are  not  much  used  to  scho- 
lastick  questions,  and  no  translationi  could  be  ob- 
tained. . 
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Lt  day,.  Sept.  8tb,  the  weather  allowed  us 
part;  a  good  boat  was  proTided  us,  and 
ent  to  Raarsa  under  the  conda^  of  Mr. 
Im  Macleod^'a  gentleman  who  conda6ted 
i  Charles  through  the  mountains  in  his  dis- 
(•  The  Prince,  he  says,  was  more  a^ve  thaa 
t;  ihey  were,  at  least  one  night  without  any 

i  wind  blew  enough  to  give  the  boat  a  kind 
icing  agitation,  and  in  about  three  or  foup 
we  arrired  at  Raarsa,  where  we  were  met  by 
urd  and  his  friends  upon  the  shore.  Raarsa, 
:h  is  his  title,  is  master  of  two  islands ;  upon 
laller  of  which,  called  Rona,  he  has  only 
and  herds.  Rona  gives  title  to  his  eldest 
The  money  which  he  raises  annually  by 
'om  all  his  dominions,  which  contain  at  least 
lousand  acres,  is  not  believed  to  exceed  two 
ed  and  fifty  pounds ;  but  as  he  keeps  a  large 
]  his  own  hand^^  he  sells  every  year  great 
rs  of  cattle,  which  add  to  his  revenue, 
is  table  is  furnished  from  the  farm  and 
the  sea  with  very  little  ex  pen  re,  except 
>se  things  this  country  does  not  produce,  and 
se  he  is  very  liberal.  The  wine  circulates 
asly ;  and  the  tea,  chocolate,  and  coffeej^ 
er  they  are  got,  are  always  at  hand.  I 
c. 
are  this  ttiorning   trying  to  get  out    of 
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LETTER  XXm.    To  Mrs.  TflEAt& 

BEAR  MADAMf  8kM,  Sept  f4, 17791 

T  AM  still  in  Skie.    Do  you  rem^nber  the 
•ong? 

Every  istand  is  t-prisoff 
Stroa^y  guarded  by  the  tea. 

We  haye  at  one  tim«  no  boat,  and  at  anoiliar  may 
liave  too  much  wind;  but  of  our  reoeptioslieie  vt 
have  00  reason  to  complain.  We  are  now  wA 
Colonel  Macleod,  in  a  more  pleasant  place  tkui 
I  thought  Skie  could  afford.    Now  to  the  nam* 

tlTC. 

We  MTcrc  received  at  Raarsa  on  the  8ea*.side,  aad 
after  clambering  with  some  difficulty  over  the  rocks^ 
a  labour  which  the  traveller^  wherever  he  reposes 
himself  OQ  land,  must  in  these  islands  be  contented 
to  endure;  we  were  introduced  into  the  houfCy 
which  one  of  the  comnay  called  the  Court  of 
Raarsa,  with  politeness  which  not^e  Court  of 
Yersailles  could  have  thought  id^efe^ive.  The 
house  is  not  large,  though  we  were  told  in  our 
passage  that  it  had  eleven  fine  .rooms ;  nor  mag- 
niScently  famished,  but  our  utensils  were  moit 
commonly  silver.  We  went;  up  into  a  dining- 
Toom,  about  as  large  as  your  blue  room,  wbere 
we  had  something  given  us  to  eat,  and  tea  and 
coffee. 

Raarsa  himself  is  a  man  of  no  inelegant  appear* 
ance,  and  of  manners  uncommonly  refined.    Ladjr 
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rsa  makes  no  Teiy  sublime  appearance  for  aso- 
ign,  but  is  a  good  housewife,  and  a  very 
lent  and  diligent  condu6tress  of  her  family^ 
3    Flora    Maciepd  is    a    celebrated  beauty ; 

been  admired  at  Edinburgh :  dresses  her 
I  very  high ;  and  has  manners  so  lady.like, 

I  wish  her  head  dress  was  lower*  The  rest 
le  nine  girls  are  all  pretty  ;  the  youngest  is  be- 
5n  Queeney  and  Lucy.     The  youngest  boy,  oi 

years  old,  runs  barefoot^  and  wandered  witli 
»rer  the  rocks  to  see  a  milL  I  believe  he  would 
s.  on  that  rough  ground  without  shoes  ten  miles 
day. 

he  J^ird  of  Raarsa  has  sometimes  disputed  the 
ftainry  of  the  clan  with  Macleod  of  Skie ;  but 
g  much  inferior  in  extent  of  possessions,  has, 
ipposc,  been  forced  to  desist.  Raarsa  and  its 
rinces  have  descended  to  its  present  predecessor 
lugh  a  succession  of  four  hundred  years,  with. 

any  increase  or  diminution*  It  was  indeed 
y  in  danger  of  forfeiture;  but  the  old  Laird 
ed  some  prudence  with  his  zeal,  and  when 
ice  Charles  landed  in  Scotland,  made  over  his 
te  to  this  son,  the  present  Laird,  and  led 
hundred  men  of  Raarsa  into  the  field,  with 
ers  of  his  own  family.  Eighty-six  only  came 
«.  after  the  last  battle.    The  Prince  was  hid- 

in  his  distress,  two  nights  at  Raarsa;  and  the 
g's  troops  burnt  the  whole  country,  and  kiU 
some  of  the  cattle* 
"ou  may  guess  at  the  opinions  that  prevail  in 

country;  they  are,  however,  content  with 
ting  for  their  king  ;  they  do  not  drink  for  him« 

had  no  foolish  healths*  At  night,  unexpedt- 
r  to  us  who  were  strangers,  the  carpet  was  ta- 

np ;  the  fiddler  of  the  family  came  up  and  a 
r  vigorous  and  general  dance  was  be&wvi*     K^  \ 
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told    yon,     we  were  twoaud-thtrtj  at  supper; 
there  were  full  as   many  dancers  ;    for    though 
all  who  supped  did  not  dance,  some  danced  of  the 
young  people  who  did  not  sup«    Raarsa  himself 
danc^  with  his  children,  and  old  Malcolm,  in  his 
£llibeg,  was  as  nimble  as  when,  he  1^  the  prince 
OTer  the  mountains.      When   they  had    danced 
themselves  weary,    two  tables  were  spread,    and 
I  suppose  at  least  twenty  dishes  were  upon  them. 
In  this  country   some   preparations   of  milk  are 
always  served  up  at  supper,    and  sometimes  in 
the  place  of  tarts  at  dinner*'    The  table  was  not 
coarsely  heaped,  but  at  once  plentiful  and  el^aat 
They  do  not  pretend  to  make  a  loaf;  there  are 
only  cakes,  commonly  of  oats  or  barley,  bnt  they 
madp  nie  very  nice  cakes  of  wheat  floor.     I  alwaj^s 
sat  at  the  left  hand  of  Lady  Raarsa,   and  you^ 
Madeod  of  Skie,  the  chieftain  of  the  clan^  sat  joa 
the  right.  / 

After  supper  a  young  lady,  who  was  visitiof, 
sung  Erse  songs,  in  which  Lady  Raarsa  joined 
prettily  enough,  but  not  gracefully ;  the  youDg 
ladies  sustained  the  chorus  better.  They  are  very 
little  used  to  be  asked  questions,  and  not  well  pre- 
pared with  answers.  When  one  of  the  songs  was 
over,  I  asked  the  princess  that  sat  next  to  me, 
What  is  that  about?  1  question  if  she  conceived 
that  I  did  not  understand  it.  For  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  company,  said  she*  But,  Madam, 
what  is  the  meaning  of  iti  It,  is  a  love  song- 
This  was  all  the  intelligence  that  I  could  obtain; 
nor  have  I  been  able  to  procure  the  translation  of 
a  single  line  of  £rse. 

At  twelve  it  was  bed  time.  I  had  a  chamber  to 
myself,  which,  in  eleven  rooms  to  forty  people, 
was  more  than  my  share.  How  the  company  and 
ibe  family  were  dV^UW^uV^  is  not  easy  to  tell. 
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Macleod  tbe  cbieflaSn,  and  Boswdl,  and  I,  had  all 
dogle  cbamtiers  on  the.  first  floor.  There  remained 
eight  rooms  only  for  at  least  scTen-and-thirty  lodg. 
ers.  I  suppose  they  pnt  up  temporary  beds  in  the 
Ainiog-room,  where  they  stowed  all  the  young 
ladies.  There  was  a  room  above  stairs  with  sit 
beds,  in  which  they  put  ten  men.  The  rest  in  my 
next. 


LETTER  XXIV.     To  Mrs.  Thrale. 

B£AR£ST  MADAM,        Ostlch  in  Skie,  Sept.  30,  1773. 

I  AM  stiil  confined  in  Skie.     Wc  were  unskilful 
traTcliers,  and  imagined  that  the  sea'  was  an  open 
road  which  we  could  pass  at  ploasure;  but  we  have 
low  learned,  with  some  pain,  that  we  may  stHl  wait 
or  a  long  time  the  caprices  of  the  equinodtial  winds, 
ad  sit  reading  or  writing  as  I  now  do,  while  the 
mpest  is  rolling  the  sea,  or  roaring  in  the  moun« 
ins.     I  am  now  no  longer  pleased  with  the  delay; 
u  can  hear  from  me  but  seldom,  and  I  cannot  at 
hear  from   you.     It  comes  into  my  mind  that 
le  evil  may  happen,  or  that  I  might  be  of  use 
le  I  am  away.     But  these  thoughts  arc  ?ain ;  the 
1  is  iriolent  and  adverse,   and  our  boat  cannot 
;ome.     I  must  content  myself ^  with  writing  to 
and  hoping  that  you  wiil  some  time  receive  my 
•.     Now  to  my  narrative, 
it.  9th.  Having  passed  the  night  as  is  usual,  I 
and  found  the  dining-room  full  of  company ; 
vsted  and  talked,  and  when  the  evening  came 
ight  musick  and  dancing.     Young  Macleod, 
at  proprietor  of  Skie  and  head  of  his  clan, 
ry  distinguishable;  a  young  man  of  nine* 
red  a  while  at  St.  Andrew's,  and  aftei:wa.td.% 

lis 
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trai  Sanday,  we  thought  it  proper  to  snatdi  (he  op. 
portanity  of  a  calm  daj.^Raarsa  accompanied  us  in 
his  six-oared  boat,  which  he  said  was  his  coach^and^ 
siz«  It  is  indeed  the  yehicle  in  whicH  the  ladies  take 
t!ic  air  and  paj  tKeir  visits,  bat  they  ha?e  taJcen 
Tery  little  care  for  accommodations.  There  is  no 
way  in  or  out  of  the  boat  for  a  woman,  but  by  being 
carried ;  and  in  the  boat  thus  dignified  with  a  pomp- 
ons name,  there  is  no  seat  bat  an  occasional  bundle 
of  straw.  Thus  weleftRaarsa;  the  seat  of  plenty, 
piriiity,  and  cheerfulness^  * 

We  dined  at  a  publick  house  at  Port  Re;  so 
called  because  one  of  the  Scottish  kings  landed 
there,  in  a  progress  through  the  Western  islei. 
Raarsa  paid  the  reckoning  prltately.  We  then  got 
on  horseback,  and  by  a  short  but  very  tediotf 
journey  came  to  Kingsburgh,  at  which  the'ssmo 
king  lodged  after  he  landed.  Here  I  had  tbi 
honour  of  saluting  the  far-famed  Miss  Flora  Mac* 
donald,  who  condu6ted  the  Prince,  dressed  as  her 
maid,  through  the  English  forces  from  the  island  of 
Lewes;  and,  when  she  came  to  Skie,  dined  with 
the  English  officers,  and  left  her  maid  below.  She 
must  then  have  been  a  very  young  lady ;  she  is  nov 
not  old ;  of  a  pleasing  person,  and  elegant  beha- 
viour. She  told  me  that  she  thought  herself  houour- 
ed  by  my  visit;  and  I  am  sure  that  whatever  regard 
she  bestowed  on  me  was  liberally  repaid.  ^^  If  thoa 
'^  likest  her  opinions,  thou  wilt  praise  her  virtue.** 
She  was  carried  to  London,  but  dismissed  without  a 
trial,  and  came  down  with  Malcolm  Macleod, 
against  whom  sufficient  evidence  could  not  be  pro- 
cured. She  and  her  husband  are  poor^  and  sis 
going  to  try  their  fortune  in  America. 

Sic  rcrum  volvitur  oibli* 
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ki  Kmgsbargli  we  were  Tery  liberally  feasted, 
I  I  slept  in  Uie  bed  in  which  the  Prince  reposed 
lis  distress;  the  sheets  which  he  used  were  never 
;  to  any  meaner  offices,  but  were  wrapped  up  by 
lady  of  the  house,  and  at  last,  according  to  her 
ire,  were  laid  round  her  in  her  grave.  These  are 
Whigs. 

)n  the  13th,  travelling  partly  on  horseback  where 

could  not  row,  and  partly  on  foot  where  we 

lid  not  ride,  we  came  to  Dunvegan,  which  I  have 

cribed  already.    Here,  though  poor  Macleod  had 

in  left  by  his  grandfather    overwhelmed   with 

Its,  we  had  another  exhibition  of  feudal  hospita* 

\    There  were  two  stags  in  the  house,  and  veni- 

t  came  to  the  table  every  day  in  its  various  forms. 

icleod,  beside^  his  estate  in  Skie,  larger  I  suppose 

n  some  English  counties,  is  proprietor  of  nine 

tbited  isles ;  and   of  his   islands  uninhabited  I 

bt  if  he  very  exadlly  knows  the  number.     I  told 

that  he   was  a  mighty  monarch.     Such   do« 

ons  fill   an  Englishman  with  envious  wonder; 

7  hen  he  surveys  the  naked  mountains,  and  treads 

uakingmoor,  and  wanders  over  the  wild  re« 

of  gloomy  barrenness ;  his  wonder  may  con« 

but  his  envy  ceasea'.     The  unprofitableness  of 

vast  domaius  can  be  conceived  only  by  the 

of  positive  instances.     The  heir  of  Co/,   an 

not  far  distant,    has  lately   told  me  how. 

7  he  should  be  if  he  could  let  Rumy  another. 

islands,  for  two-pence  halfpenny  an  acre;* 

xleod  has  an  estate,   which   the  surveyor 

to  contain  eighty  thousand  acres,  rented  at 

red  pounds  a-year. 

we  were  at  Dunvegan  the  wind  was  high, 
rain  violent,   so   that  we  were  not  able  to 
a  boat  to  fish  in  the  sea,  or  to  visit  the 
islands,    which   may  be  seeu  iroia  t)^^ 
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house ;  bot  we  filled  up  the  time  as  wc  could,  some- 
times by  talk,  sometimes  by  reading.  I  have  never 
wanted  books  in  the  isle  of  Skie. 

We  were  invited  one  day  by  the  Laird  and  Lady 
ef  Muck,  one  of  the  Western  islands,  two  miles 
long  and  three  quarters  of  a  mile  high.  He  has  balf 
his  island  ia  his  own  culture,  and  upon  the  other 
half  live  one  hundred  and  fifty  dependents,  who  not 
only  livenpou  the  produ^,  bnt  export  corn  suffidest 
£or  the  payment  of  their  rent. 

Lady  Macieod  has  a  son  and  four  daughters ;  thcj 
have  lived  long  in  England,  and  have  the  language 
and  manners  of  English  ladies.  We  lived  with  them 
very  easily.  The  hospitality  of  this  remote  region  is 
kke  that  of  the  golden  age.  We  have  found  onr- 
selves  treated  at  every  house  as  if  we  came  to  confer 
a  benefit 

We  were  eight  days  at  Dunvegan ;  but  we  took 
the  first  opportunity  which  the  weather  afforded, 
after  the  first  days,  of  going  Taway,  and,  on  the 
2 1st,  went  to  Ulinish,  where  we  were  well  enter- 
tained, and  wandered  a  little  after  curiosities.  In 
the  afternoon  an  interval  of  calm  sunshine  courted 
lis  out  to  see  a  cave  on  the  shore  famous  for  its 
echo.  When  we  went  into  the  boat,  one  of  our 
companions  was  asked  in  Erse,  by  the  boatmen, 
who  they  were  that  came  with  him  ?  He  gave  us 
characters,  I  suppose,  to  our  advantage,  and  was 
asked,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Highlands,  whether  I 
could  recite  along  series  of  ancestors?  The  boat- 
man said,  as  I  perceived  afterwards,  that  they  heard 
the  cry  of  an  English  ghcst.  This,  Boswell  says, 
disturbed  him.  We  came  to  the  cave,  and  clamber- 
ing up  the  rocks,  came  to  an  arch,  open  atone  end, 
one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long,  thirty  broad  ia 
the  broadest  part,  and  about  thirty  high.  There 
fvas  no  ecHo ;  swc\v  V^  >i\v^  ^\^V\\.^  ot  report ;  but  I 
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iwwhat  I  had  nerer  seen  before,  muscles  and 

^hilks  in  their  natural  state.     There  was  another 

rch  in  the  rock,  open  at  both  ends. 

Sept.  3ld,  We  remoTed  to  Talisker,  a  house  oc« 

opied  by  Mr.  Macleod,  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the 

lutch  senrice.    Talisker  has  been  long  in  the  pos- 

sssion  of  gentlemen  and  therefore  has  a  garden 

reli  culti?ated ;  and,  what  is  here  very  rare,    h 

haded  by  trees ;  a  place  where  the  imagination 

i  more   aroused  cannot  easily  be    found.     The 

lountai^  about  it  arc  of  great  height,  with  water* 

ills  succeeding  one  another  so  fast,  that  as  one 

cases  to  be  heard  another  begins.     Between  the 

nountains  there  is  a  small  valley  extending  to  the 

ca,  Avhich  is  not  far  otf,  beating  upon  a  coast  Tcry 

iifficult  of  access. 

Two  nights  before  our  arrival  two  boats  wera 

riven  upon  this  coast  by  the  tempest:  one  of  them 

id  a  pilot  that  knew  the  passage,  the  second  fol- 

wed,  but  a  third  missed  the  true  course,  and  was 

ivcn   forward    vrith  great  danger  of  being  fore* 

into  the  vast  ocean,    but   however  gained  at 

some  other  island.     The  crews  crept  to  Ta- 

er,  almost  lifeless  with  wet.  cold,  fatigue,  and 

3r,  but  the  lady  took  care  of  them.     She  is 

>man  of  more  than  common  qualifications  ;   ha- 

travelled  with  her  husband ;  she  speaks  four 

lages. 

<u  find  that  all  the  islanders,  even  in  these  re . 

of  life,  are  not  barbarous.    One  of  the  minis- 

ho  has  adhered  to  us  almost  all  the  time  is  an 

mt  scholar.     We  have  now  with  us  the  young 

)f  Coly  who  is  heir,  perhaps,  to  two  hundred 

miles  of  land.     He  has  first  studied  at  Aber- 

nd  afterwards  gone  to  Hertfordshire  to  learn 

ure,  being  much  impressed  with  desire  of 

ment:  he  likewise  has  the  uotioivs  <»l  ^ 
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chief,  and  keeps  a  p^er.    At  Macleod^  fhe  lug- 
pipe  always  played  while  we  are  diidng. 

Col  has  undertake,  hj  perdiistm  of  tke  warn 
•ad  wind,  to  cany  us  about  several  of  tlM  Umkf 
with  which  he  is  acquainted  enough  to  Amrm 
whaterer  curions  is  given  by  nature  or  left  by  «• 
tiquity ;  but  we  grew  afraid  of  demtiBg  fron  air 
way  home,  lest  we  should  be  shut  up  for  meaAi 
upon  some  Httile  protuberaofie  of  rock,  that  jort 
appears  abore  the  sea,  and  perhaps  is  scaredy  ■«• 
ked  upon  a  map. 

You  rememfcwr  the  Doge  of  Grenoa^  who  bite 
asked  what  struck  him  most  at  the  French  coutr 
answered,  <^  Myself^"  I  cannot  think  Mif 
things  here  more  likely  to  affect  the  fiincy  ta 
to  see  Johnson  ending  his  sizty-fourth  ycvis 
(he  wilderness  of  the  Hebrides.  But  now  I  m 
here,  it  will  gratify  me  very  little  to  return  iridi- 
out  seeing,  or  doing  my  best  to  see  what  tbaie 
places  aibrd.  I  hare  a  desire  to  instrud  injsdf 
in  the  whole  system  of  pastoral  life ;  but  I  know 
not  whether  I  shall  be  able  to  perfe6t  the  ides. 
However  I  have  many  pidtures  in  my  mind,  which 
I  could  not  have  had  without  this  journey,  and 
should  have  passed  it  with  great  pleasure  had  701 
and  master,  and  Qneeney  been  in  the  party.  Wi 
should  have  excited  the  attention  and  enlarged  thi 
observation  of  each  other,  and  obtained  msif 
pleasing  topicks  of  future  conversation.  As  it  ii 
1  travel  with  mr  mind  too  much  at  home,  and  pe^ 
haps  miss  mainr  things  worthy  of  observation,  er 
pass  them  with  transient  notice ;  so  that  the  ImsgM, 
for  want  of  th^it  re-impression  which  discnssion  tad 
comparison  piloduce,  easily  fade  away  t  but  I  keep 
a  book  of  remarks,  and  Bos  well  writes  a  regalir 
journal  of  our  travels,  which,  I  think,  contains  s* 
much  of  wluitl  %u^  ^^^  ^v^  «a  aC  all  other  occin 
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n  together;  ^^for  such  a  faithful  chronider  as 

ith." 

bope,  dearest  Madam,  yon  are  equally  careful 

epiosit  proper  memorials  of  all  that  happens 

VH  and  your  'family ,  and  then  when  we  meet 

ball  tell  our  stories.     I  wish   you  had  gone 

rammer  in  your  nsual  splendour  to  Brighthelm* 


$• 


r,  Thrale  probably  wonders  how  I  live  all 
tinSc  without  sending  to  him  for  money, 
dling  in  Scotland  is  dear  enough,  dearer  in 
ortion  to  what  the  country  affords  thati  in  En* 
i ;  but  residence  in  the  isles  is  uttelrpensire. 
pany  is,  I  think,  considered  as  a  supply  of 
iurc,  and  a  relief  of  that  tediousness  of  life 
h  is  felt  in  every  place,  elegant  or  rude.  Of 
and  punch  Ibey  are  very  liberal,  for  they  get 
cheap ;  but  as  there  is  no  custora*house  on 
sland,  they  can  hardly  be  considered  as  smug* 
.  Their  punch  is  made  without  lemons  or  any 
itute. 

leir  tables  are  very  plentiful  ;  but  a  very  nice 
would  not  be  pampered.  As  they  have  noi 
but  as  they  kill  it,  they  are  obliged  to  live 
*  it  lasts  upon  the  same  flesh.  They^  kill  a 
),  and  set  mutton  boiled  and  roast  on  the  table 
her.  They  have  fish  both  of  the  sea  and  of 
brooks  ;  but  they  can  hardly  conceive  that  it 
res  any  sauce.  To  sauce  in  general  they  are 
gers ;  uow  and  then  butter  is  melted,  but  I 
not  always  take,  lest  I  should  offend  by  dis. 
I  it.  Barley-broth  is  a  constant  dish*  and 
kde  "vi^ell  in  every  house.  A  stranger  if  he  is 
mt,  will  secure  his  share,  for  it  is  not  certain 
le  will  be  able  to  eat  any  thing  else. 
eir  meat  being  often  newly  killed  is  very 
i^  and  ad  nothmir  is  siiffciently  subduct  \)Y 

M,  k 
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Ike  fiiey  is  not  eisiljr  to  be  eaten.    Carriog  b  &em 
.  a  veij  laborious  employment,  for  the  knives  are  ae«. 
ver  wbeCted.    Table  kaives  are  not  of  long  subsis- 
tence  in  the  H^hlaads ;  every  man  while  arms  were 
a  ngnlar  part  of  dress^  had  his  knife  and  fork 
appendant  to  his  dirk.    Rnires  they  novr  lay  upoi 
the  taUe,  bnt  the  handles  are  apt  to  shew  tfaiaf  tLey 
have  been  in  other  hands,  and  the  blades  hare  nei- 
ther bf%htnesB  nor  edge. 

Of  sUTer  there  is  no  want ;  and  it  will  last  loo^^ 
for  it  is  never  cleaned*  They  arc  a  nation  jiui 
rising  friHn  barbarity ;  long  contented  with  ueces- 
sariesy  now  somewhat  stud  ions  of  conv.cnionce^bat 
not  yet  arrived  at  delicate  discriminations^  Tiieir 
linen  is  however  both  dean  and  fine.  Bread,  oA 
as  we  mean  by  that  name,  I  hare  never  seen  in  the 
isle  of  Skie.  They  have  ovens  for  they  bake  thdr 
pies ;  bnt  they  never  ferment  tiieir  meal,  norjaoold 
a  loalL  Cakes  of  oats  and  barley  are  brought  to  tha 
table,  but  i  believe  wheat  i&  reserved  for  strangers. 
They  are  commonly  too  hard  for  me,  and  therefore 
I  take  potatoes  to  my  meat,  and  am  sure  to  find 
find  them  on  almost  every  tabic. 

They  retain  so  much  of  the  pastoral  life,  that 
some  preparation  of  milk  is  commonly  one  of  the 
dishes  bpth  at  dinner  and  supper.  Tea  is  always 
jdrank  at  the  usual  times ;  but  in  the  morning  the 
table  is  polluted  with  a  plate  of  slices  of  strong 
cheese.  This  is  peculiar  to  the  Highlands :  at  Edio* 
bnrgh  there  are  always  honey  and  s wcet-m<^ts  oa 
the  morning  tca-talj^ie. 

Strong  liquors  they  seem  toipye.  Every  man, 
perhaps  woman, -ibegins  the  day  with  a  dram; 
and  the  punch  is  made  both  at  dinner  and  supper. 

They  have  neither  wppd  nor.  coal  fur;. fuel,  but 
burn  peat  or  turf  in  their  chimnies.  It  is  dug  oat 
of  the  moors  ot  mo^^«&^^\v4\sxaJ&,Qs  a  strodg  and  last; 
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ing  fire,  not  always  Tery  sweet,  and  somewbat  apt 
to  smoke  the  pot. 

The  houses  of  inferior  gentlemen  are  very  smair, 
and  e^ery  rooms  serves  many  purposes*  In  the 
bed-rooms,  perhaps,  are  laid  up  stores  of  different 
khids  ;  and  the  parlour  of  the  day  is  abed^room  at 
tttght*  In  the  room  which  I  inhabited  last,  about 
lourteen  feet  square,  there  were  three  chests  of 
drawers,  a  long  chest  for  larger  clothes,  two  closet 
cupboards,  and  the  bed.  Their  rooms  are  com- 
monly dirty,  of  which  they  seem  to  have  little  sensi- 
bility, and,  if  they  had  more,  dean  floors  would  be 
difficultly  kept,  where  thefirst  step  from  the  door  is 
iBto  the  dirt.  They  are  very  much  inclined  to  can. 
pets,  and  seldom  fail  to  lay  down  something  under 
their  feet,  better  or  worse,  as  they  happen  to  be 
iamtshcd. 

The  Highland  dress  being  forbidden  by  law, 
Is  very  little  used;  sometimes  it  may  be  seen, 
\nt  the  English  traveller  is  struck  with  nothing 
so  much  at  the  nudity  des  pies  of  the  common 
people. 

Skie  is  the  greatest  island,  or  the  greatest  but 
4Mie,  among  the  Hebrides.  Of  the  soil  I  have 
already  given  some  account  ;  it  is  generally  bar« 
xen,  but  some  spots  are  not  wholly  unfruitful. 
The  gardens  have  apples  and  pears,  cherries, 
Strawberries,  rasberries,  currants,  and  gooseber« 
fies,  but  all  the  fruit  that  1  have  seen  is  small. 
They  attempt  io  sow  nothing  but  oats  and  barley. 
Oats  constitute  the  bread  corn  of  tiie  place.  Their 
harvest  is  about  the  beginning  of  Odlober ;  and 
being  so  late,  is  very  much  subjcdl  to  disappoint- 
meuts  from  the  rains  that  follow  the  equinox. 
This  year  has  been  particularly  disastrous.  Their 
rainy  season  lasts  from  Autumn  to  Spring.  They 
Juive  seldom  yf^ry  hard  frosts  3  nor  ^a;t^  it  ^Nvt\ 


kaown  duU  »  lake  was  covered  with  ice  strong 
cQoogh  to  bear  a  skaiter.  The  sea  round  them  is 
always  open.  The  snow  isdhj  bat  soon  melts; 
obIj  in  177  i)  they  had  a  cold  spring,  in  which  the 
island  was  so  long  corered  with  it,  that  manj 
beasts,  both  wild  and  domcstick,  perished,  and  the 
whole  conntrj  was  reduced  to  distress,  from  wbicfi 
I  know  not  if  it  is  eren  yet  recovered. 

The  animals  here  arc  not  remarkably  small ;  per- 
haps they  r^ruit  their  breed  from  the  main  huuL 
The  cows  are  sometimes  without  horns.  The 
haraed  and  unhomed.  cattle  are  not  acddeoial 
▼Itfialions,  but  different  species ;  they  will  howeiar 
breed  together. 

Odober3d,  the  wind  is  now  changed,  aodifwi 
snatch  the  moment  of  opportunity,  an  escape  from 
this  island  is  become  pra^icable ;  I  hare  no  reasoa 
to  complain  of  my  reception,  yet  I  long  to  be  agiit 
at  home* 

Yon  and  my  master  may  perhaps  expect,  after 
this  description  of  Skie,  some  account  of  myself* 
My  eye  is,  T  am  afraid,  not  fully  recovered ;  my 
ears  are  not  mended ;  my  nerves  seem  to  grow 
weaker,  and  I  have  been  otherwise  not  as  well  as  I 
sometimes  am,  but  think  myself  lately  better.  This 
climate  perhaps  is  not  within  my  degree  of  healthy 
latitude. 

Thus  I  have  given  my  most  honoured  mistressthe 
story  of  me  and  my  little  ramble.  We  are  now  go- 
ing to  some  other  isle,  to  what  we  know  notj  the 
wind  will  tell  us-     I  am,  Sfc. 
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LETTER  XXV.  ToMrs.TuRXix. 


DEAREST  MADAM,  Mull,  Oa.  15,  1775. 

HOUGH  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Thrale,  yet 
Dg  a  little  more  time  thau  was  promised  me^ 
Duld  not  suffer  the  messenger  to  go  without 
Btokenof  my  duty  to^my  mistress,  who,  I 
K)se^  experts  the  usual  tribute  of  iotelli- 
;e,    a  tribute  which   i   am  not  very  able  to 

6tobcr3d,  after  having  been  detained  by  storms 
y  days  inSkie,  we  left  it,  as  we  thought  with  a 
M'ind:  but  a  violent  gust,  which  Bos*  had  a 
t  mind  to  call  a  tempest,  forced  us  into  Co//,  an 
ure  ibiand  ;  on  which 

nulla  camprs 


Arbor  a^stiva  recreatur  auia. 

ere  is  literally  no  tree  upon  the  island  ;  part  of 
sandy  waste,  over  which  it  would  be  dangeroui 
avel  in  dry  weather  and  with  a  really  high 
It  seems  to  be  little  more  than  one  conti- 
rock,  covered  from  space  to  space  with  a  thin 
of  earth.  It  is,  however,  according  to  the 
land  notion  very  populous,  and  life  is  impro« 
eyond  the  manners  of  Skic  ;  for  tlie  huts  are 
ted  into  little  villages,  and  every  one  has  a 
garden  of  roots  and  cabbage.  The  laird  has 
house  built  by  his  uncle,  and  an  old  Castle 
itcd  by  his  ancestors.     The  young  laird  enter* 

Kk3 


Kod  hu  iDtroduced  taroips  for  winter  1 
ba£  made  a  small  easa.y  towards  a  road. 

Coll  is  but  a  barren  place.  Descript 
few  opportunities  of  spre^ing  her  co 
difference  of  day  and  night  is  the  onl^ 
The  succession  of  sunshine  to  rain,  or 
tempests,  we  have  not  known  ;  wind  ai 
been  our  only  weather. 

At  last,  after  about  nine  days,  we  h 
and  having  lain  in  it  ali  night,  with  sucl 
dations  as  these  miserable  vessels  can  i 
landed  yesterday  on  the  isle  of  Mull : 
we  expedt  an  easy  passage  into  Scot 
tick  in  a  ship,  but  recover  by  lying  do' 

I  have  not  good  health  ;  I  do  not  & 
Telling  much  helps  me.  My  nights  ai 
though  not  in  the  utmost  degree  ;  am 
weakness  in  my  kuees,  which  makes  n 
ble  to  walk. 

Pmv.  AeoT  lUndim.  It^t  mp  Iinsr  a  Ini 
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LETTER  XXVI.    To  Mrs.  Haaux. 

HONOURED  MISTRESS,       Inverary,  0£k.  «4,  177 «» 

[Y  last  letters  to  you  and  my  dear  master  were 
ten  from  Mull,  the  third  island  of  the  He* 
es  in  extent.  There  is  no  post,  and  I  took  the 
>rtiinity  of  a  gentleman's  passage  to  the  maid 

• 

I  Mull  we  were  confined  two  days  by  the  wea* 
:  on  the  third  we  got  on  horseback,  and  after 
iirney  difficult  and  tedious,  oter  rocks  naked 
▼alleys  un tracked,  through  a  country  6t 
enness  and  solitude,  wc  came  almost  in  tlvo" 
L,  to  the  sea-  side,  weary  and  dejected,  haTing 
with  nothing  but  water  falling  from  the  moun* 
i  tliat  could  raise  any  image  of  delight.  Our 
pany  was  the  young  Laird  of  Col  and  his  ser- 
.  Col  made  i^very  Maclean  open  his  house 
re  he  came,  and  supply  us  with  horses  when 
departed ;  but  the  horses  of  this  conn, 
are  small,   and  I  was  not   mounted  to  my 

• 

t  the  sea-side  we  found  the  ferry-boat  depart, 
if  it  had  been  where  it  was  expcdied,  the  wind 
against  us,  and  the  hour  was  late^  nor  was  it 
desirable  to  cross  the  siea  in  darkness  with  a 
I  boat.  The  Captain  of  a  sloop  that4^ad  beea 
m  thither  by  the  storms,  saw  our  distn^Py  and 
e  were  hesitating  and  deliberating^  sent  hif 
,  which,  by  Col's  order,  transported  us  to  the 
>f  Uiva.  Wc  were  introduced  to  Mr*  Mac* 
ry,  the  head  of  a  sm^U  clan^  wliOM  M&ciXAt^ 
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bate  reigaed  in  Ulva,  beyond  memory :  bat  wbe 
has  reduced  himself,  by  his  negligence  and  folly, 
to  the  necessity  of  selling  this  venerable  patrw 
mony. 

On  the  next  morning  we  passed  the'strut  to  £idb 
Kenneth^  an  island  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  lesi 
than  half  a  mile  broad ;  in-  which  Kenneth  a  Scot- 
tish saint,  established  a  small  clerical  college  of 
which  the  chapel  walls  are  still  standing.  At  this 
place  I  beheld  a  scene  which  I  wish  yon  and  my 
master  and  Queeney  had  partaken. 

The  only  family  on  the  island  is  that  of  Sir  Al« 
)an  the  chief  of  the  ancieht  and  numerous  clan  of 
Maclean ;    the  clan    which    claims  the    second 
place,  yielding  only  to  Macdonald  in  the  line  ff 
battle.    Sir  Allan,  a  chieftain,  a  baronet,  and  a 
soldier,  inhabits  in  this  insulted  desart  a  thatdioif 
hut  with  no  chambers.    Young  Col,  who  owns  him 
as  his  chief,  and  whose  coushi  was  his  lady,  had,  I 
beliere,  given  him  some  notice  of  our  visit;  here* 
ceived  us  with  the  soldier's  frankness  and  the^en- 
tleman's  elegance,  and  introduced  us  to  his  daogh- 
ters,  two  young  ladies   who  have  not   wanted  e- 
ducation  suitable  to  their  birth,  and  ivho,  in  tfaeir 
cottage,  neither  forgot  their  dignity,  nor  afifeded 
to  remember  it*     Do  not  you  wish  to  have  been  vith 
us? 

Sir  Allan's  affairs  are  in  disorder  by  the  fault 
of  his  ancestors  ;  and,  while  he  forms  some  schems 
for  retrieving  them,  he  has  retreated  hither* 

When  our  salutations  were  over,  he  shewed  us 
the  island.  We  walked  uncovered  into  the  chapel, 
and  saw  in  the  reverend  ruin  tiie  effed^s  of  precipi* 
tate  reformation.  The  floor  is  covered  with  anci» 
cut  gravestones,  of  which  the  inscriptions  are  not 
now  legible  ;  and  without,  some  of  the  chief  fa- 
Aiiiies  still  coQt'wvuii^  tlie  ri^ht  of  sepulture.    Tho 
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altar  is  not  yet  quite  demolished ;  beside  it,  on  the 
right  side,  is  a  bass  relief  of  the  Virgin  -with  her 
child,  and  an  angel  hovering  over  her.  On  the 
other  side  still  stands  a  handbell,  which,  though 
it  has  no  clapper,  neither  Presbyterian  bigotry 
nor  barbarian  wantonness  has  yet  taken  away.  The 
chapel  is  thirty-eight  feet  long,  and  eighteen 
hroad.  Boswell,  who  is  very  pious,  went  into  it 
at  night  to  perform  his  devotions :  but  came  back 
ID  haste,  for  fear  of  spedires.  Near  the  chapel  is 
I  fonntain,  to  which  the  water,  remarkably  pure, 
is  conveyed  from  a  distant  hill,  through  pipes  laid 
hy  the  ilomish  clergy,  which  still  perform  the 
office  of  conveyance,  though  they  have  never  been 
lepaired  since  Popery  was  suppressed. 

We  soon  after  went  in  to  dinner,   and   wanted 

either  the    comforts   nor  the  elegances   of   life., 

There  were  several  dishes,  and  variety  of  liquors. 

The  servants  live  in  another  cottage;  in  which^  1 

Appose,  the  meat  is  dressed. 

Towards  evening.  Sir  Allan  told  as,  that  Sun- 
day never  passed  over  him  like  another  day.  One 
tkf  the  ladies  read,  and  read  very  well,  the  evening 
Service  ;»-and  Paradise  was  opened  in  the  wild* 

Next  day,  18th,  we  went  and  wandered  among 
the  rocks  on  the  shore,  while  the  boat  was  busy  in 
^^atching  oysters,  of  which  there  is  a  great  bed. 
Oysters  He  upon  the  saud,  one  I  think  sticking  to 
Another,  and  cockles  arc  found  a  few  inches  under 
^e  sand. 

We  then  went  in  the  boat  to  Sondiland^  a  little 
^land  yei^  near.  We  found  it  a  wild  rock,  of 
^bont  ten  acres ;  part  naked,  part  coTered  with 
^and,  out  of  which  we  ^picked  shells;  and  part 
clothed  with  a  thin  layer  of  mould,  on  the  grass  of 
"^hich  a  few  sheep  are  sometimes  fed.  We  then 
c^ame  back^  and  dined.    I  passed  part  of  the  ail^t« 
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noon  in  reading,  and  In  the  cFening  one  of  the  ladies 
played  on  her  harpsichord,  and  Boswell  and  Cd 
dancecl[^a  reel  with  the  other. 

On  the  19th,  we  persuaded  Sir  Allan  to  laand 
hU  boat  agaiq,  and  go  with  us  to  IcolmkUl,  when 
the  first  great  preacher  of  Christianitj  to  the  Scots 
built  a  church,  and  settled  a  monastery.    In  oif 
way  we  stopped  to  examine  a  ^ery  uncommon  caffl 
on  the  coast  of  MidL    We  had  some  difficaltj  ti 
make  our  way  over  the  vast  masses  of  broken  rocks 
that  lie  before  the  entrance,  and  at  the  month  weit 
embarrassed  with  stones,  which  the  sea  had  acet« 
mulated,  as  at  Brighthelmstone ;    but  as  we  ad* 
vanced  we  reached  a  floor  of  soft  sand,  and  as  we  I 
left  the  light  behind  us,  walked  along  a  veiy  spi*  | 
clous  cavity,  Taulted  over  head  with  au  arch  almost 
regular,  by  which  a  mountain  was  sustained,  at 
least  a  yeiy  lofty  rock.     From  this  magnifieent  o- 
▼em  went  a  narrow  passage  to  the    right  band, 
which  we  entered  witli  a  candle ;    and  though  ft 
was  obstrudted  with  great  stones,  clambered  orer 
them  to  a  second  expansion  of  the  cave,  in  whkk 
there  lies  a  great  square  stone,  which  might  serts 
as  a  table.     The  air  here  was  very  warm,  but  not 
oppressive,  and  the  flame  of  the  candle  contiaoed 
pyramidal.      The  cave   goes   onward   to  an  as- 
known  extent,    but  we  were  now  one  hundred 
and  sixty  yards  under  ground ;  we  had  but  otf 
candle,   and  had  never  heard  of  any  that  west 
farther  and  came  back;    we  therefore  thought i 
prudent  to  return. 

Going  forward  in  our  boat,  we  came  to  a  dtf*  Jti 
ter  of  rocks,  black  and  horrid,  which  Sir  AObi 
chose  for  the  place  Avhere  he  would  eat  his  dioas^ 
We  climbed  till  we  got  seats.     The  stores  w0* 
opened,  and  the  repast  taken.  1^ 


: 


I  entered  the  boat  again ;  the  night  came 
the  wind  rose;  the  sea  swelled;  and 
tsircd  to  be  set  on  dry  ground:  we  how* 
ed  our  navigation,  and  passed  by  leYeral. 
is  in  the  silent  soJemnity  of  faint  moon* 
ng  little^  and  hearing  only  the  wind  and 

At  last  we  reached  the  island ;  the  Te* 
it  of  ancient  sandlity ;  where  secret  piety, 
ad  where  fallen  greatness  was  reposited* 

has  no  house  of  entertainment,  and  we. 
oade  our  bed  in  a  farmer's  barn«     The 

1  hope  to  gire  you  another  time. 

I  am,  ^'c. 


TER  XXVII.     To  Mrs.  Thraie. 

ST  MADAM,  Edinburgh,  Nov.  12,  1773-- 

7  the  possibilities  of  evil  which  my  ima^, 
ggcstcd  at  this  distance,  I  missed  that 
eally  happened.  I  never  had  much  hope 
your  favour,  but  >ras  willing  to  believe 
1  would  have  been  made.  The  event  Is 
:abie,  it  remains  only  to  bear  it.  Notta 
been  ditferent  is  impossible ;  but  as  the 
iful  without  use,  it  is  not  prudent,^  per«< 
wful,  to  indulge  it.  As  life,  and  vigour 
d  sprightliness  of  imagination,  and  flexi^ 
ttention,  are  given  us  for  valuable  and 
OSes,  we  must  not  think  ourselves  at  li« 
quander  life,  to  enervate  intellediual 
)  cloud  our  thoughts,  or  fix  our  atten- 
by  all  this  expence  we  know  that  na 
^'produced.  Be  alone  as  little  as  you 
i  you  Are  alone^  do  not  suSei  ^q^mi 


you.  "  All  is  best,"  say*  Chenp,  "  a 
excepting  the  errors  of  our  own  Iree  w 
cancliides  his  long  book  upon  melandi 
important  prccL'pt:  "  Uc  not  solitary; 
Remember  Chcue's  position,  and  obsc 
precept. 

We  came  hither  on  the  ninth  of  th 
long  to  come  under  your  care,  but  fc 
«annot  decently  get  away.  They  codj 
return  as  if  we  had  been  with  Ptiipps  ' 
am  ashamed  of  their  salutations. 

I  have  been  able  to  colleft  re 
Queeney's  cablnot;  but,  she  will  noi 
now  she  is  so  well  employed.  I  wish 
and  am  not  without  some  thought  of  t 
■chool-feltow.     I  hate  got  an  Italian  1 

Surely  my  dear  Lucy  will  recofei 
could  do  her  good.  I  tore  her  very 
should  lore  another  godchild,  if  I  mi 


I  cotifratnkite  jou upon  yoar  boy;  bat  you 
iiast  not  think  that  I  will  lo^e  him  all  at  once  as 
wcU  as  I  lore  Hany,  for  Harry  you  know  is  so 
rational.    I  shall  loTe  him  by  degrees. 

Poor,  pretty,  dear  Lucy !  Con  nothing  do  her 
good?  I  am  sorry  to  lose  her.  But  if  she  must  bt 
taken  from  us,  let  us  resign  her  with  confidence 
into  the  hands  of  Him  who  knows,  and  who  only 
knows,  what  is  best  both  for  us  and  her. 

Do  not  suffer  yourself  to  be  dejected.  Resolu- 
tion and  diligence  will  supply  all  that  is  wanting, 
and  all  that  is  lost.  But  if  your  health  should  be 
impaired,  I  know  not  where  to  find  a  substitute. 
I  shall  have  no  mistriss;  Mr.  Thrale  will  have  no 
wife;  and  the  little  Hock  will  hare  no  mother. 

I  long  to  be  home,  and  have  taken  a  place  m 
the  coach  Sot  Monday;  I  hope  therefore  to  be  in 
London  on  Friday  the  26th,  in  the  evening.  Please 
to  let  Mrii.  Williams  know.     I  am,  S^'c. 


LETTER  XXIX.  To  the  Same. 

DEAR  MADAM,  Lichfield,  JuneSS,  1775. 

NOW  I  hope  you  are  thinking,  shall  I  have  a 
letter  to-day  from  Lichfield  ?  Something  of  a  let- 
ter you  will  have;  how  else  can  I  cxpe6t  that  you 
should  write?  and  the  morning  on  which  I  should 
miss  a  letter  would  be  a  morning  of  uneasiness, 
notwithstanding  all  that  would  be  said  or  done  by 
the  sisters  of  Stowhill,  who  do  and  say  whatever 
good  they  can.  They  give  me  good  words,  and 
cherries,  and  strawberries.  Lady  ****  and  her 
mother  and  sister  were  visiting  there  ^C8tw<ia?j 
^d  I/ad/  ****  took  her  tea  before  biw  iao\>i^t» 

l1 
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Mrs.  Cobb  is  to  come  to  Miss  Porter's  ihii 

afternoon.     Miss  A  ^ comes  little  near  me. 

Mr.  Langley  of  Ashbourne  was  here  to-day,  in 
his  way  to  Birmingham;  and  every  body  Ulks 
of  you. 

The  ladies  of  the  Amicable  Society  are  to  walk, 
in  a  few  days,  from  the  town-hall  to  the  cathedral 
in  procession  to  hear  a  sermon.  They  walk  ia 
linen  gowns,  and  each  h^  a  stick  with  an  acorn; 
bnt  for  the  acorn  they  could  give  uo  reason,  till  I 
told  them  of  the  civick  crown. 

I  have  just  had  your  sweet  letter,  and  am  glad 
that  you  are  to  be  at  the  regatta.  You  know  how 
little  I  love  to  have  you  left  out  of  any  shining 
part  of  life.  You  have  every  right  to  distindlioD, 
and  should  therefore  be  distinguished.  You  will 
see  a  show  with  philosophick  superiority,  and 
therefore  may  see  it  safely.  It  is  easy  to  ;^talk  of 
sitting  at  home  contented,  when  others  are  seeing 
or  making  shows.  But  not  to  have  been  where  it 
is  supposed,  and  seldom  supposed  falsely,  that  all 
would  go  if  they  could :  to  be  able  to  say  nothiiig 
when  every  one  is  talking  ;  to  have  do  opinion 
when  every  one  is  judging;  to  hear  exclamations 
of  rapture,  without  power  to  depress;  to  listen 
to  falsehoods  without  right  to  con  trad  i6^,  is>  after 
all,  a  state  of  temporary  inferiority,  in  which  the 
mind  is  rather  hardened  by  stubbornness,  than  sup* 
ported  by  fortitude.  If  the  world  be  worth  win- 
ning, let  us  enjoy  it ;  if  it  is  to  be  despised,  let  as 
despise  it  by  convidiion.  But  the  world  is  not  to 
be  despised  but  as  it  is  compared  with  something 
better.  Company  is  in  itself  better  than  solitude, 
and  pleasure  better  than  indolence.  Ex  nihilo 
nihil  Jit ^  says  the  moral  as  well  as  the  natural  phi* 
jk>sopher.  Qy  doing  nothing  and  by  kno\%  ing  no- 
thing no  powev  o^  da\u^  ^ood  can  be  obtained. 
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He  most  mingle  with  the  world  that  desires  to  be 
nsefal.  Bverj  new  seene  impresses  new  ideas,  en- 
riches the  imagination,  enlarges  the  power  of  rea- 
son, by  new  topicks  of  comparison.  You  that 
have  seen  the  regatta  will  have  images  which  we 
who  miss  it  must  want,  and  no  intellectual  images 
are  without  use.  But  when  you  are  in  this  scene 
of  splendour  and  gaiety,  do  not  let  one  of  your  fits 
of  negligence  steal  upon  you.  Hocage,  is  the  great 
rule,  whether  you  are  serious  or  merry ;  whether 
yon  are  stating  the  expences  of  your  family,  learn- 
ing  science  or  duty  from  a  folio,  or  floating  on  the 
Thames  in  a  &ncied  dress.  Of  the  whole  entertain- 
ment let  me  not  hear  so  copious  nor  so  true  an  ac- 
count from  any  body  as  from  you. 

I  am,  dearest  Madam,  Sfc. 


LETTER  XXX.     To  Mrs.  Thrale. 


DEAREST  MADAM,  Ashboumc. 

I  AM  sure  I  write  and  write,  and  every 
letter  that  comes  from  you  charges  me  with 
not  writing.  Since  I  wrote  to  Queeney  I 
have  written  twice  to  you,  on  the  6th  and  the  9th  ; 
be  pleased  to  let  me  know  whether  you  have  them 
or  have  them  not.  That  of  the  6th  you  should 
regularly  have  had  on  the  8th,  yet  your  letter 
of  the  9th  seems  not  to  mention  it ;  all  this  puzzles 
me. 

Poor  dear  *♦** !  He  only  grows  dull  because 
he  is   sickly ;  age   has  not  yet  begun    to  impair 
him  ;  nor  is  he  such  a  chameleon  'as  to  take  imme- 
diately the  colour  of  his  company.     Wheik^o\x%^^ 
him  again^  yon  wiU  £ad  him  re-ammaied.    '^o^X. 

X.  J  2 


men  Ifare  their  bright  and  their  cloudy  days ;  at 
least  they  have  days  when  they  put  their  powers 
into  adtioD,  and  days  when  they  suffer  them  to 
rcpose« 

Fourteen  thousand  pounds  make  a  snm  suffici- 
ent  for  the  establishment  of  a  family,  and  which,  in 
whatever  flow  of  riches  or  confidence  of  prosperity, 
desenres  to  be  very  seriously  considered.  I  hope  a 
great  part  of  it  has  paid  debts,  and  no  small  part 
bought  land.  As  for  grarelling  and  walling  and 
digging,  though  I  am  not  much  delighted  with 
them,  yet  something,  indeed  much,  must  be  allow- 
ed to  erery  man's  taste*  He  that  is  growing  rich 
has  a  right  to  enjoy  part  of  the  growth  his 
Own  way.  I  hope  to  range  in  the  walk,  and 
row  upon  the  water^  and  devour  fruit  from  tkli 
wall. 

Dr.  Taylor  ,wants  to  be  gardening.  He  means 
to  buy  a  piece  of  ground  in  the  neighbourhood^ 
and  surround  it  with  a  wall,  and  build  a  gar- 
dener's house  upon  it,  and  have  fruit,  and  be  hap- 
py. Much  hr«ppiness  it  will  not  bring  him;  bat 
what  can  he  do  better?  If  I  had  money  enough, 
what  would  I  do  ?  Perhaps,  if  you  and  master  did 
not  hold  mc,  I  might  go  to  Cairo,  and  down  tht 
Red  Sea  to  Bengal,  and  take  a  ramble  in  India. 
Would  this  be  better  than  building  and  plant- 
ing ?  It  would  surely  give  more  variety  to  the  eje 
and  more  amplitude  to  the  mind.  Half  foor- 
teen  thousand  would  send  me  out  to  see  other 
forms  of  existence^  and  bring  me  back  to  describe 
them. 

I  answer  thb  the  day  on  which  I  had  yours  of  the 
9th,  that  is  on  the  llth.  Let  me  know  wheu  it 
comes*    1  am,  ^c. 


ILETTBES,  989 


LETTER  XXXI.    To  Mrs.  Thrale. 


MADAM,  ^  Litchfield,  Aug.  %  1775. 

I  DINED  to-day  at  Stowhill,  and  am  come  awaj 
y  write  my  letter.  Never  surely  was  I  such  a 
rriter  before.  Do  you  keep  my  letters  ?  I  am  not 
fyour  opinion,  that  I  shall  not  like  to  read  them 
ereafter ;  for  though  there  is  in  them  not  much 
istory  of  mind,  or  anything  else,  they  will,  I  hope, 
Iways  be  in  some  degree  the  records  of  a  pure  and 
lameless  friendship,  and  in  some  hours  of  languor 
lid  sadness  may  revise  the  memory  of  more  cheer* 
il  times. 

Why  you  should  suppose  yourself  not  desirous 
ereafter  to  read  the  history  of  your  own  mind,  I 
0  not  see,  XweWe  years,  on  which  you  now  look 
s  on  a  vast  expanse  of  lite,  will  probably  be  passed 
irer  uniformly  and  smoothly,  with  very  little  per« 
option  of  your  progress,  and  with  very  few  remarks 
pon  the  way.  The  accumulation  of  knowledge 
hich  you  promise  to  yourself,  by  which  the 
turc  is  to  look  back  upon  the  present  with  the 
periority  of  manhood  to  infancy,  will  perhaps 
;vcr  be  attempted,  or  never  will  be  made;  and  yoti 
ill  find,  as  millions  have  found  befpre  you,  that 
rty-five  has  made  little  sensible  addition  to  thirty. 

As  the  body  after  a  certain  time  gains  no  increase 
'height,  and  little  of  strength,  there  is  likewise 
period,    though    more     variable    by    e^lcwvaX 
Luseii    nheu   the  mind  commonly  aUavus  \V^  ^V3k.« 
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tionarj  point,  amd  very  little  a4?aAce8  its  powers 
of  reflexion,  judgemeot,   and  ratiocination.    The 
body  may  acqoire  new  modes  of/motion,  or  new 
dexterities  of  mechanick  operations,   but  its  origi- 
nal   strength    receiTes    not     improfement;    Se 
mind  may  be    stored  with   new  languages,   or 
new    sciences,   but  its    power    of   thinking   re- 
mains nearly  ^e  same^  and  unless  it  att^s  new 
subjects  of  meditation,    it    commonly    produces 
thoughts  of  the  same  force  and  the  same  extent;  at 
Tery  distant  intervals  of  life,^  as  the  tree,  uktt  • 
foreign  fruit  be  ingrafted,  gives  year  after  yev 
produ^ions  of  the  same  form  and  the  same  la- 
tour. 

By  intolledlnal  force  or  strengdi  of  thinght 
k  meant  the  degree  of  power  which  the  mind  poi* 
iesses  of  surveying  the  subjed  of  meditation,  w^ 
its  aircuit  of  concomitants,  and  its  train  of  depe^ 
dence. 

Of  this  power,  which  all  observe  to  be  very  dif- 
ferent in  different  minds,  part  seems  the  gift 
of  nature,  and  part  the  aequisition  of  expe« 
rience.  When  the  powers  of  nature  have  at- 
tained their  intended  energy  they  can  be  bo 
more  advanced.  The  shrub  can  never  become  s 
tree.  And  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose 
thattiicy  are  before  the  middle  of  life  in  their  iaU 
vigour. 

Nothing  then  remains  but  pra^ice  and  experi- 
ence ;  and  perhaps  why  they  do  so  little  may  he 
worth  enquiry. 

But  I  have  just  now  looked,  and  find  it  so  late, 
that  I  will  enquire  against  tiie  next  post  night  I 
•m,  4fc. 


sxrvuuL  Ml 


ITER  XXXII.    To  Mrs.  Thralb. 


L  MADAM,  Lidifidd,  August  5,  177S. 

SAD  of  forty  reasons  for  my  return,  one 
nt,«— that  you  *wi8h  for  my  company*  I 
to  write  no  more  till  you  see  me.  The 
StowhiU  -and  Grreenhill  are  unanimonsly 
on,  that  it  will  be  best  to  take  a 
Cy  and  not  to  be  troubled  with  the  Tex« 
r  a  common  carriage.  I  will  venture  to 
he  ladies  at  Streatham  to  be  of  the  same 

rill  now  expect  to  be  told  why  you  will 
much  wiser  as  you  espect  when  you  hate 
iTe  years  longer. 

•aid,  and  said  truly,  that  experience  is  the 
;her ;  and  it  is  supposed,  that  as  life  is 
id  experience  is  increased.  But  a  closer 
a  of  liuman  iife  will  discover  that  time,  of.- 
3  without  any  incident  which  can  muck 
.nowledge  or  ratify  Judgement.  When  we 
^  we  learn  much,  because  we  are  univer- 
orant^  we  Gbserwe  every  thing,  because 
Dg  is  new*  But  after  some  years,  the  oc- 
I  of  daily  life  are  exhausted;  one  day  pass- 
uiother,  itt  the  same  scene  .of  appear- 
the  same  course  of  transactions.  We 
do  what  we  have  olten  done,  and  what 
t  trfy  because  we  do  not  wish,  to  do  muck 
re  ar«  told  wliat  we  already  know.  And 
what  repetition  caoAOt  WtHkA  ui&VAS^m 
4sr  ^ejrtiuu't^^ 


3M  LCTTfiia* 

He  that  has  early  learned  much  perhaps  seldom 
makes,  with  regord  to  life  and  maniiersy  nodi  addi* 
tion  to  hi& knowledge;  not  onlj  beca«s«  as-sibreii 
known  there  is  less  to  learn,  but  because  a  nind 
stored  with  images,  and  principles  turns  io wards  for 
its  own  entertainment,  and  b  employed  in  settling 
those  ideas  which  run  into  confusion,  and  in  recoU 
le^ing  those  whic^  are  stealing  away;  pra^ices by 
nrhich  wisdom  may  be  kept,  but  not  gained.  The 
merchant  who' was  at  first  busy  in  acquiring  monaj, 
ceases^  to  grow  richer  from  the  time  when  he  maksi 
it  his  business  only  to  count  it* 

Those  who  have  families  or  employments  are  en- 
gaged in  business  of  little  difficulty,  but  of  great 
importance,  requiring  rather  assiduity  of  praAice 
"^han  subtilty  of  speculation,  occupying  the  attention 
with  images  too  bulky  for  refinement,  and  too  ob- 
vious for  research.  The  right  is  already  known; 
what  remains  is  only  to  follow  if.  Daily  business 
adds  no  more  to  wisdom  than  daily  lesson  to  the 
learning  of  the  teacher.  B^ut  of  how  few  jires  does 
not  stated  duty  claim  the  greater  part? 

Far  the  greater  part  of  human  minds  n ever  endeo- 
TOur  their  own  improvement.  Opinions  once  re^ 
ceired  from  instruction,  or  settled  by  whatever 
accident,  arc  seldom  recalled  to  examination ;  hav. 
ing  been  'onee  supposed  to  be  right,  they  are  never 
discovered  to  be  erroneous,  for  no  application  is 
made  of  any  thing  that  time  may  present  either  to 
shake  or  to  confirm  them.  From  this  acquiescence, 
in  preconceptions  none  arc  wholly  free;  between 
fear  of  uncertainty,  and  dislike  of  labour,  every  one 
rests  while  he  might  yet  go  forward ;  and  they  that 
were  wise  at  thirty,.three  are  very  little  wiser  at. 
forty-five. 

Of  this  speculation  you  are  perhaps  tired,  and 
wo:i)d  rathtt  Uew  ol  4ii^V>j,   V  !biq^«i  before  thii 


XKTTtEB*  3M 

that  her  head  will  be  easier,  and  your  head 
ed  with  fears  and  troubles,  which  you  know 
be  indulged  only  to  preTent  eril,  not  to  en* 
it. 

r  uneasiness  about  Sophy  is  probably  unne« 
'i  and  at  worst  your  own  children  are  health, 
id  your  affairs  prosperous.  Unmjngled^ood 
:  be  expected ;  but  as  we  may  lawfulfy^ther 
good  within  our  reach,  we  may  be  allowed 
ent  after  that  which  we  lose.  I  hope  your 
ure  at  an  end,  and  that  as  far  as  the  condition 
present  existence  permit,  your  remaining  ii£i 
i  happy.     I  am,  Sfc* 


ETTER  XXXIIL    3V  Mrs.  Theale. 

AR  MADAM,  Lichfield,  March  25,  177€. 

IS  letter  will  not,  I  hope,  reach  you  raanj 
efore  fne;  in  a  distress  which  can  be  so  little 
d,  nothing  remains  for  a  friend  but  to  come 
Ttakc  iti 

r  dear  sweet  little  boy!  When  I  read  the 
this  day  to  Mrs.  Aston,  she  said,  ^'  Such  a 
:h  is  the  next  to  translation."  Yet  however 
convince  myself  of  this,  the  tears  are  in  my 
and  y3t  I  could  not  lore  him  as  you  loved 
nor  reckon  upon  him  for  a  future  comfort  as 
id  his  father  reckoned  upon  him. 
is  gone,  and  we  are  going!  We  eould  not 
njoyed  him  long,  and  shall  not  Jong  be  sepa- 
from  him.  He  has  probably  escaped  man^ 
angs  as  you  are  now  feeling, 
thing  remains,  but  that  with  humble  cou&« 
w«  resign  e«»eifes  to  Alm\g^\vty  Ooo^^^i^ 


Tou.  What  can  be  done  you  must  d 
Kemember  first,  that  your  child  is  hap 
that  he  is  safe,  iiol  only  from  the  ills 
but  irotn  those  more  furmidable  dan 
tend  their  loischict'  to  eternity.  You 
into  the:  norld  a  rational  being;  h 
happy  duriug  the  little  life  that  has 
him ;  nnU  can  have  no  doubt  but  that  I 
now  permanent  and  immutable. 

Whun  you  have  obtained  by  pray 
quility  a^  nuCure  will  adpiit,  force  y 
as  you  can,  upon  your  accastome 
accustomed  entertainments.  You  ca 
for  our  dear  boy;  but  you  must  not  t 
less  on  those  whom  your  attention  m 
'for  the  place  to  which  be  is  gone, 
dearest  Madam,  your  most  affe£lii 
servant. 


LETTER  XXXIV.    To  Mrt. 


££TTE1t8«  i^A 

nrhat  ought  to  be  the  regret  of  hiih  who, 
in  a  few  days,  will  ha?e  so  nearly  the  same 
to  say  of  sisty^ight  years?  But  complaint  is 
Tain. 

If  yon  have  nothing .  to  say  from  the  neigh. 
boarhood  of  the  metropolis,  what  can  occur 
to  me  ill  little  cities  and  petty  towns ;  in  pla. 
ces  which  we  have  both  seen,  and  of  which 
no  description  is  wanted?  I  have  left  part  of 
the  company  with  which  you  dined  here,  to  come 
and  write  this  letter  ;  in  which  I  have  nothing 
to  tell,  but  that  my  nights  are  very  tedious.  I 
cannot  persuade  myself  to  forbear  trying  some-« 
thing. 

As  yoil  have  now  little  to  do,  I  suppose  you  ar« 
pretty  diligent  at  the  Thraliana;  and  a  very 
Curioos  colle6tion  postefity  will  find  it.  Do  not 
remit  the  pradtice  of  writing  down  occurrences 
as  they  arbe,  of  whatever  kind,  and  bevery  punc-^ 
tnal  in  annexing  the  dates.  Chronology,  you 
know^  is  the  eye  of  history ;  and  every  man's 
life  is  of  importance  to  himself.  Do  not  omit 
painful  casualties,  or  unpleasing  passages^  they 
Bike  the  yariegation  of  existence ;  and  there  arc 
many  transactions,  of  which  I  will  not  promise 
with  Mneas,  et  hcec  olim  meminisse  juvabit.  Yet 
that  remembrance  which  is  not  pleasant  may  be  use- 
ful. There  is  however  an  intemperate  attention  to 
slight  Cir<iUmstanccs  which  is  to  be  avoided,  lest  a 
great  part  of  life  be  spent  in  writing  the  history  of 
the  rest.  Every  day  perhaps  has  something  to  be 
noted,  but  in  a  settled  and  uniform  course  few  days 
can  ha?e  much. 

Why  do  i  write  a)l  this^  which  I  had  no  thought 
of  when  I  begun  ?  The  Thraliana  drove  it  all 
into  my  head.  It  deserves  however  an  hour's 
reflection,  to  cpnsider  how>  vrith  th<)Vea.sl\o^^  ^^ 


l^TTER  XXXV.     To  Mrs.  Ti 


DEAR  MADAM,  LicMKld,  CM 

THIS  is  the  last  time  that  1  shall  wri 
eicursioD,  fromthis  place.  To-morrow 
I.  hope,  at  Birmingham ;  frooi  whic 
shall  do  my  best  to  find  the  nearest 
I  come  home,  I  think,  woree  than  I  we 
not  like  the  state  of  my  health.  Bat, 
make  the  most  of  lifa.  I  hope  to 
and — sweep  the  cobwebs.  But  I 
nights.  Mrs.  Aston  has  sent  me  to  Jlr 
be  cured. 

Did  you  see  Foote  at  Brightbetmsi 
yon  think  he  wonld  so  soon  be  gone  ?- 
Falstaff,  b  ■  shuttle.  He  was  a  fit 
bis  way;  and  the  world  is  really  Ld 
by  his  sinking  glories.  Murphy  oog 
his  life,  at  least  to  give  the  worlS 
iana.     Now,  will  any  of'his  contemi 


LETTERS.*  397 

Having  been  in  the  country  so  long,  with  very 
little  to  detain  mc,  I  am  rather  glad  to  look  home* 
wards,     I  am,  ^c. 


LETTER  XXXVI.     To  Mrs.  Thrale, 


DEAR  MADAM,  Oaober  13,   1777. 

YET  I  do  love  to  hear  from  you.  Such  pretty 
kind  letters  as  you  send.  But  it  gives  me 
great  delight  to  find  that  my  master  misses 
me.  I  begin  to  v.ish  myself  with  *you  more 
than  I  should  do  if  I  were  wanted  less.  It  is 
a  good  thing  to  stay  away  till  oup's  company  is 
desired>.  but  not  so  good  to  stay  after  it  is  de- 
sired. 

Yon  know  I  have  some  work  to  do.  I 
did  not  set  to  it  very  soon  ;  and  if  I  should 
go    up    to    London    with    nothing    done,    what 

would  be    said,  but  that  I  was who  can  tell 

what?      I    therefore    stay  till    I  can    bring    up 

something  to  stop  their  mouths,  and  then 

Though  1  am  still  at  Asb.bourne,  I  receive  your 
dear  letters  that  come  to  Lichfield,  and  you  conti- 
nue that  diredtioUj  for  I  think  to  get  thither  as  soon 
as  I  can. 

One  of  the  does  died  yesterday,  and  I  am 
afraid  her  fawn  will  be  starved;  I  wish  Miss 
Thrale  had  it  to  nurse;  but  the  do6tor  is  now  alt 
for  cattle^  and   minds  ycry  little    either  does   or 

jlCDS. 

Vol.  Xn.  M>M 


39t  tSITEBS. 

Hoff  did  yon  and  your  aunt  part?  IKA 
you  turn  her  out  of  doors  to  hepa  your 
journey?  or  did  she  leave  you  by  her  uiual 
f  hortness  of  visits  ?    I  love  to  know  how  you  go 

OB. 

I  cannot  but  think  on  your  kindness  and  nj 
naster's.  Life  has,  upon  the  whole,  fallen  shorf, 
very  short,  of  my  early  expectation  ;  but  the  acqui- 
sition of  such  a  friendship,  at  an  afe  when  -aeir 
friendships  are  seldom  acquired,  is  sometbiog 
better  than  tbc  general  course  of  things  gives  man  s 
right  to  expect  I  think  on  it  with  great  de- 
light ;  I  am  not  very  apt  to  be  delighted.  I 
am,  ^c 


LErr£R  XXXYII.    ToiheSmme. 

D£AR  MADAM,  Lichfield,  Oaobcr  S7,  1777. 

YOU  talk  of  writing  and  writings  as  if  yoo 
had  all  the  writing  to  yourself.  If  our  correspon- 
dence were  printed,  1  am  sure  posterity,  for  pos- 
terity is  always  the  author's  favourite,  would  saj 
that  I  am  a  good  writer  too. — AnchHo  sonopiltore* 
To  sit  down  so  often,  with  nothing  to  say ;  to  saj 
something  sn  often,  almost  without  conscioui>nef 
of  saying,  and  without  any  remembrance  of  having 
said,  is  a  power  of  which  I  will  not  violate  my  mo- 
desty by  bdasting ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  everj 
body  has  it. 

Some,  when  they  write  to  their  friends,  are  all 
affection  ;  some  are  wise  and  sententious ;  some 
strain  their  powers  for  efforts  of  gaiety ;  somt 
write  news,  and  some  write  secrets ;  but  to  maka  s 


letter  witlioat  affection,  without  wisdom,  without 
gaiety,  without  news,  and  without  a  secret,  is, 
doubtless,  the  great  epistolick  art. 

In  a  roan's  letters,  you  know.  Madam,  his  soul 
lies  naked;  his  letters  are  only  the  mirrour  of 
his  breast;  whatever  passes  within  him  is  shewn 
undisguised  in  its  natural  process  ;  nothing  is  in. 
verted,  nothing  distorted;  you  see  systems  in 
their  elements;  you  discover  actions  in  their  mo« 
tifcs. 

Of  this  great  trnth,  sounded  by.  the  knowing  ta 

the  ignorant,  and  sd,  echoed  by  the  ignorant  to 

the  knowing,  what  evidence  have  you  now  before 

yon  ?  Is  not  my  soul  laid  open  in  these  veracious 

pages  ?   Do  not  you  see  me  reduced  to  my  first  prin« 

ciples  ?  this  is  the  pleasure  of  corresponding  with 

a  friend,  where  doubt  and  distrust  have  no  place^ 

and  every  thing  is  said  as  it  is  thought.     The  origin 

nal  idea  is  laid  down  in  its  simple  purity,  and 

all  the  supervenient  conceptions  are  spread  over  it^ 

ttraium  super  dratum^   as    they  happen    to    be 

formed.     These  are  the  letters  by  which  souls  are 

united,  and  by  which  minds  naturally  in  unison 

move  each  other  as    they  are  moved  themselves. 

I  know,  dearest  Lady,  that  in  the  perusal  of  this^ 

such  is  the  consanguinity  of  our  intelie^ts^  you  will 

lie  touched    as  I   am    touched. .    1   have   indeed 

concealed  nothing   from   you,    nor  do  I  expedt 

ever  to  repent  of  having  thug  opened  my  heart. 

lam,  4*^. 


M  m2 
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UETTER  XXXVIIL    To  ike  Same. 

BEAR  MADAM»  November  10,  1777« 

AND  so^  supposing  that  I  might  come  fo  town 
'andnegledl  togive  you  notice,  or  thinking  some 
other   strange  thought,    but    certainly  thinking 
Wrong,  you  fall  to  writing  about  me  to. Tom  Biu 
Vies^  as  if  he  could  tell  yon  anything  that  I  w^oJd 
not  have  yoii  know.     As  soon  as  I  came  hither  I 
let  you  know  of  my  arrival  ;  and  the  consequence 
is,  that  I  am  summoned  f  o  Brighthelmstone  through 
storms,  and  cold,  and  dirt,  and  all  the  hardships 
oif  wintry  jo'urnies.     You  know  my  natural  dread 
of  all  those  evils  :  yet  to  shew  my  master  ao  ex- 
ample of  compliance,  and  to  let  you  know  how 
much  I  long  to  see  you,  and  to  boast  how  little 
I  give  way  to  disease,  my  purpose  is  to  be  with 
you  on  Friday. 

1  am  sorry  for  poor  Nezzy,  and  hope  she  will  in 
time  be  better;  1  hopp  the  same  for  myself.  The 
rejuvenescency  of  Mr.  Scrase  gives  us  both  reason  to 
hope,  and  therefore  both  of  us  rejoice  in  his  reco- 
very, I  wish  him  well  besides  as  a  friend  to  my 
master. 

I  am  just  come  home  from  not  seeing  my  Lord 
Mayor's  shew,  but  I  might  have  seen  at  least  part 
of  it.  But  I  saw  Miss  Wesley  and  her  brothers; 
she  sends  her  compliments.  Mrs.  Williams  is  come 
home,  1  think  a  very  little  better. 

Everybody  was  an  enemy  to  that  wig.— We  vill 
burn  it,  and  get  drunk  ;  lor  what  is  joy  without 
drink.     Wagers  are  laid  in  the  city  about  our  SQO 
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cess,  whicli  is  yet,  as  the  French  call  it,  proble. 
madcal.  Well,  l^at  seriously  I  think  I  shall  be 
^lad  to  see  you  in  yonr  own  hair  ;  but  do  not  take 
too  much  time  in  combing,  and  twisting,  and  pa- 
pering,  and  unpapering,  and  curling,  and  frizzing, 
and  powdering,  and  getting  out  the  powder,  with 
all  the  other  operations  required  in  the  cul^Yation 
of  a  head  of  hair  ;  yet  let  it  be  combed  at  least 
once  in  three  months,  on  the  quarter-day- ^I 
could  wish  it  might  be  combed  once  at  least  in  six 
weeks;  if  I  were  to  indulge  my  wishes,  but 
what  are  wishes  without  hopes,  I  should  fancy  the 
operation  performed-— one  knows  not  when  one  has 
enough — perhaps  every  morning.  I  am,  deares 
Lady,  your,  Sfc 


LETTER  XXXIX.    To  Mrs.  Thram. 

DEA^R  MADAM,  Asfabounie,  June  14,  i779« 

YOUR  account  of  Mr.  Thrale's  illness  is  very 
lerrible ;  but  when  I  remember  that  he  seems  to 
have  it  peculiar  to  his  constitution,  that  whatever 
tistemper  he  has  he  always  has  his  head  affected, 
t  am  less  frighted.  The  seizure  was,  I  think,  not 
tpoplcctical,  but  hysterical,  and  therefore  not  dan- 
gerous to  life«  I  would  have  you  however  consult 
uch  physicians  as  you  think  you  can  best  trust. 
Sroomfield  seems  to  have  doae  well,  and  by  his 
;>ra6tice  appears  not  to  suspeCt  an  apoplexy. 
[*his  is  a  solid  and  fundamental  confort  1  remem. 
ler  Dr«  Marsigli,  an  Italian  physician,  whose  sei- 
ure  was  more  violent  than  Mr«  Thrale's,  for  he  foil 
own  helpless,  but  his  case  was  not  considered  as 
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of  much  danger,  and  he  went  safe  home,'  and  i| 
now  a  professor  at  Padua.  Uis  fit  was  considered 
as  only  hysterical. 

I  hope  Sir  Philip,  who  franked  your  letter,  com- 
forts  yon  as  wqll  as  Mr.'  Seward.  If  I  can  comfoit 
you,  I  will  come  to  you  ;  but  I  hope  you  are  noif 
BO  longer  in  want  of  any  help  to  be  happy.    I  am, 

The  Do^or  scqds  his  compliments ;  he  is  one  of 
tiie  people  that  are  groining  old. 


LETTER  XL     To  Mrs.  Turale. 

BEAR  MADAM,  A&hbourne,  June  14,  1779. 

HOW  near  we  are  all  to  extreme  danger.    ^  6 
are  merry  or  »ad,  or  busy  or  idle,  and  forget  that 
death  is  hovering  over  us.  You  are  a  dear  I*ady  for 
writ i I) g  again.     The  case,  as  you  now  describe  it» 
is   worse  than  T  conceived  it  when  1  read  your  first 
letter.     It   is   still  howerer  not  apoplc6tick,  but 
seems  to  have  something  worse  than  hysterical,  a 
tendency  to  a  palsy,  which  1  hope  however  is  now 
oviT.     1  aih  glad  that  you    have  llcbcrden,  and 
hope  wo  are  all  safer.     I  am  the  more  alarmed  by 
iXi'ia  violcutseizure,.  as  I  can  impute  it  to  no  wrong 
practices,  or  intemperance  of  any  kind,  and  there- 
fore know  not   how  any  defence  or  preservative 
can  be  obtained.     Mr.  Thrale  has  certainly  less  ex- 
ercise than  when  he  followed  the  foies,  but  he  is 
very  far  from  unwicldiness  or  inactivity,   and  fur- 
ther  still   from   any    vicious    or    dangerous   ex- 
cels.    1  fancy^  however,  he  will  do  well  to  ride 
more*    \ 
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Do,  dea)r  Madam,  let  me  know  every  post  how 
e  goes  on.  Such  sudden  violence  is  very  dread- 
d;  we  know  not  by  what  it  is  let  loose  upon  us^ 
or  by  what  its  eiie^ts  are  limited. 
%li  my  coming  can  either  assist  or  divert,  or  be 
seful  to  any  purpose,  let  me  but  know*  I  will 
oou  be  witii  you. 

Mrs.  Kennedy,  Queeney's  Baucis,  ended  last 
veek  a  long  lite  of  disease  and  poverty.  She  had 
)een  married  about  lilt)  years. 

Dr.  Taylor  is  not^much  amiss,  but  always  com- 
plaining.    I  am,  S)C, 


LETTER  XLI.     To  Mr.  Thralis. 

DEAR  SIR,  Lichfield,  June  23, 1779. 

TO  shew  how  well  I  think  [of  your  health,  I 
^ave  sent  you  a  hundred  pounds  to  keep  for  me. 
t  will  come  within  one  day  of  quarter-day  and 
hat  day  you  must  give  me.  I  came  by  it  in  a  very 
^ncommxiu  manner,  and  would  not  confound  it 
Vith  the  rest. 

My  wicked  mistress  talks  as  if  she  thought  it 
Possible  for  me  to  he  indilierent  or  negligent  about 
'our  health  or  hers.  If  1  could  have  done  any 
;ood,  I  had  not  delayed  an  hour  to  come  to  you, 
nd  1  will  come  very  soon  to  try  if  my  advice 
an  ho  of  any  use,  or  my  company  of  any  enter- 
linment. 

What  can  be  done  you  must  do  for  yourself; 
o  not  let  any  uneasy  thought  settle  in  your  mind, 
hcerfuhiess  and  exercise  are  your  great  remedies, 
othixig  is  for  the  present  worth  yourauxieiy.     /V- 
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vitr  Ixli  is  ouftot  the  great  rules  ofhealth. 
Ijeve  it  will  be  good  to  ride  ofti^n  but  never  i 
rineis,  for  weariDBss  is  itself  a  temporarj'  : 
tion  of  the  nerves,  and  is  therefore  to 
voided.  JlAbour  is  exercise  continued 
ligue ;  exercise  is  labour  used  only  while  it  ■ 
ces  pleasure. 

AboTC  ull,  keep  jour  mind  quiet  ;  do  no 
with  cafiicslncss  even  of  jour  health;  hut 
on  such  things  as  may  please  without  too 
agitation ;  among  which  1  hope  is,  dua; 
jour,  Sfc. 


OEAKWtDAH, 

ON  Sunday  I  dined  with  poor  Lawrenct 
■s  deafer  than  ever.  When  he  was  told  tbi 
Moisy  visited  Mr.  Thrale,  he  enquired  for 
and  flaid  then?  was  nathing  to  be  done  whii 
ture  would  nvt  do  for  herself.  On  Sunday  e 
i  was  at  Mrs.  Vesy's,  and  there  was  enquiry 
my  master,  but  1  told  Iheu  all  good.  The 
Dr.  Bernard  of  Eton,  and  Wc  made  a  noise 
eveoing;  and  there  was  Pepfs,  and  Wrasi 
drove  him  away.  And  1  have  no  loas  of  a 
tress,  wiio  laughs,  and  frisks,  and  froli 
M  die  long  day,  and  never  thinks  of 
Colia. 

If  Mr.  Thrale  will  but  continue  to  mei 
Aal\f  I  hope,  come  together  again,  and  do  a 
things  as  ever  we  did;  but  perhaps  yoo  i 
made  too  proud  to  heed  me,  aad  yet  as  Li, 
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ten  told  you^  it  will  not  be  easy  for  you  to  find  such 
an  other*  * 

•  Queeney  has  been  a  good  girl,  and   \rrote  me  a 
Ititter  ;  if  Burney  said  she  would  write  she  told  you 
aiib.     She  writes  nothing  to  me.     She  can  write 
home  fast  enough.     I  have  a  good  mind  not  to   let 
her  know,  that  Dr.  Bernard,  to  whom   1  had  re- 
commended her  novel,  speaks  oi  it  with  great  com- 
mendation, and  ihat  the  copy  which    she  lent  me 
has  been  read  by  Dr.  Lawrence  three  times  over. 
And  )ct  what  a  gypsey  it  is.     She  no  more  minds 
me  tnan    if  1  were    a  Brangton.     Pray   speak  to 
Quccney  to  write  again. 

I  liave  had  a  cold  aud  a  cough,  and  taken  opi- 
um, and  think  1   am  better.     Wc  have  had  very 
cold  weather ;  bad   riding  weather  for  my  master, 
but  he  will  surmount  it  all.    Did  Mrs.  Browne  make 
any  reply  to  your  comparison  of  business  with  so- 
litude, or  did   you   quite  down  her?  I  am  much 
pleased  to  think  that  Mrs,  Cotton  thinks  me  worth 
*  frame,  and  a  place  upon  her  wall  ;  her  kindness 
^as,  hardly  within  my  hopej  but  time  does  won- 
derful things.     All  my  fear  is,  that  if  1  should  come 
^ain,  my  print  would  be  taken  down.  .  1  fear  I 
^hall  never  hold  it. 

Who  ditics  with  you  ?  Do  you  see  Dr.  Wood- 
'^'ard  or  Dr.  Harrington  ?  do  you  go  to  the  house 
J^here they  Avrite  lor  the  myrtle?  You  are  at  all 
Places  of  high  resort,  and  bring  home  hearts  by 
iozens  ;  while  1  am  seeking  for  something  to  say 
ibout  men  of  whom  1  know  nothing  but  their  ver- 
es,  and  sometimes  vury  little  of  them.  Now  I 
laye  begun,  however,  1  do  not  despair  of  making 
n  end.  Mr.  Nichols  holds  that  Addison  is  the 
lost  taking  of  all  that  I  have  done.  I  doubt  they 
ill  not  be  done  before  you  come  away. 


ceed  to  speak  ?  Of  vbam  bnt  Mrs. 
Having  mentioned  Shakspearc  and  t< 
not  the  name  of  Montague  force  itaell 
Such  were  the  traoBitiuns  of  the  ftnc: 
Tiow  seem  abrupt,  becanse  the  intennt 
lost  to  modern  anderetaa dings.  J  wli 
bad  connected  itself  with  friendship  ; 
lin,  thy  hopes  a^e  in  vain  !  One  thing 
left  mc,  I  hare  still  to  complain  ;  bu 
shall  ivot  complain  much  white  yoa  hai 
ness  for  me.  lam,  deareit  and  deai 
your,  S[c. 

London,  April  11, 17B0- 


LETTER  XLIIl.    7\>  Mri.  Ti 

DEAREST  BtADAM, 
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company,  and  that  my  dear  Queenej,  is  again  an- 
other.    Encourage  as  you  can  the  musical  girl. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  mutual  dislika 
where  mutual  approbation  is  particularly  expe^ed. 
There  is  often  on  both  sides  a  Tigilance  not  over 
benevolent ;  and  as  attention  is  strongly  excited^  so 
that  nothing  drops  unheeded,  any  difference  in  taste 
or  opinion,  and  some  difference  where  there  is  no 
restraint  will  commonly  appear,  it  immediately 
generates  dislike. 

Never  let  criticisms  operate  upon  your  face  or 

your  mind ;  it  is  ve*7  rarely  that  an  author  is  hurt 

by  his  criticks.     The 'blaze  of  reputation  cannot  be 

blown  out,  but  it  often  dies  in  the  socket ;  a  very 

few  names  may  be  considered  as  perpetual  lamps  that 

ibine  nnconsumed.     From  the  author  of  Fitzos- 

borac's   Letters  I  cannot  think  myself  in  much 

danger.  I  met  him  only  once  about  thirty  years  ago, 

and  in  some  small  dispute  reduced  him  to  whistle; 

Wing  not  seen  him  since,  that  is  the  last  impression. 

^oor  Moore  the  Fabulist  was  one  of  the  com* 

Pany. 

Mrs.  Montague's  long  stay  against  her  own  in- 

^^Hnation  is  very  convenient.     You  would,  by  your 

^^n  confession,   want  a  companion;  and  she  is 

-P^r  pluributj   conversing  with  her  you  may  Jmd 

^^ietjf  in  one* 

At  Mrs.  Ord's  I  met  one  Mrs.  B— — -,  a 


Company,  that  at  Hamsay's  last  night,  in  a  crowded 

^'^oiDy  they  would  have  pitted  us  again.     There 

^ere  Smelt,  and  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asap^,  who  comes 

^   every  place;  and  Lord  Monboddo^  and  Sir 

^Whufti  and  ladies  out  of  tale. 


the  top  of  the  hoDSc;  there  we  dine 
o*er  against  the  Archbishop  of  Yorl 
lire  vhen  I   am  not  under  pct^icaa 
I  am,  Sfc. 

Loadoa,  May  1,  1780. 


LETTER  XLIV.     To  Mrs.  1 
DEAR  MADAM,  Londo 

TO  the  qnestion,  Who  was  impre; 
Btcrriation?  it  ma/  with  great  truth 
that  every  body  wus  impressed,  foi 
sure  of  his  safety. - 

On  Friday  the  good  Protestant) 
George's  Fields,  at  the  summons  ol' 
Gordon,  and  marching  to  VVcslmin 
the  Lords  and  Commons,  who  ail  boi 
tamenesi.  At  night  the  outrages  I 
demolition  of  the  mass-house  by  Lini 
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saved.  On  Tuesday  evening,  leaving  Fielding's 
ruius,  they  vent  to  jNewgatc  to  demand  their 
•  companions  who  had  been  seized  demolishing  the 
chapel.  The  keeper  could  not  release  them  but  by 
the  Mayor's  permission)  which  he  went  to  ask;  at 
Ins.  return  he  found  all  the  prisoners  released,  and 
Xcwgate  in  a  blaze.  They  then  went  to  Blooms- 
bury,  and  fastened  upon  Lord  Mansfield's  house, 
Mhich  they  pulled  do^n;  and  as  for  his  goods,  they 
totally  burnt  them.  Tljey  have  since  gone  to  Caen- 
>4ocd,  but  a  guard  was  tlicre  before  them.  They 
riundered  some  Papists,  i  think,  and  burnt  a  mass- 
luubc  in  Moorfields  the  same  night. 

On  Wednesday  1  walked  with  Dr.  Scot  to  look  at 
NcMgate,  and  lound  it  iu  ruins  with  the  fire  yet 
fcluwing.     As  1  went  by  the  Protestants  were  plun^ 
clering  the  Sessions-house  at  the  Old-Bailey.   Tiiere 
"Heri".  not,  1  believe,  a  hundred  ;  but  they  did  ^heir 
Xork  at  leisure,  in  full  security,  without  sentinels, 
Without  trepidation,  as  men  lawfully  employed,  in 
lull  day.     Such  is  the  cov.  ardice  of  a  commercial 
plate.     On  W  ednesday  they  broke  open  the  Ficci^ 
Hud  the  King's. Bench,   and  the  Marshalsea,    and 
^'ood-strcet  Compter,  and  Clerkenwell  Bridewell, 
Hnd  released  all  the  prisoner?. 

At  night  they  set  lire  to  the  Fleet,  and  to  the 
Kiiig's-Bench,  and  I  know  not  how  many  other 
T'lifces;  and  one  might  see  tiie  glare  of  conflagration 
^li  the  sky  from  many  parts.  The  sight  was  dread- 
^:L  Some  people  were  threatened;  Mr.  Strahan 
*^d»ised  me  to  take  care  of  myself.  Such  a  time  of 
^t'fror  you  have  been  hapj)y  in  not  seeing. 

The  King  saici  in  council,  that  the  magistrates  had 

^tJot  done  their  dufy  but  that  he  would  do  his  own  ; 

*llda  prodauiation  was  published,   directing  us  to 

^^ep  our  servants  wiiii.n  doors,  as  the  peace  Mas 

^ow  to  be  preserved  by  iorco.     The  s; oldie rs  were 

N  u 
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fent  omi  to  different  parts,  and  the  towa  h  mhr  lA 
qaiet, 

Wlwt  1mm  kppeaed  at  yoor  hoase  you  will  ksovy 
the  harm  ia  only  a  few  batti  of  beer;  and  I  thiak 
yoa  ma;^  be  sure  that  the  danger  is  ot er.  There  il 
a  body  of  soldiers  at  St.  Margaret's  fiiU. 

Of  Mr.  Tyson  I  know  aothing,  nor  caa  gae»  fa 
what  he  can  aliade;  but  I  know  that  a  yoang  feU 
low  of  little  more  thaa  seventy  is  nalairaliy  an  anr^ 
nsted  conqneror  of  hearts. 

Pray  teU  Mr.  Thrale  that  I  Ure  here  and  bits 
no  (raii^  and  if  he  does  not  interpose  am  not  iikel/ 
to  ha?e  much ;  but  I  think  he  might  as  well  gift 
me  a  little  as  giro  all  to  the  gardeuar. 

Pray  make  my  complimeuts  to  Qneeney  lal 
Bumey.    lam,  ^c. 


LETTER  XLV.     To  Mrs.  TxirA£e. 

DEAR  MADAM,  Jane  10,  IJfiB. 

YOU  have  ere  now  heard  and  read  enongbto 
convince  you,  that  we  have  had  something  to  saU  i 
ier,  and  something  to  fear,  and  therefore  I  think 
it  necessary  to  quiet  the  solicitude  which  you  na^ 
doubledly  feel,  by  telling  you  that  our  calamitifli 
and  terrors  are  now  at  an  end.  The  soldiers  are  sta- 
tioned so  as  to  be  every  where  within  call ;  thert 
is  no  longer  any  body  of  rioters,  and  the  individiisb 
are  hunted  to  their  holes,  aud  led  to  prison ;  tltf 
streets  are  safe  and  quiet:  Lord  George  was  M 
night  sent  to  the  Tower.  Mr.  John  Wilkes  wtf 
this  day  with  a  party  of  soldiers  in  my  neighboift 
hood)  to  aeae  i\ie^  ^>^\v%>dl^^.  qC  a  seditious  pap^- 
Every  body'viaX\»i>^^^^'*%'»sA'^'t'«^^ 
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Bat  the  history  of  the  last  week  would  fill  you  with 
amazemeut;  it  is  without  any  modern  example. 

Several  chapels  have  been  destroyed,  and  several 
inoffensive  Papists  have  been  plundered,  but  the 
liigh  sport  was  to  burn  the  jails.  This  was  a  good 
rabble  trick.  The  debtors  and  the  criminals  were 
all  set  at  liberty ;  but  of  the  criminals,  as  has  always 
Jbappened,  many  arc  already  retaken,  and  two 
pirates  have  surrendered  themselves,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  they  will  be  pardoned. 

Government  now  a6ts  again  with  its  proper  force; 
and  we  are  all  again  under  the  protection  of  the 
King  and  the  law.  i  thought  that  it  would  be 
agreeable  to  yon  and  my  master  to  have  my  testi- 
mony to  the  publick  security ;  and  that  you  would 
alecp  more  quietly  when  1  told  you  that  you  are 
•ate.     1  am  dearest  Lady,  your,  ^c* 


LETTER  XLVL     To  the  Same.  * 

DEAREST  MADAM,  London,  April  5, 1781. 

OF  your  injunctions,  to  pray  for  you  and  write 
to  yon,  I  hope  to  leave  neither  unobserved;  and  £ 
hopt  to  find  you  willing  in  a  short  time  to  alleviate 

{our  trouble  by  some  other  exercise  of  the  mind, 
am  not  without  my  part  of  tlic  calamity.  No 
death  since  that  of  my  wile  has  ever  oppressed  mc 
like  this.  But  let  us  remember,  that  we  are  in  the 
l^ands  of  Ilim  who  knows  when  to  give  and  when  to 
takeaway;  who  will  look  upon  us  with  mercy 
through  all  our  variations  of  existence,  and  who  in- 
Tites  us  to  call  on  him  in  the  day  of  trouble.  C^W 
vpon  him  in  this  great  revolution  o^  \\![c^  a.w^  c«^^. 
wM  coaGdence.  You  will  then  find  comioxtlot  A^at• 

Ki  n  ^ 


thou);hts  of  an  eternity  in  Heaven. 

I  do  not  exhort  jou  to  reason  youi 
qnillily.  We  raiist  lirst  pray,  and  thci 
implore  the  blessing  of  God,  and  us 
which  he  puts  into  our  hands.  Cult 
lias  fL-w  weeds;  a  mind  occupied  by  li 
has  little  room  for  useless  regret. 

Weread  the  vrilUo-day;  but  I  wi 
first  letter  with  any  other  account  th 
all  roy  zeal  for  your  advantage,  I  am  <. 
that  the  other  executors,  more  use 
property  tliau  I,  commended  it  for 
equity.  Yet  why  should  I  not  tell 
hate  five  hundred  pounds  for  your  i 
pences,  and  two*  thousand  pounds 
both  the  houses,  and  all  the  goods. 

Let  us  pray  for  one  another,  that  f 
therlong  or  short,  that  shall  yet  be^r 
be  well  spent;  and  that  when  this  life 
longest  is  very  short,  shall  come  to  ai 
may  begin  which  shall  never  end.  ] 
Madam,  your,  ^'c. 
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liaTC  lost  a  friend  of  boundless  kindness  at  an  age 
'vhcQ  it  is  Tery  unlikely  that  I  should  find  another. 
If  you  think  change  of  place  likely  to  relieve  yon, 
ilierc  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  go  to  Bath ; 
the  distances  are  unequal,  but  with  regard  to  prac*. 
lice  and  business  they  are  the  same.  It  is  a  day's 
joorney  from  either  place;  and  the  post  is  more 
expeditious  and  certain  to  Bath.  Consult  only 
your  own  inclination,  for  there  is  really  no  other 
principle  of  choice.     God  direct  and  bless  you. 

Mr.  C has  oiiercd  Mr.  P money, 

but  it  was  not  wanted.  I  hope  we  shall  all  do  all 
ve  can  to  make  you  less  ynhappy,  and  you  must  do 
all  yow  can  for  yourself.  What  we,  or  what  you 
can  do,  will  for  a  time  be  but  little;  yet  certainly 
that  calamity  which  may  be  considered  as  doomed 
to  (all  inevitably  on  half  mankind,  is  not  iinally 
^itiiont  alleviation. 

It  is  something  for  me,  that  as  I  have  not  the 
.  decrepitude  I  have  not  the  callousness  of  old  age. 
I  hope  in  time  to  be  less  afflii^icd.     I  am^   S^c 


LETT£R  XL VIII.     To  Mrs.  Tuualz. 


BEAR  MADAM,  London,  April  9,  1781. 

THAT  you  are  gradually  recovering  your  tran- 
quillity is  the  effedi  to  be  humbly  expe6ied  from  trust 
Sn  God.  Do  not  represent  life  as  darker  than  it  is. 
^••r  Joss  has  been  very  great,  but  yon  retain  more 
%kaD  almost  any  other  can  hope  to  possess*  Yon 
%re  high  in  the  opinion  of  mankind ;  you  have 
^ildren  from  whom  much  pleasure  may  be  expe6t- 
^  ;  and  that  you  will  find  many  friends  you  have  no 
ni  to  doubt,     or  my   friendship,  be  it  wortk 

K  u  3 
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mure  or  loss,  I  bops  you  lliink  yoiirseir  certain, 
nithout  much  art  or  care.  It  will  nut  be  easy  tar 
ma  to  repay  the  benelitg  that  I  have  rc^eiired;  but  I 
hope  to  be  dn-ajs  ready  at  your  call.  Our  surfov 
has  diti'eLx*nt  eli'i'i^s;  you  art!  withdrairn  iuto  soli- 
tude, and  J  am  driven  into  company.  1  nm  afraid 
ul' LhiHkiiig  what  1  havulost,  1  ucver  had  itucha 
friend  before.  Lei  me  hate  your  prayers  aud  tftiM 
of  ray  dear  (Jueuney. 

The  prudence  and  resalution  of  your  desij^B  It 
ruturn  so  soan  to  your  business  and  yotir  duty  JiV 
server  great  praise;  I  shajl  caminunicafi!  it  (i> 
Wednesday  to  the  olher  es:ecntors.  Be  fihaniA  l» 
let  me  know  wliulhur  you  would  have  mecutnflt* 
StreaUiam  to  receive  yau,  or  my  here  till  tbuBut 
day.     1  am,  4c. 


LLTTKR  XIJX.     To  (he  Same. 


DEAR  MADAM, 


J.nH9,  1 


i,T1«t-il«>. 


I  AM  sitting  dowu  in  no  cheerful  Nolituile  t> 
write  H  narralireuhich  would  oDce  have  afl'eci«l 
you  witb  tcudtrnes.s  and  sorrow,  but  which  y<K 
will  perhaps  pons  over  noiv  with  acarelees  j^laDCC*  ' 
frigid  iiidiilt'rence.  For  this  dimination  of  regard) 
huwurer,  I  know  not  whether  I  ought  to  blame 
you,  who  miiy  have  reasons  which  1  cannot  kuov; 
and  1  do  iiol  blame  myself,  who  have  fur  a  grnl 
pari  of  human  life  doneyou  what  good  1  could,  itiul 
bave  ueter  done  you  evil. 

I  liai«  been  disordered  in  the  n!>ua1  way,  and  had 
bpcn  relieved  by  the  Uhual  methods,  by  ojillhu  itiul 
^AtliarlifUs,  \ittl  h^xd  tiUitr  Icsseucd  my  dwi:  of 

tijJtllUl. 
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On  Monday  the  16th  I  sat  for  my  pidlure,   add 

ivalked   a  considerable  way  with  little  inconve. 

nietice.     In  the  afternoon  and  eveniDg  I  felt  myself 

light  and  easy,  and  be<ran  to  plan  schemes  of  life. 

Thus  I  went  to  bed,  and  in  a  short  time  waked  and 

sat  up,  as  has  been  long  my  custom,  when  I  felt  a 

confusion  and  indistinctness   in  my   head,  which 

lasted  I  suppose  about  half  a  minute;  I  was  alarmed, 

and  prayed  God,  that  however  he  might  afflict  my 

hody,   he  would  spare   my  understanding.     This 

prayer,  that  I  might  try  the  integrity  of  my  faculties, 

Iniade  in  Latin  verse.     The  lines  were  not  very 

good,  but  1  knew  them  not  to  be  very  good:   £ 

made  them    easily,    and   concluded   myself  to  be 

ttnimpaired  in  my  faculties. 

Soon  after  I  perceived  that  I  had  suffered  a  para- 
V^ick  stroke,  and  that  my  speech  was  taken  from 
»ie.  I  had  no  pain,  and  so  little  dejection  in  this 
dreadful  state,  that  1  wondered  at  my  own  apathy, 
5^nd  considered  that  perhaps  death  itself,  when  it 
sliould  come,  would  excite  less  horror  than  seems 
^ow  to  attend  it. 

In  order  to  rouse  the  vocal  organs  I  took  two 
drains.  Wine  has  been  celebrated  for  the  produc- 
tion of  eloquence.  I  put  myself  into  violent  mo- 
tion, and  I  think  repeated  it;  but  all  was  vain. 
1  then  went  to  bed,  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  I 
tkink,  slept.  When  I  saw  light,  it  was  time  to 
€obtrive  what  I  should  do«  Though  God  stopped 
my  speech  he  left  me  my  hand,  I  enjoyed  a  mercy 
which  wa§  not  granted  to  my  dear  friend  Lawrence, 
who  now  perhaps  overlooks  me  as  I  am  writing, 
and  rejoices  that  I  have  what  he  wanted.  My  first 
note  was  necessarily  to  my  servant,  who  came  in 
talking,  and  could  not  immediately  comprehend 
why  he  should  read  what  I  put  into  his  k«LH^» 
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I  then  wrote  a  card  to  Mr*  Alles^  tbat  I  miglit 
have  a  discreet  friend  at  hand  to  aft  as  occasion 
flhoold  require.     In  penning  this  note  I  had  some 
dignity;  mj  hand,   1  knew  not  how  nor  whj^ 
made  wrong  letters.    I  then  wrote  to  Dr.  Taylor 
to  come  to  me,  and  bring  Dr.  Hej>erelcn,  and  I 
sent  to  Dr.  Brocklesby,  who  is  my   neighboan 
|dy  physicians  arc  very  friendly  and  rery  disiii* 
terested,  and  gi?e  me  great  hopes,  "but  yofi  mxf 
imagine  my  situation.     I  hare  so  far  recoyered  d/ 
tocal  poifcrs  as  to  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer  witb  m 
Tery  iijdpcrfedi  articulation.     My  memory,  I  hope^ 
yet  remaJBS  as  it  was:  but  such  an  attack  product* 
solicitude  for  the  safety  of  e\ery  faculty. 

How  this  will  be  received  by  yon  I  know  not 
I  hope  you  will  sympathise  with  me ;  but  per- 
haps 

My  mistrets  gracious,  tntid,  and  good. 
Cries,  «<  Is  he  dumb  P^'Tis  time  he  sImuM!** 

But  can  this  be  possible?  I  hope  it  caoBott 
I  hope  that  what,  when  I  could  speak,  I  spoke  of  | 
you,  and  to  you,  will  be  in  a  sober  and  serious  hour 
remembered  by  you ;  and  surely  it  cannot  be  re* 
membered  but  with  some  degree  of  kindness.  I  have 
loved  you  with  virtuous  atfedtion;  I  have  hoDOured 
you  with  sincere  esteem,  htt  not  all  our  endear* 
ments  be  foi^otten,  but  let  me  have  in  this  great 
distress  your  pity  and  your  prayers.  Yoaseel 
yet  turn  io  you  with  my  complaints,  as  a  settled 
and  unalienable  friend;  do  not,  do  not  drive  010 
from  you,  for  I  have  not  deserved  either  negle^  or 
hatred. 

To  the  girls,  who  do  not  write  often,  for  Susy  hai 
written  only  once,  and  Miss  Thrale  owes  me  a  let- 
ter, I  earnestly  recommend,  as  their  guardian  and 
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friend,  that  thcj  rememoer  their   Creator  in  the 

days  of  their  youth. 

1  suppose  you  may  wish  to  know  how  my  disease 

is  treated  by  the  physicians.  They  put  a  blister  upon 

my  back,  and  two  from  my  ear  to  my  throat,  one 
on  a  side.  The  blister  .on  the  back  has  done  little, 
and  those  on  the  throat  have  not  risen.  1  bullied 
and  bounced,  (it  sticks  to  our  last  sand,)  and  com* 
veiled  the  apothecary  to  make  his  salve  according 
to  the  Edinburgh  Dispensatory,  that  it  might  ad- 
here better.  1  have  two  on  now  of  my  own  pre- 
scription. They  likewise  give  me  salt  of  harts- 
ioru,  which  1  take  with  no  great  confidence  ; 
hut  I  am  satisfied  that  what  can  be  done  is  done  for 
ttii*. 

0  God !  give  me  comfort  and  ct)nfidence  in 
Thee :  forgive  my  sins  ;  and,  if  it  be  thy  good 
pleasure,  relieve  my  diseases  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake. 
Amen. 

1  am  almost  ashamed  of  this  querulous  letter,  but 
^«w  it  is  written,  let  it  go.     1  am,  (JJc 


LETTim  L.     To  Mrs.  Tiikale, 

DEAR  MADAM, 

AMONG  those   that   have   enquired^  after  me, 
^ir Philip    is   one;  and  Dr.   Buruey    was    one  of 
^lose  nho  came  to  sec  me.     1   have  had  no  reason 
^o  complain  of  indiUerence  or  negle<5t.     Dick  Bur 
^iey  id  come  home  h\c  inches  taller. 

Ychtcrday  in  the  evening  1  went  to  church,  and 
Jiave  been  lo-c'ay  to  see  the  great  burning  glass, 
Vhich  does  more  than  was  ever  done  belore  by  the 
trausmissLon  of  the  rays,  but  is  net  equal  in  power 
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to  those  which  rcfliifl  them.  It  wastes  a  ^arac 
placvd  in  the  focus,  but  causes  uo  diminution 
pure  gold.  Uf  the  rubiea  eipuscd  to  its  a6li< 
one  was  m«(Ic  more  virid,  the  other  pulcr.  To  i 
the  glass,  1  climbed  up  stairs  to  the  garret,  Budtl 
up  a  ladder  to  tbc  leads,  and  talked  to  the  art 
rather  too  long  ;  for  my  voice,  though  clear  a 
distill^  for  it  little  while,,  esoii  tires  and  talte 
The  organs  of  speech  are  yet  Tery  feeble,  hutw 
I  hope  be  by  the  mercy  of  Cod  fiuaJly  restored :  i 
prescut,  like  any  other  weak  limb,  they  aa  a 
dure  but  little  labour  at  oiice.  Would  yuu  iH 
have  becu  very  sorry  for  me  when  1  could  icarwl 
speak  ? 

Fresh  cautharidcs  were  this  morniog  applied  t 
my  head,  and  are  to  be  coutinucdsotne  timeleogei 
If  they  play  me  no  treacherous  (ricks  they  gifc  » 
very  little  paiti. 

Let  me  have  your  kindness  nd  your  prajM; 
and  think  on  me  as  on  a  man,  who,  for  a  very  gr«il 
portion  of  your  life,  hiis  done  you  all  the  goud  Ix 
could,  and  desires  still  to  be  considered,  Alailtf^ 
^your,  .Sc. 


LETTER  LI.  7\.  ike  Same. 


DEAREST  MADAM,  London,  July  1,  Ktt 

THIS  morniiig    I  took  the  air  by  a  ride  ti 

Ilampstead,  and  this  afteraoon  I  dined  with  thi 

club.     But  fresh  cautharides  were  this  day  appUtl 

to  my  head. 

Mr.  Calor  called  on  mo  to.day,  and  told  me  tU 
iw  had  in?itcd  j^on  back  to  Strcathzm.    I  sbeM 
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the  unfitness  of  your  return  thither,  till  the  neigh, 
bourhood  should  have  l09t  Us  habits  of  depreda* 
tion,  and  he  seemed  to  be  satisfied.  He  invited  me 
Yery  kindly  and  cordially  to  try  the  air  of  Becken« 
ham,  and  pleased  me  very  much  by  kis  af  e6iion* 
tte  attention  to  Miss  \e8y^  There  is  much  good 
b  his  charadter^  and  much  usefulness  in  hia  know* 
ledge. 

Queeuey  seems  now  to  havo  forgotten  me.  Of 
the  diiierent  appearance  of  the  hills  aud  Tallies  an 
account  may  perhaps  be  given,  without  the  sup* 
position  of  any  prodigy.  If  she  had  been  out 
and  the  evening  was  breezy^  the  exhalations  would 
rise  from  the  low  grounds  very  copiously  ;  and  the 
Wind  that  swept  and  cleared  the  hills,  would  only 
by  its  cold  condense  the  vapours  of  tlie  sh el ter« 
ed  rallies. 

lilurphy  is  just  gone  from  me  ;  he  visits  me 
'^cry  kindly^  and  1  have  no  unkindness  to  complaim 
oL 

I  am  sorry  that  Sir  Philip's  request  was  not 
treated  with  more  rcspcd,  nor  can  1  imagine  what 
has  put  them  so  much  out  of  humour ;  1  hope  their 
business  is  prosperous. 

I  hope  that  1  recover  by  degrees,  but  my  nights 
^rc  restless ;  and  you  will  suppose  the  nervous  sys. 
tem  to  be  somewhat  enfeebled. 

I  am,  Madam,  your,  Sfc, 


LETTER  LIl.    To  the  Same. 

LendoD,  Oftober  9, 1783. 

TWO  nights  ago  Mr.  Burke  sat  with  me  a  long 
time;  he  seems  much  pleased  with   his  journe^r. 


■upport  it,  that  stoae  of  that  spucies 
ta  be  found.  The  other  opiaion,  i 
Dr.  Chirltua,  is,  that  it  was  erisi 
Uxnes. 

Mr.  Bowles  made  me  obscr7e,  th. 
Terse  stoned  were  Gxeil  on  the  perpei 
porters  by  a  knob  formed  on  the  top  r 
stone,  which  catered  into  a  hollow  cu 
sing  stone.  This  is  a  proof  that  the  e 
lice  was  raised  by  a  people  who  had 
knowledi;e  of  mortar  ;  which  cannot  1: 
the  Daues,  who  came  hither  in  ships, 
ignorant  certainly  ofthearts  of  life. 
likewise  the  stones  not  to  be  fa^itii 
that  could  mould  such  durable  masses  i 
Dinrc  than  make  mortar,  and  could  tii 
the  transTCTse  from  tbu  upright  part  w 
paste. 

You  have  doubtless  seenSfonphengi 
hare  not,  I  should  think  it  a  hard  tas. 
adequate  dosciiption. 

It  is,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  referred  1 
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I  hare  not  yet  settled  my  thoughts  about  the  ge- 
neratioD  of  light  air,  ^hich  I  indeed  ouce  saw  pro- 
duced, but  1  was  at  the  height  of  my  great  com- 
plaint. I  ha?e  made  enquiry,  and  shall  soon  be 
able  to  tell  you  how  to  fill  a  balloon.  I  am^  Ma- 
dam, your,  SfC'  i 


LETTER  LIII.     To  Mrs.  Thrale. 

DEAR  MADAM,  London,  Dec.  27,  178S. 

THE  wearisome  solicitude  of  the  long  evenings 
did  indeed  suggest  to  me  the  convenience  of  a  club 
iQ  my  neighbourhood,  but  I  have  been  hindered 
from  attending  it  by  want  of  breath.  If  I  can  com- 
plete the  .scheme,  you  shall  have  the  names  and  th« 
Kgulations. 

The  time  of  the  year,  for.I  hope  the  fault  is  ra- 
ther in  the  weather  than  in  me,  has  been  very  hard 
^ponme.  The  muscles  of  my  breastaremuch  con- 
"^nlsed.  Dr.  Heberden  recommends  opiates,  of 
iihich  I  have  such  horror  that  I  do  not  think  of 
them  but  in  extremis,'  1  Mas  however  driven  to 
Ihem  last  night  for  refuge,  and  having  taken  the 
lisoal  quantify,  durst  not  go  to  bed,  for  fear  of 
that  uneasiness  to  which  a  supine  ])osture  exposes 
tee,  but  rested  all  night  in  a  chair  with  much  relief, 
and  have  been  to  day  more  warm,  a^ive^  and 
cheerful. 

You  have  more  than  once  wondered  at  my  com- 
plaint of  solitude,  when  you  hear  that  I  am  crowd- 
ed with  visits.  Inopem  me  copia  fecit.  Visitors  are 
^o  proper  companions  in  the  chamber  of  sickness. 
They  come  w  hen  I  could  sleep  or  read,  they  stay  till 
i  am  weary,  they  force  me  to  attend  whew  ta^  \sv\w^ 
'Calls  for  rcJaxatioa^  and  to  speak  wbcu  ift^    ^^'^ ' 


'4tft  UBftXAft. 

I 

•ft  will  hardly  aAaftte  my  tongue.  Tk^  tmiiNnents 
ftttd  oonsoialioiis  of  laagaor  and  depresiiott  vreceiio 
forad  by  touliar  and  domesliek  conpaaioitt^ 
which  caa  be Tisitad or  csalM at  willy  andcanoeca* 
tioaally  bo.qaitted  or  ditmiised,  who  do  not  ob« 
ttru^  accommodation  by  cer^nony^  or  detlrpj  in« 
dolence  by  awakening  effort 

Such  society  I .  had  with  Leret  and  Williams ; 
such  I  had  where-**!  am  nerer  likely  to  have  it 
more. 

.  I  wish  dear  Lady,  to  you  and  my  dear  giris^ 
many  a  cheerfal  and  pious  Christmas.  I  am^ 
yonr^.  4f^. 


LETTER  UV.    r^JIrf.  Pioaxn 

DEAR  MADAM,  Londim,  July  8,  HSi 

AV  HAT  you  have  done^  howcTer  I  may  lameBt 
it,  I  have  no  pretence  to  resent,  as  it  has  not  been 
injurioas  to  me ;  I  therefore  breathe  out  one  sifh 
more  of  tenderness,  perhaps  useless,  but  at  least 
sincere.  ' 

I  wish  that  God  may  grant  you  erery  blessing, 
that  you'  may  be  happy  in  this  world  for  its  short 
continuance,  and  eternally  happy  in  a  better  state; 
and  whatever  I  can  contribute  to  your  happiness  1 
am  very  ready  to  repay,  for  that  kindness  which 
soothed  twenty  years  9!*  a  lite  radically  wretched. 

Do  not  think  slightly  of  the  advice  which  i  now 
presume  to  offer.  Prevail  upon  Mr.  Pioxzi  to  settle 
in  England  :  you  may  live  here  with  more  dignity 
than  in  Italy,  and  with  more  security  ;  your  rank 
wiUbe\i\|,Viet)andL^o>oixiQtliine  more  nnder  youf 
own  eve*    i^ta\s«TiQ^\A^xsN^^\K|\»tti(Mis«  bat 
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every  argument  of  prndcnce  and  interest  is  for 
England,  and  onljr  some  phantoms  of  imagination 
seduce  you  to  Italj. 

I  am  afraid  however  that  my  counsel  is  vain,  yet 
I  have  eased  my  heart  by  giving  it. 

When  Queen  Mary  took  the  resolution  of  shel* 
tering  herself  in  £ngland,  the  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrev^'s,  attempting  to  dissuade  her,  attended  on 
her  journey  ;  and  virhen  they  came  to  the  irreme- 
able  stream  that  separated  the  two  kingdoms, 
walked  by  her  side  into  the  water,  in  the  middle  of 
which  he  seized  her  bridle,  and  with  earnestness 
proportioned  to  her  danger  and  his  own  affection 
pressed  her  to  return.  The  Queen  went  forward. 
—If  the  parallel  reaches  thus  far,  may  it  go  no  far. 
ther.     The  tears  stand  in  my  eyes. 

I  am  going  into  Derbyshire,  and  hope  to  be  foU 
lowed  hy  your  good  wishes,  for  I  am,  with  great  af« 
fe^Uon,  your,  ^c. 


Og 


Oiling  Birlh-Daj/, 

September,  ^'j,  1/M. 


_  f  GOD  the  Creator  and  PreserTcr  of  all  min- 
kind,  Father  of  all  mercies,  I  thine  unwonhy  *«• 
Tant,  do  giic  thoe.most  hiimblc  thanks,  for  all  ihy 
goodoess  and  loving  kindness  to  mc.  I  bless  thM 
I'or  my  creation,  preserration,  and  rcdumplM") 
for  the  knowledge  oftiiySon  Josus  Christ,  fortSe 
means  of  grace  and  the  hope  of  glory.  In  tliedaj'  ' 
ofchildhood  and  youth,  in  the  midst  of  weakofss,  j 
blindness,  and  danger,  Thou  hast,  protefiliiu  niei  ■■ 
amidst  afflictions  of  mind,  body,  and  estate,  Thou  I 
hast  supported  me  ;  and  amidst  yariity  and  wickei- 
ness,  Thou  hast  spared  me.  Grant,  O  inrrcifn' 
Father  that  I  may  ha(c  a.  lively  sense  of  tliv  «i'-t- 
<:i<^.  Cre&lo  ia  luc  a  contrite  h<jart,  that  I  mif 
worthily  lament  my  sins  and  acknowledge  my  v ick' 
edness,  and  obtain  remission  ^nd  forgiiene^ 
(hroLigh  the  satisfaction  of  Jesus  Christ.  And,  O 
Lord,  enable  me,  by  thy  grace,  tb  rcduein  tb^ 
time  1  hare  spent  in  sloth,  vanity,  and  wicked- 
ness ;  (o  make  use  of  thy  gifts  to  the  honour  oftb/ 
name;  to  lead  a  new  life  in  thy  faith,  fear,  and 
lore;  and  finally  to  obtain  crerlasting lile.  Grail' 
this,  Alvnigtily  Lo\d,  for  the  merits  and  throu^'* 
the    mediaVvon  o^  oiit  nms^  \va\-j  aK.4.  Uessed  S»^ 
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oly  Ghost,    Three  Persons  and  one  God^ 
honour  and    glory,   world    without    end. 

• 

nscribed  Jane  26,  176$« 

s  the  first  solemn  prayer  of  which  I  have  a  co- 
Whether  I    composed  any  before  this  I 
stion. 


Pra^cf  on  the  Ramble f: 

.MIGHTY  God  the  giver  of  all  good  things, 
at  whose  help  ail  labour  is  ineitediuai,  and 
nt  whose  grace  all  wisdom  is  folly;  grant,  I 
:h  Thee,  that  in  this  my  undertaking,  thy 
Spirit  may  not  be  withheld  from  me;  but  that 
promote  thy  glory,  and  the  salvation  both 
self  and  others ;  grant  this,  O  Lord^  for  the 
if  Jesus  Christ.     Amen. 


osed  b^  me  on  th^  Death  of  my  W{fej  and 
osiied  among  her  Memorials^  MaySy  1752. 

Deus  EXAUDi ^.  iIeu! 

April  24,  1752. 

iMIGHTV  and  most  merciful  Father,  who 
;  those  whom  Thou  punishest,  and  tnrnest 
thy  anger  from  the  penitent,  look  down  with 
ipon  my  borrows,  and  grant  that  the  affiiicUon 
I  it  has  pleased  Thee  to  bring  upon  me,  may 
en  my  conscience,  enforce  my  resolutions  of 
ter  lile,  and  impress  upon  me  such  convi^ion 
f  power  and  goodness,  that  I  may  "^W»  vcw 
wjr  ouJjr  MicUyy    and  endeavout  lo  ^\^'a&% 

o  o  3 
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Tlice  in  all  my  thoiii;!ils,  worjs,  and  a£tit)n< 
Grant,  O  Lord,  that  1  may  not  langtiisli  in  fruit 
Ie!3E  and  unarailing  sorrow,  but  Ihat  i  may  con 
sidcr  from  whosL'  hand  all  good  and  ciil  is  rcceitcd 
and  may  nimember  that  I  am  punished  for  my  sins 
and  bupe  for  comfort  only  by  repentance.  Grant 
0  merciful  God,  that  by  the  assistance  ot  Ihj 
Holy  Spirit  I  may  rupcul,  and  be  comforti?d,  ob< 
tain  that  ucacc  which  ihc  world  c^nnol  give,  pas 
Ibc  residue  of  my  li^e  in  hurolilc  ruiiignation  aail 
cheerful  obedience;  and  when  H  siiall  picuc 
Tfaee  lo  call  nic  from  this  mortal  state,  resign  nij- 
self  into  thy  hanilG  with  faith  and  conlidcnce,  anil 
finally  obtain  mercj'  and  eTcriaatiHg  happiness,  lor 
the  sake  of  Jesiu  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 


May  G,  1752. 

O  IXIRD, -our  heavenly  Father,  without  whom 
all  purposes  are  frustralE,  all'  efTons  are  rain,  grtnl 
me  the  assistance!  of  thy  Uoly  Spirit,  that  1  nay 
not  sorrow  as  one  without  hope,  but  may  no' 
return  to  the  duties  of  my  present  state  wiin  IhjiH" 
ble  confidence  in  thy  protedlon,  and  so  guicm 
,  my  thoughts,  and  adions,  that  neither  buiio^* 
may  withdraw  my  mind  from  Thee,  nor  idifUBi 
Jay  me  open  to  vain  imaginittions ;  Ibat  ucilfcur 
praise  may  fdl  me  with  pride,  nor  censure  *ilj 
discoDteat;  but  that  in  Ihe  changes  of  thislilfi  i 
-  may  fix  my  heart -upon  the  reward  which  T^w 
haat  promwcd  to  them  that  8oi»e  Thee,  and  that 
whatever  things  are  true,  whatever  things  are  !">• 
nest,  whatever  things  are  just,  whatever  are  p»«i 
vhatcveT  ateloie\^',  ^Vatever  arc  of  good  report, 
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1  may  think  upon  and  do,  and  obtam  mercy  and 
ererlasting  happiness.     Grant  this,    O  Lord,  for 
1     the  sake  of  Jesas  Christ,     Amen. 


Fi.  f^ci:. 
March  28,  in  the  morning,  1754, 

O  GOD,  who  oo  this  day  wert  pleased  to  taka 
from  me  mj  dear  wife,  sanctify  to  me  my  sorrows 
atid  reflections.  Grant  that  1  may  rtncw  and 
pradise  the  resolutions  which  1  made  wiicn  thy 
afflicting  hand  was  npon  mc.  Let  the  nmrra- 
bnuice  of  thy  judgements^  by  which  my  wile  is 
taken  away,  awaken  me  to  repentance^  and  ihe 
Hn$c  of  thy  mercy,  by  which  I  am  spared,  strength- 
en my  hope  and  confulcncc  in  Thee,  that  by  the 
assistance  and  comfort  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  1  may 
*>  pass  through  things  temporal,  as  finally  to  gain 
everlasting  happiness ;  and  to  pass  by  a  holy  and 
hdpj^  death,  into  the  joy   which  Thou   hast  pre- 

£ired  for  those  that  love  Thee.     Grant  this,  Q 
ord,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ*     Amen. 


Jan.  23,  1759. 

.     ^he  day  on  which  my  dear  Mother  was  buried. 

ALM1G?HTY  God,  merciful  Father,  in  whose 
*^^tids  are  life  and  death,  sandify  nnto  mc  the 
^OiTow  which  I  BOW  feel.  Forgive  me  whatever 
j^  have  done  unkindly  to  my  mother,  and  whatever 
^  have  omitted  to  do  kindly.  Make  me  to  remeir^ 
?«r  her  good  precepts  and  good  example,  and  to 
Inform  my  life  according  to  thy  holy  word^  tUat 
*  tifjay  lose  no  more -opportuiri ties  of  good.  \  i?-YVk 
^^t'sowfuJj  O  Lord;  id  not  my  sorrt)v»   be  \^\ii^ 
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out  fruit.    Let  it  be  folloi^od  by  holy  tcMti 
and  lasting  amendment,  that  when  I  fhall  ilB 
my  mother,  I  may  be  received  to  evorlasUi^ 

I  commend,  O  Lord,  so  iar  as  it  may  be 
fal,    into  thy-  hands,    the  soul  of  my   de] 
mother,  beseeching  Thee  to  grant  her  n^haten 
mQst  beneficial  to  her  In  her  present  state. 

O  Lord,  grant  me  thy  Holy  Spirit,  and 
ftiercy  upon  mo  for  Jcsns  Christ's,  sake.    Ami 

And,    O  Lord,    grant  unto  xne  that  am 
about  to  return  h>  the  common  comforts  and 
ness  of  the  world,  such  moderation  in  all  tiq 
mcnts,  such  diligciice  in  honest  labour,  and 
purity  of  mind,  that,  amidst  the  changes,  mii 
6r  pleasures  of  life,  I  may  keep  my  mind 
upon  Thee,  and  improve  every  day  in  grace, 
1  shall  be  received  into  thy  kingdom  of  etei 
happiness. 


^  -1 


March  25,  1759. 

ALMIGHTY  God,  heavenly  Father,  who  hi 
graciously  prolonged  my  life  to  this  time,  aud  bj 
the  change  of  outward  things  which  I  am  now 
make,  callcst  me  to  a  change  of  inward  alfe6iionSj 
and  to  a  reformation  of  my  thoughts,  words,  and] 
l)ra^Uces ;  vouchsafe,  merciful  Lord,  that  this  call' 
may  not  be  in  vain.  Forgive  me  whatever  bas{ 
been  amiss  in  the  state  which  I  am  now  leaving, 
idleness,  and  neglect  of  thy  word  and  worship. 
Grant  me  the  grace  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  the 
couree  which  1  am  now  beginning  may  proceed 
according  to  thy  laws,  and  end  in  the  enjoyment 
of  thy  favour.  Give  mc,  O  Lord,  pardon  and 
peace,  that  1  may  serve  Thee  with  humble  confi* 
dcuco,  aud  a-llex  V^xi  \\fe>  v:^\oy  thy  presence  in 
eternal  l\appm^^* 
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id^  0  Lord,  so  far  as  it  may  be  lawful  for 
■^  I  commend  to  thy  Fatherly  goodness,  my  fa- 
my  i)rother5    my  wife,   my  mother.     1   be- 
lch thee  to  look  mercifully  upon  them,  and  grant 
whatever  may  most  promote  their  present 
I.  eternal  joy, 

Lordj    hear  my  prayers   for  Jesus  Christ's 

to  whom,  with  Thee  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 

Persons  and  One  God,  be  all  honour  and 

r,  world  without  end.    Amen. 

Lord,  let  the  change,  which  I  am  now  mak- 

in  outward  things,    produce   in   me   such    a 

;e  of  manners,  as  may  fit  me  for  the  great 

fi  through  which  my' wife  has  passed. 


Jan,  1,  prima  mane,  1770, 

rALMIGIITY  God,  by  whose  mercy  I  am  per- 

itted  to  behold  the  beginning  oi  another  year, 

^our  with  tbj  help,  and  bless  wilh  thy  favour, 

creature  whom  Tnou  \ouchsafest  to  preserve, 

litigate,  if  it  shall  seem  best  unto  Thee  the  did- 

jes  of  my  bo<ly,  and  compose  the  disorders  of 

By  mind.     Dispel  my  terrors  :    and  grant,    that 

le  time  which  Thou  shalt  yet  allow  me,  may  not 

>8  unprofitably  away.     Let  not  pleasure  seduce 

le,  idleness  lull  me,  or  misery  depress  me.     Let 

me  perform   to  thy  glory,    and  the  good  of  my 

fellow-creatures,  the  work  which  Thou  shalt  yet 

appoint  me;  and  grant,  that  as  I  draw  nearer  to 

wy  dissolution,  I  may,  by  the  help  of  thy  iiuly 

Spirit)  feel  my  knowledge  of  Thee  increased,  my 

hope  exalted,    and  my   faith  strengthened;    that 

when  the  hour  which  is  coming  shall  come^  i  wvd^ 

pass  hy  a  holy  death  to  everlasting  \vav)v>u\eb^  io^ 

tke  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  oux  Lord,     Avacu. 


January  J,  JP-M.  1777. 

ALMIGHTY  Lord,   memful  Father,  TOUch-  j 
Kafc  to  accept  the  thauks  wliich  I  now  presume  to 
offer  Thei',  lor  the  prolingation  of  my  lil'e.   Grant, 
O  Lard,  that  as  my  days  are  multiplfed,  my  good 
rcsoiutioas  may  bn  strtngthcued,    my    puwer  of 
resisting  temptations  increased,  and  my  stru^lct 
vrilh  snafES  and  obslruftions  iuTigorated.     Relieve 
the  iuQrniities  faotb  of  Diy  mind  and  body-     Grant    ; 
me,  such  strength  as  my  duties  may  rc{|uire,  aod  {) 
euch  diligence  as  may  iinproce  those  opportun!(i«    ) 
of  good  that  slioll  lie  otTi^rcd  me.     De!i?cr  me  from 
the  intrnsion  pf  evil  thoughts.      Grant  me  trud 
repentance  of  my  past  life ;  and  as  I  draw  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  grave,  strenglhen  my  faith,  en- 
]ireu  ray  hope,  exiend  my  charity,  and  purlt^'  my 
di;sirc5  ;  and  so  help  me,  by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that 
when  it  shall  he  thy  pleasure  to  call  me  heuce,  I 
may  be  received  tu  everlasting  happiness,  for  the 
liakc  of  thy  Son  Jusus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amea. 

Our  Father' — 


Sept.  18,  1770. 

ALMIGHTY  God,  Creator  of  all  things,  ia 
whose  Lands  arc  lite  and  death,  glory  be  to  Tbrr 
for  all  thy  mercies,  and  for  the  prulongalian  of 
my  life  to  the  common  age  of  man,  Pardon  me, 
O  gracious  God,  all  the  offences  which  in  tbe 
course  of  suvcuty  years  I  hate  committGd  agaiait 
thy  holy  laws,  and  all  negligences  of  tho»c  duties 
vhich  Thoa  haat  tct^uired.  Look  with  pity  npon 
me  1  tatie  "oV  itt>«v  me  fc^  Wtiv-jSs-^vt'Av  hut  enahit 
joi;  lo    pass  \liii  Aa-^s.  \,^\>iV  "iVu*  *lalA,-^^i^.  \Ws» 
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lafe  to  grtnt  me  in  thy  fear,  and  to  thy  glory ; 
and  accept,  O  Lord,  the  remains  of  a  mispent  lite, 
that  when  thou  shalt  call  me  to  another  state,  I 
may  hti  received  to  everlasting  happiness,  for  the 
sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 


June  22,  1781. 

ALMIGHTY  God,  i*ho  art  the  giver  of  all 
good,  enable  me  to  remember  with  due  thanlifiil- 
ness,  the  comforts  and  advantages  Avhich  I  have 
enjoyed  by  the  friendship  of  Henry  Thralc;  for 
whom,  so  far  as  is  lawful,  I  humbly  implore  thy 
merey  in  his  present  state.  O  Lord,  since  thou 
hast  been  pleased  to  call  him  from  this  world,  look 
ifith  mercy  on  those  whom  he  has  left;  continue 
to  succour  me  by  such  means  as  are  best  for  me, 
and  repay  to  his  relations  the  kindness  which  I 
have  received  from  him;  protect  them  in  this 
world  from  temptations  and  calamities,  and  grant 
intern  happiness  in  the  world  to  come,  for  Jesus 
Christ's  sake.     Amen* 


Oh  leaving  Mr.  Thrale^s  Famili/, 

Oaober  6,  1782. 

ALMIGHTY  God,  Father  of  all  mercy,  help 
me,  by  thy  grace,  that  I  may  with  humble  and 
sincere  thankftilness  remember  the  comforts  and 
conveniencies  which  I  have  enjoyed  af  this  place, 
and  that  I  may  resign  them  with  holy  submission, 
equally  trusting  in  thy  protection  when  Thou 
givest  add  when  Thou  takest  away.  Ha.N^  Tavi\c^^ 
upon  me^  O  Lordy  have  mercy  upon  lae. 
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To  ihj  fkihet]y  prote^iion,  O  Lord^  I  eonnneiici 
this  family.  Bless,  guide^  and  defend  them,  that 
they  may  so  pass  through  this  worjd,  as  finaily  to 
^njoy  in  thy  presence  everlasting  happiness,  fof 
Jesus  Christ's  sake.    Amen. 


^The  following  Prayer  was  composed  and  used  bjr 
Do&oT  Johnson  previous  to  his  rcceinng  tbe 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Sapper,  on  Sondaj 
December  5,  1784.} 

ALMIGHTY  and  most  mercifol  Father,  i  an 
now,  as  to  human  eyes  it  seems,  about  to  comsie- 
morate  for  the  last  time*,  the  death  of  thySoo 
Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour  and  Redeemer.  Grsdt) 
O  Lord,  that  my  whole  hope  and  confidenoe  ma/ 
be  in  his  merits  and  thy  mercy;  enforce  and  ac- 
cept my  iropcrfe6t  repentance;  make  this  comnM- 
D)oration  available  to  the  confirmation  of  my  faitb, 
the  establishnieut  of  my  hope,  and  the  enlargemeot 
of  my  charity ;  and  make  the  death  of  tby  Sod 
Jesus  Christ  etib^lual  to  my  redemption.  Har^ 
mercy  upon  me,  and  pardon  the  multitude  of  my 
ollences.  Bless  my  friends ;  have  mercy  upoD  all 
men.  Support  me  by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  days 
of  weakness,  and  at  the  hour  of  death ;  aod  re« 
ccive  Die,  at  my  death,  to  everlasting  happmess,  iot 
the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ.     Amen. 

•  He  died  the  13th  following. 
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■olving  not  to  remit  any  fees  to  his  friends,  7 
the  Taller,  75.  Wrote  in  the  Spectator,  75 
iy  of  Cato  bi'ou'^t  on  the  stage,  and  suppi 
the  Wbigsiind  Toriei,  81,  83.  Cato  wan 
'by  DenniEi  Ui).  Other  boi)uurs  and  enniilit 
Cati>,Ht.  Cato  translated  Iioth  into  Italian  a 
Writer  in  the  lluardiaa,  BS.  His  signature 
t«or  and  Ciuardian,  86.  Declared  by  St 
been  the  author  of  the  Drummer,  with  the  sli 
that  coinody  is  founded,  86.  Wrote  sen 
pampblefa,  S6.  Appointed  Secretary  t»  t 
tit.  In  ^^\b,  publlshei  the  Freeholder,  88. 
(.DunteE.  nf  Warwick,  Aug.  3,  1T16,  S9. 
Ctale,  niT,  but  unfit  for  the  place,  aod  the 
ll,  90.  Sir  .1.  Hankina's  defence  of  the  chu 
{iTeu  of  AddiioD  in  bis  History  of  Musick  m 
thur  nf  t  leBiog.  llrit.  93.    Purpoari  writing 
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ttrary  charactfr,  101.    Accmint  of  his  worki,  lOSi.     T!x- 
*    tracts  from  Dennises  Observations  on  Cato,  107,     Consi- 
l    dered  as  a  critick,  122,     Commended   as  a  teacher   of 
urisdom,  125,     Character  of  his  pr<^se  work?,  155.     Ex- 
ample of  his  disinterested  conduct   in  disposing  of  places, 
126.     A  conversation  with  Poj)«  on  TickelFs  tran.*^Iation 
of  Homer,   237.     Becomes  a  rival    of  Pope,    xi.    84, 
Supposed  to  have  been  the  translator  of  the    Iliad,  pub- 
lished under  the  name  of  Tickell,  88.     His  critical  capa- 
city remarked,    v.  85.  130.   132.     Observations  on  hii 
trajgedy  of  Cato,  x,  83. 
Admiration  J  and  ignorance,  their  mutual  and  reciprocal  ope- 
ration, V.  23. 
-ASventurery  No.  34.  iii.  105.     No.  xxxix.  111.     No.   xli- 

117.  No.  xlv,  123.     No.   1.    128,     No.   liii.   1S4.     No. 

•  Ivlii.  139.  No.  ixii.  146.  No.  Ixvii.  152.  No.  Ixix. 
159,  No.  Ixxiv.  166.  No,  Ixxxi.  172.  No.  Ixxxiv, 
179.  No.  Ixxxv.  186.  No.  xcii.  192.  No.  xcv.  ^00. 
No.  xcix.  206.  No.  cii.  212.  No.  cvii.  219.  No,. 
cviii.  225.  No.  cxi.  231.  No.  cxv.  237.  No.  cxix. 
243.  No.  cxx.  249.  No.  cxxvi.  255,  No,  cxxviil. 
261.       No.    cx^xi.     268.       No.    cxxxVii.     274.       No, 

•  cxxxviii.  281. 

Adversaries^  the  advantage  of   contending  with   illiiiitrioii^ 

ones,  xii.  185. 
Adversity y  a  season  fitted  to   tjonvey  the  most  salutary  anil 

useful  instruction  to  the  mind,  vi:.  50.     The    ajrijointcd 

instrument  of  promoting  our  virtue  and  happincsii,  51. 
Advertisements^  on  pompous  and  remarkable,  vii.  LSI. 
Atfvice,  good,  too  often  disregarded,  v.  90.     The  causes  of 

this  assigned,    91.     Vanity  often    the  apparent    nioti>e 
'   olf  giving  it,  92.     When  most  offensive  and  iuefl'cctudi, 

•  ^1.76. 

Affability^  the  extensive  influence  of  this   amiable  quality, 

vi.  2. 
Affectation,  the  vanity  and  folly  of  indulging  it,  iv.    110. 

118.  Wherein  it  properly  differs  from   hypocrisy,  119. 
The  great  absurdity  of  it  exposed   in  the  character  of 

'  Gelasimus,  vi.  193. 
Afflictions,  proper  methods  of  obtaining  consolation  under 

them,  iv.  100.  299.     Inseparable  from   human   life,  vii. 

134.     The  benefits   of,  136. 
Africa,  progr^s  of  the  discoveries  made  on  that  coast  bj 

the  Portuguese,  ii.  242, 
Age^  the  present  an  age  of  authors,  iii.  237. 
Agriculure,    its    extensive    usefulness    considered,  vi.   25. 

T]|ou|>;hti  0%  both  antient  and  modern,  ii.  ^95.     Pro- 
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ductions  of,'aIone  sufficient  for  the  support  of  *an  in4ui«- 
trious  people,  395.  In  high  consideration  in  Egypt, 
305.  The  many  antient  writers  on  that  subject,  398 
The  enrichment  o^  England,  399.  A  proper  subject  for 
honorary  rewards,  40^.  Superior  to  trade  and  manufac- 
tures, 403.  Danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  neglect 
of,  407.  An  art  which  go\emment  ought  to  protect^ 
every  proprietor  of  lands  to  practise,  and  every  enquirer^ 
into  nature  to  improve,  407.  Account  ofatRaarsay,  on^ 
of  the  Hebrides,  viii.  250.  Bad  state  of,  at  Ostig-, 
in  Sky,  SC9.  The  raising  of  the  rents  of  estates  in  Scot- 
land considered,  287, 

jijuf,  his  history,  vi.  2^7.  234. 

^kensidcy  i)r.  Mark,  his  opinion  of  Dyer's  Fleece,  xi.  9SS. 
His  life,  30T.     Son  of  a  butcher  at  Newcastle  upon  Tyne, 
born  1721,  307.  Designed  fora  dissenting  minister,  but  (ur/?i 
his  mind  to  pliysick,  307.     Pleasures  of  imagination  pub- 
lished,   1744,     308.     Studies  at   Leyden,    and  becomef 
M.  1).  1744,  308.  An  enthusiastick  friend  to  liberty,  and 
a  lover  of  contradiction,  308.  Practises  physick at  JN'orth* 
amptoi^  and   Ilampstead,  309.     Settles  at  London,  309. 
Allowed  300/.    a    year  by  Mr.     Dyson,    310.    By  hii 
writings  obtains  the  name  both  of  a  wit  and  a  scholar, 
310.     Died  1770,  310.     Character  of  his  works,  Sll. 

j4labastcr^  No^rana,  commended,  ix,  75. 

^larritjj,  iUc  cultivation  of  it  the  bource  of  personal  and 
social  j)lc:isurc,  v.  17. 

jilbiiiu^  hi  hit,  3*^,  arcount  of  the  friendly  inhabitanti 
found  tlicre  by  Drake,  xii.  131. 

jHexanOrlan  JJbrarij^  its  loss  lamented,  vii.  214. 

Aligrr^  his  character,  vi.301. 

yfllen,  Mr.  of  Bath^  praised  by  Pope  in  his  Satires,  xi.  119» 

AlVs  IVtll,  that  Ends  Well^  observations  on  Shakespeare's, 
ii.  17H. 

u4linamou!hi,  the  dying  sjieech  of  Xouradin,  his  father,  io 
hi'u,  V.  289.  His  thoughtless  extravagance,  t:91.  Tbc 
."xcolltMit  advice  which  the  sage  gave  him,  293. 

Altilia^  her  coquetry  described,  vi.  'iOS. 

Amcnons^  observations  on  the  history  of  tl>e,  vii,  2Sj. 
Old  maids  in  l.nglaiMl,  most  like  Amazons,  286. 

j4mctznns^  of  the  Pen,  iii.  238. 

yfnibition^  generally  proportioned  to  capacity,  .vii.  l'- 
A  (lUJilitv  natural  to  youth,  iv.  S6.  The  peculiar  vanitv 
or  it  in  the  Un\ev  stations  of  life,  380,  381!  Adestroxfr 
of  friendship,  vii,  75, 

jinn  ru"f 
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raxafion  no  Tyrannj',  or,  an  Answer,  totheRp- 

and  Address  of  the  American  Congress  [17753, 

Motives  urged  by  patriots  against  the  taxation 

Examination  into  oar  claim  to  the  right  of  tax- 
nd  of  their  objections  to  be  taxed,  145. '.  The 
Ti^ant  of  representation  examined,  154.  Their 
exemption  from  taxation  from  their  charters  ex- 
160.  Objection  to  taxation  made  by  an  old 
examined,  16?.  Proceedings  of  the  congress  of 
phia  examined,  166.     Pleas    of  the  Bostonlani 

168.  Their  resolutions  and  address  exposed, 
osed  address  from  the  Cornish  men,  173.  -Some 
-gqments  made  use  of  against  our  taxing  it  exa- 
79.  First  incited  to  rebellion  from  European  in- 
;,  180.  Considerations  on  the  Indians  granting 
Is  to  foreign  nations,  ii.  301 .  Difficulty  of  as- 
jr  boundaries,  301 .  The  power  of  the  French 
56,  309.  Colonies  first  settled  there  in  the  time 
)etn,  312.  Continued  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 
lony  first  sent  to  Canada  by  the  French,  318. 
discovery  of  Newfoundland  by  Cabot,  and  the 
t  from  thence  to  Georgia  considered,  329.  The 
mcnt  of  the  French  on  our  back  settlements  cx- 
i30. 
s  reflections  on  the  deplorable  case  of  prostitutes, 

idy  Sophia  Murray^  celebrated  by  Waller  un- 

lame,  ix.  204. 

Sy  by  w  liat  regulations  they  may  be  rendered  use- 

Ode,  ix.  translated,  i.  277. 

cruelty  in  anatomical   researches  reprobated* 

f.  account  of  the  city  of,"viii.  186.     The  ruins  of 

edral,    187.     Account   of    the  univei'sity,'188, 

of  education  there  for  a  scholar  of  the  highest 

the  term  of  7  months,  15L  fOr  the  lower  claai, 

'Anc/,  observations  on  his  style  ofpainting,  viL  259; 
necessity  of  checking  and  regulating  it,  iv.  5U. 
lous  and  dangerous  passion,  derived  from  pride, 
oseil  to  contempt  and  derision,  61«  The  pemi- 
:ts  of  it,  61,  62. 
[/,  on*the  clioice  and  rejection  of  various  sorts  o^ 

and  JJvtj  tlie  Greenland  lovers,  their  history^ 

!:^4. 

^p  J  ^WMaft* 
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jivoch,  account  of,  viii.  218^     Consists  only  of  three  huts, 

218.     Account  o^the  landlord  and  his  house,  219. 
jinsorij  Lord^  little  advantage  to  have  been  expected,  had 
his  voyage  succeeded  to  the  extent  of  his  wishes,  viii.  90. 
jinthea,  her  disagreeable  cliaracter,  iv.  197.  202. 
Antony  and  Cleopatra^  observations  on  Shakspeare's  play  of, 

ii.  188. 
^l»jp/tc£r/ion, .  desultory,   iqjurious  to  our  improvements,  in 
knowledge  and  virtue,  v.  354.   Active  and  diligent,  strongly 
enforced  bv  a  view  of  the  shortness  and  uncertainty  of  hu- 
man life,  366, 
^rbuthhot,  Dr,  with  Pope,  supposed  to  have  assisted  C<iy 
"   in  writing  Three  Hours  after  M&rriage,  x.  212.     Sketch 
of  his  character,  xi.  1 17.    The  first  volume  of  the  Memoirs 
of  Scriblerus  published  by  him^  in  conjunction  with  Pope 
.     and  Swift,  120. 

jlrcades^  written  by  Milton,  about  1637,  ix.  80. 
jirdiery\t  the  importance  of,  in  former  times,  xii.  301. 
j^rches,  considerations  on  elliptical  and  semicircular,  which 

is  to  be  preferred,  ii.  387. 
jdrchitecture,  the  degenerate  state  of  at  Rome,  ii.  392* 
^rgutio,  his  character,  iv.  159. 
jiri^to^  some  lines  of,  from  which  Pope  seems  io  have  bor: 

rowed  the  sentiments  of  his  own  epitaph,  xi.  1S9. 
fAristoph  fines.,  licentiousness  of  his  writings  exorbitant,  iii.  3. 
'    The  only  author  from  whom  a  just  idea  of  the  comedy  of 
his  age  may  be  drawn,  5.     History  of,    15.     l*raise  and 
censure  of,  16.     Phitarch's  sentiments  upon,  21.     Justifi- 
cation of,  23. 
Jf  mioi/f ,  his  sentiments  of  what  is  requisite  to  the  perfection 
'   of  a  trairedy,  v.  393.    Account  of  a  MS.  translation  of  his 

polities  in  the  library  at  Aberdeen,  viii.   197. 
'ArmideJ^  in  the  Isle  of  Sky,  account  of,  viii.  234. 
^rms  of  the  Highlanders^  account  of,  viii.  309. 
Army^  causes  of  the  superiority  of  the  officers  of  France  \(i 
those  of  Englaiid,  ii.  :]32.     Made  formidable  by  regularity 
and  discipline,  3S4. 
Jirt^  ftrtns  of,  the' necessity  of,  vii.  2^9. 
ji$chani,  }i(.gvr,  his  life,  xii.  tji95.     Born  at  Kirby  "iVicite 
**  near  ?xo;th  AUerton,  1515.  ^95.     Educated  with  tbesoni 
oifiVIr.  IVinftfield,  v,nd  entered  at  Cambridge,   1530,  29u 
!Api)lied  to  the  study  of  Greek,  5:96,     A  favourer  of  t!»f 
Pr«;te.-};int  bpinion,  21>6.     Chosen  I'Vllow  of  St.  John\ 
IbS-U  v98.     ivl.  A.  and  tutor,  1537,  Vy3.    iNoj  less  eminent 
;b,R  a  i>  filer  of  Latin  th.in  as  n  teacher  of  Greek.  3iXl. 
yond  of  archery,  301.     Pubiiaiied  his  Xoxophilus,  151J| 
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501.     Receives  a  pension  of  \0l,  from  Henry  VHi.  SiJi. 
The  equivalent  value  of  bis  pension  at  this  time,  considered, 
304.     Orator  of  the  university,  305.     Taught  prince  Ed- 
ward, princess  Elizabeth,  and  many  of  the  nobility,  writ- 
ing, 306.    Receives  a  pension  from  Edward  VI.  306.    Tu- 
tor to  the  princess  Elizabeth,  which  he  quits  without  con- 
^nt,  306. '  Secretary  to  Sir  Richard  Morisine,  ambassa-f 
dor  to  Germany,  306.     On  the  death  of  Edw.  VI.  loscf 
his  pension  and  places,  308.     Latin  Secretary  to  Phiiip 
and  Mary,  309.     Enquiry  bow  he  could  as  a  Protestant 
hold  the  place  under  Philip  and  Mary,  309.     Favoured  by 
Card.  Pole,  310.  .  Continued  in  the  same  employment  un- 
der Elizabeth,  310.    Prebend  of  Westwang.  in  the  church 
of  York,  311.     Died  1574,  313.     His  character,  313. 
Assurancey  not  always  connected  with  abilities,  vi.  96. 
AstrQlogy^  the  credit  given  to  it  in  the  last  century,  ix.  174. 
Asiron^mer^  the  cause  of  uneasiness  in  an,   iii.   4()0.     Supr 
poses  himself  to  have  the  power  of  the  winds,  rain,  and 
seasons,  401.     Leaves  his  directions  to  Imlac,  403.     Pe- 
kuah  wishes  to  become  his  scholar,  412.     His  opinion  of 
the  choice  of  life,  414.     His  superstition  removed,  by  en- 
tering into  the  amusements  of  life,  416. 
As  you  Hkeity  observations  on  Shakespear's,  ii.  177. 
Athanatus,  his  just  reflection  on  the  near  prospect  of  death, 

iv.  310.  315. 
Atheists,  their  industry  in  spreading  their  opinions,  x.  291. 
Alterbury^  Dr.  his  inscription  on  the  monument  of  Philips, 
ix.  261. 

■-,  Bp.  Pope  examined  before  the  T/ords  on  the  trial 

of  the  Bishop,  xi.  93.     Presents  Pope  with  a  Bible  at 
their  last  interview,  93. 
Avarice^  the  vanity  of,  i.  164.     Fatal  effects  of  insatiable, 

iv-.  224.    Always  poor,  vii.  239. 
Aubigny^Lady,  ^carries  a  commission  from  CLarles  I.  to  Sir 

Nicholas  Crispe,  ix.  212. 
Auchinleck,  Lord,  his  seat  at  Aiichinleck  described,  viii.^63. 
Augustiutj  review  of  Blackwelfs  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of^ 

ii.  334- 
Augustus  Forty  account  of,  viii.  217. 
Auknashealsy  account  of  the  village  of,  viii,  225. 
Aurantiusy  his  unjust  and  abusive  treatment  of  Liberalis,  vi. 

118. 
Aureng  Zebe,  a  tragedy,  remarks  upot^  some  improprietici 

inU,  V.  319. 
Austerities,  and  mortifications,  their  use  in  religion,  v.  231. 
\duthor8,  have  a  desire  of  appeariog^  to.  have  done  e>«ry 
thing  by  chance,  x.  167.     Criticism  a  proper  check  on 

ba« 


famejnerely  by  writing,  19.  Some  peci 
menb  to  which  he  h  exptnti,  12.  Hi«  i 
instrncl  and  entertain,  13.  The  dlffirult< 
with  ndvonta^,  l^.  Increase  by  the  c: 
ture  uf  hib  renders,  13.  His  Bcquisilion 
-  Bad  his  po39iv&ioii  of  it  pTvcaHbufi,  1*^, 
Ferenff  brlnern  the  produclions  of  llift 
counted  for,  125.  Naturally  fond  of  tl 
lioiLs  S21.  Manv  deluded  by  the  vain  h 
immortal  reputation,-  t.  204.  Their  lili 
ned  to  various  meiuurei  uf  duration,  t>06 
liein^  esteemed,  prinripally  oning  to  th( 
riosity  or  pride,  v.  SM.  Their  proper  ] 
ncss  in  society,  ST6.  Characters  of  the 
literature,  vi.  2T.  As  Ibey  grow  more 
len  intelligible,  vii.  116.  DilScnlties  tl 
liihing  their  works,  ISl.  The  precarioi 
Who  write  on  BulyecU  which  have  been 
gte&t  men  gener^ly  sink,  316.  Joarnal  i 
dom  write  their  own  li* rs,  398.  Their  1 
dent,  3S9.  Si|ii9  nf  knowing  how  a  pi 
ceivrd,  329.  Writing  tlieir  own  lives  rer 
Their  misfortnne  in  not  having  their  wot 
the  readers,  iii.  141.  Not  to  be  charged 
merely  for  niiBilarity  of  sentimeiU,  SOI . 
catc  tntth  with  success,  among  the  fiis 
mankind,  SOS.     Hints  for  them  4o  attrac 
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cpniposition,  283.  After  all,  the  public  judgement  fr^* 
^aently  perverted  from  the  merit  of  his  work,  285.  Thft' 
merit  of  his  works  ascertained  by  the  t^st  of  time  which 
they  have  retained  fame,  ii.  116.  A  century  the  term 
fixed  for  the  test  of  literary  merit,.  1 18.  The  genius  of  the 
age  to  be  considered  in  order  to  fix  the  abilities  of,  60. 
The  expectation  they  form  of  the  reception  of  their  la- 
bours, 276«  Should  not  promise  more  than  they  can  per- 
form,  354.  May  compile  new  works  with  old  materials, 
335.  Some  supposed  to  write  for  the  sake  of  making 
sport  for  superior  beings,  viii.  43.  No  longer  master  of 
a  book  which  he  has  given  to  the  public,  ii.  349. 
uthonty^  the  accidental  prescriptions  of  it  often  confounded 
with  the  laws  of  nature,  vi.  81. 

tithority^  parental^  frequently  exerted  with  rigour,  vi.  30 
wtiumn^  an  ode,  1.  257. 

B. 

^CON,  Francis,  Lord,  the  life  prefixed  to  the  edition  «f 

kis  works,  1740,  written  by  Mallett,  xi.  302,     His  sever* 

Tefiection  on  beautiful  women,  iv.  221 .     "Was  of  opinion 

that  his  moral  essays  would  be  of  longer  duration  than  hit 

other  works,  v.  208,     Observations  on  his  character,- iii. 

269. 

a//,  the  d£^er  of  becoming,  exemplified  in  the  cbai'acter 

of  Serenus,  iii.  146. 

tfillct,  his  collection  of  critical  decisions  remarked,  v.  128» 

om^,  account  of  that  town,  viii.  203. 

tsrds,  uncertainty  in  the  account  of  them,  viii.  306. 

tirgains^  the  folly  of  buying  bargains  exposed,  vii.  114, 

a^rc,  Island  ofy  account  of,  viii.  323.     Horses  there  not 

tnofc  than  twenty-six  inches  high,  323. 

zrrafier,  John  Philip^  his  life,  xii.  1 12.     Son  of  a  Ca\- 

vinist  minister,   and  born  at   Schwabach,  1720-21.  142, 

Ills  early  acquirements  of  learning,  143.     In  his  nint)i 

5^car  could  speak  Latin,  German,  and  French,  equally 

ivell,  143.     In  his  eleventh.year  translated  the  Travels  of 

Habbi  Benjamin  from  the  Hebrew  into  French,  with 

Dotes,  145,     The  method  by  which  his  father  taught  him 

Ihe   languages,  147.     Published  Anti-Artemonius,  1735, 

149.     Patronized  for  his  learning  by  the  king  of  Prussia^ 

1735,  U9,     Died  1740,  152. 

'shfulnessy  sometimes  the  cfiect  of  studious  retirement,  vi. 

s5.  90.     Frequently  produced  by  too  higji  an  opinion  of 

utr  own  impoitauce)  ^Of 

J^arnitip. 
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sir  Raberl  Howard,  310. 

Beaumont  aid  Fletcher,  their  plots  in  Spa 

vanlBj^s  incident  lo  such  as  are  celcl 
The  folly  nf  aniietj  and  solicitude  u 
346.  The  patural  principle  of,  vii.  \ 
neral  form  of  ralnre  the  moat  beaiitil 
■nnch  on  the  general  received  ideas,  ' 
tobeoneof  tbecauusofbeauty,  STO. 
frequenUy  itllend  it,  v.  343. 

Beggars,  the  best  method  of  reduring  th 
As  numerous  In  Scotlaitd  as  in  Englai 
count  of,  in  the  Hebrides,  326. 

Bcllariai,  her  character,  \i.  9iH. 

Bellarmine,  Card,'  writes  in  defence  of  1 
Venetians,  xii.  6. 

Bcmoia  (a  Prisct  of  Africa),  account  o 
driven  from  his  kingdom,  visits  Portug 

'  Christian,  S50.  On  bis  return  to  re 
through  the  assistance  of  the  Portug;uesi 
Portuguese  commander,  351. 

3ti)e/iren»,  mutual,  the  frealend  of  sor 
extent  and  proportion  of  it  to  be  adju! 
justice,  V.  S9. 

Ben  Ha<ia*se  Rabbi  Abraham,  his  ocrou 
the  magnet  in  the  detection  of  ineontini 


INDEX, 

•agerly  read  of  any  kind  of  writing,  yii.  S75.  More  utfim 
fill  than  history,  2Td«  Every  man  the  best  writer  of  hit 
own  story,  276.  DijQiculties  in  writing  the  life  of  another, 
277.  Few  authors  write  their  own  lives,  whilst  states- 
men, generals,  &c.  frequently  do,  328.  The  necessity  of 
adhering  to  truth  in,  iv.  348. 

iogr ap Ilia  .Brit annicay  many  untruths  in  that  publication^ 
in  the  life  of  Dr.  £.  Young,  xi.  290. 

irchy  Thomas,  Et?  Bt^Kioy,  1.  802. 

fackmore.  Sir  Richard,  charged  by  Dryden  with  stealing 
the   plan  of  Prince  Arthur  from  him,  ix.  323.     Libels ' 
Dryden  in  his  Satire  upon   Wit,  336.     His  life,  x.    180. 
Born  at  Corsham,  in  Wiltshire,  180.     Educated  at  West- 
minster, and  entered  at  Oxford,  1668,  180.     Made   Doc- 
tor of  Physick,  at  Padua,  180.     For  a  short  time  a 
ichoolinaster,  180.     Fellow  of  the  college  of  Ph\sician8, 
Apr.  12,  1687,  181.     Resided  at  Sadler's  Hall,"  Cheap- 
tide,  181.     Wrote  for  fame,  or  to  engage  poetry   in  the 
cause  of  virtue,  181.     Published  his  Prince  Arthur,  1695, 
181.     Made   Physician    in  .ordinary  to    King  William, 
and  knighted,  183.     His  paraphrase  of  Job,  1700.  184.' 
His  Satire  on  Wit,   the  same  year,  184.     Creation,  a 
philosophical  poem,  1712,  185.      His  account  of   wit,' 
189.     Observations  on  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  190.     Extract 
from  his  Essay  on  the  Spleen,  191.     Censor  of  the  Col* 
lege  of    Ph;)sicians,    1716.    192.     His  New   Version  of 
Psalms,  1721,  192.     His  Alfred,    1723,    193.     Becomes 
^spiscd  as   a  Poet,  and  negiet-led  as  a  physician,  193. 
Wrote  many  books    on  physick,  193.     His  censure  of' 
iiippocrates's  Aphorisms,  194.     His  opinion  of  learning, 
194.     Died  Oct.  8,    17^9.      His  character,  and  as  aa 
author,  195.     Extract  from  his  Prince  Arthur,  197. 
hnk  Verse,  characterized,  xi.312. 

'oArc,  Robert,  Admiral,  his  life,  xii.  39.  Son  of  a  mer- 
chant, and  born  at  Bridge  water,  1598,  39.  Entered  at 
Oxford  1615,  where  he  continued  to  1623,  40.  On  being 
refused  a  fellowship  of  Wadham  College,  retires  to  th« 
Country,  40.  Chosen  member  for  JBrid^ewater,  by  th« 
l^uritan  party,  1640,  40.  Declares  for  the  Parliament^ 
fcnd  raises  a  troop  of  Dragoons,  41.  Governor  of  Taun* 
U}n,  1645,  which  he  defends  against  Lord  Goring,  41a 
Commissioner  of  the  Navy,  1648-9,41.  Sent  inpurmit 
>f  Prince  Rupert,  wliom  he  drives  into  the  Tagus,  42, 
takes  seventeen  and  burns  three  Portuguese  ships,  42* 
Hakes  a  Frenchman  of  war  valued  at  one  niJliOu',  42l 
>riv<:fr  Priscc  liupert  Uito  Carthagcna,  4;$.     At  acks  ihf 

-    .  i'riaci 


'iMsMCf  lothftEtailiiMnNof  MMaga,  4S«    Tftkna^friMl 

'  aao  of  war  In  ike  B|ediitemiKftB«  4S.  .  Uls ,  eMiiiict  ii 
the wvwitii  QplUuid,  1668,  4^.    Hit opinUm ltet.it i 

.  Bot  the  tWMneM  of  #  ycwnan  to.  miiid-  lUte  •fklcsi  U 

*  8flit  with  a  fleet  Into    tiie  Heditemaean,  |6M,  0 
Foree^  Algi^n  to  jqbmhiiott»  1656,  63.    ObU^ei  Tmk 

'  and  Tripoli  to  mhia^t  to  him,  54.    Obliges  the  GofenM 

of  Bfalaga,  to  glTe  up  m  priest  who  had  beat  sene  Miiim 

for  paying  no  respect'  to  a  procession  of  the  host,  55. 

Destroy!  the  plate  fleet  of  9paln,  1656,  66.    Die4  al 

flba,  addbofled  iDH^nry  Vllth's  Chapel,67.    Atlerthi 

'  Rcsbration  bis  body  taken  up*  and  thrown  Into  a  pU  ii 

8t  Margaret's  Chnrch-yard,  57.    His  military  chsrl^ 

ter,  by  Cord  Clarendon,  58.    His  moral  character,  hj 

the  author  of  Lives  Bi^^iA  and  Foreign,  58.    Got  kii 

'  brother  discharged  ^m  the  command  of  a  ship,  for  sot 

'  having  done  his  daty,  59.  ^ 

SlackweU^    TAomof,     review    of    his   'Memoirs    of  tki 
'  Coort  of  AngoMtts,  Ii.  334.    His  vanity  censored,  ^ 

BUuk  FriarM  Bridge^   considerations  on  the  plan  dSad 
'for  the  (^oastructUni  of,  ii.S87.  '  '     ' 

BloAnty  Martha'f  soiike  accoont  of  h^r  acqaaintanci;  with 
'  Pope,  xi.  186;     . 

BiUMter^  Soblre.  wwk  account  of  his  Infamous  cbaraclerf 
vi.  8. 

Body  Natural  and  Body  Politicky  the  parallel  bctweea, 
Wii.  111. 

Boerhdavey    JItrmany    M  D,    his  life,  xii.    II.    Roro  &< 

Voorhdut,  near  Leyden,    1668,    11.     ll'ut  charactrr  o' 

his  father,  12.     Designed'for  the  ministry,  1^.    A  stsb- 

'born  ulcer  on  his  thigh,  the  case  of  bis  turning  his  tbossht; 

to  medicine,  13.     His  progress  in  learning,  at  Lntdeii 

13.     Loses  his  father,  1682,   14.     His  diligence  st  tb 

University,  15.     Continnes  in  the  study  of  Divinity-,  15 

His  fortune  being  exhausted  by  his  education,  be  lea^ 

Lectures  in  Malhematicks,  16.     Begins  to  study  Phviicli 

17.     Engages  in  the  practice  of  Chemistry,  18.    ilsk< 

Eesearches  in  botanical  l^nowledge,  18.  Taliesthe  M.  0 

degree  at  Hardewich,  1093,  f90.  Designs  to  obtahi 

licence  to  preach,  but  finds  difficulties,  from  being  ft 

pected    of  atheism,  19.     Cause  of  that  suspicion,  il 

Begins  the  practice  of  Physich,  21.  Invited  to  settle) 

the  Hague,  but  refuses  it,  22.     Elected  Professor  of  Ph 

Hick,  1701,  22.     Recommends  the  study  of  Hippocrsti 

and'  reads   Lectures  as  well  in  chemistry  .as  rK}ticl 

93.     Invited  to  the  Professorship  of    PbvaicJc  at  (ii 

tinge 


ij  which' he  •  refuses,  23.  Reronimentls  Matheiini<r 
ticks  in  the  science  of  Physirk,  iJ3.  Advanced  to  the 
highest  degrees  of  the  University,  1714,  24.  Makes 
an  Oration,  recommending  the  attaining  to  certainty 
in  Natural  Philosophy,  24.     This  Oration  opposed  b^ 

f4he  Professor  of  Franeker,  who  at  length  submits  to 
hira,    25.     Elected  member  of  the  Acad^my  of  Scien- 

,ces  at  Paris,  1728,  26,  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  JiCv- 
den,  1718,  27.  Violently  afflicted  with  the  goUt,  1722, 
f7.  Seized  with  a  violent  fever,  1727,  28.  Resigns  bit 
Professorships  of  Botahy  and  ChemivKtry,  1726,  29.  Vi- 
•Ited  by  pat^ients  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  29.  His  rea- 
.dineas  at  discovering  disonlers,  30:  His  own  accolint  of 
his  last  illness,  30.  His  opinion  of  the  soul,  31.  Died 
.  1738,  32.  H  is  person  described,  33.  His  character,  S3. 
Catalogue  of  his  works,  37.  His  serious  reflection  on 
the  execution  of  criminals^  v.  251. 

Moerhriavey  James^  character  of  him,  by  his  son  Herman 
Boeriiaave,  xii.  11. 

%vtlius^  htctor  ( First  President  of  the  King''s  CoUegCy 
j4Uerdecn)y  account  of  him,  viii.  196.  His  revenue,  a« 
President,  forty  Scottish  marks,  about  2f.  4^.  6f/.  197. 

^i>Utau^  his  opinion  of  Epick  Poetry,  ix.  323.  His  senti- 
ments on  the  power  of  diction,  vi.  139. 

^olingbroke^  l^ord^  supposed  to  have  declared  his  opinions 
lo  Mr.  Hooke,  though  he  concealed  them  from  Pope,  xi. 
.112,  Pope  leaves  his  MS*,  pap^  to  him,  128.  Burtii 
1500  copies  of  the  Patriot  King,  printed  by  Pope  without 
his  knowledge,  129:  Employs  Mallet  to  traduce  the  me- 
mory of  Pope,  and  "Warburtott  defends  it,  130.  Leaves 
\ku  works  to  M^Ilett,  304. 

Itomhttsiney  Mrs*  her  character,  iv,  65. 

hwkiy  the  study  of  them  not'sutiicient  to  constitute  literary 
eminence,  vi.  VSr  Observations  on  the  multiplication  of, 
▼ii.  278.  Compilations  iu  general  useless,  278..  Multi- 
^icatton  of  books  distracts  choice,  and  disifppoints  en- 
qiliry,  305.  Of  travels,  most  generally  read  pf  any,  and 
ingeneral  disappoint  their  readers,  314.  How  they  tend 
o  the  civilization  of  mankind,  vi.  72. '  The  various'mo^ 
.tives  to  reading,  iv.  134 

lMA«<//&rs,  their  treatment  ofaiithors  complained  of,  vii.  I8^i. 

Bowery  Archithldy  patronized  by  Lord  Lyttelton,  xi.  332. 

hvy^Robcrty  philosophy  much  improved  by  his  discoveries^ 
V'.  206»  His  opinion  of  the  best  expedients  for  promoting 
naaufafltureev  vi.  *i^dSi. 

fL^ctlety  obflfcrVAtions  on  the  rr-appearance  of  it,  vii.  127. 

^Proposal  to  inaket't  txi  a  mark  oi  diiitiucUoiik  «)i  \V^  ^V.^<> 


■aeter  or  teBper  o^  tlie  wearer,  198*    JPrepe^caAiiete 
*  for  loldien  to  wear  on  braceleti,  1S9. 

MrMmo9df  Mr»  accoant  of  Ms  academy  at  Edialnirgli  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  tIiL  ^65* 

Br»*ih  account  of  the  ladiaoB  on  that  coatt^  zii,  lOI. 

JSreviiy^  on  what  occaiiouB  it  b  aeceflNury  and  »efol  in  an 
aatlHMr,  it.  5« 

Bridget^  comiderations  on  the  strength  of  archei  for  brli^ei, 
li.  388. 

BrUM  and  London^  delineated  by  Sava|^,  z.  838. 

SiiUdm^  Great.    G^ee  Greai  Britain. 

Brodmmgf  Grecomm  epigrammatam  veniones  metrioe,  i.307. 

Broguesy  tluMC  made  use  of  ii^the  iilei  of  Sky,  described^  vUL 
«&. 

Broom^  Bettg^  history  of  her  life»  Tii.  88^  Edncated  its 
charity  school,  88.  OMected  .to  as  a  servant,  becasM 
she  could  read  and  work,  88.  Goes  U^  London,  and  ss 
account  of  the  varioos  places  she  engaged  in  there,  85l  Ilk 
Five  hundred  pounds  left  her  by  heir  mistreas,  wkh  wUch 
•he  resolves  to  Retire  into  the  coontry,  and  teach  pssr 
girls  to  read  and  write,  96.  ■      .         , 

Broome^  fVilUamf  bom  in  Cheshire,  xi.  48.  Edicatedqist 
the  foundation'  at  Eton^  and  sent  to  St.  John*s  CtUkfltt  • 
48.  In  conjunction  with  Oaell  and  Oldisworth,  tnarisifli 
the  Iliad,  4s.  Assists  Pope  in  the  notes  to  the  llia4,44«  • 
Some  pieces  of  his  poetry  in  Pope'M  Miscellanies,  44. 
Assists  Pope  in  the  traoslation  of  the  Odyssey,  44.  Wrote 
all  the  notes  to  the  Odyssey,  45. 

Bronney  Edward,  M.  D.  his  life,  xii.  280.  Son  of  Sir 
T.  Browne,  bom  at  Norwich,  1642,  281.  Educated  at 
^Norwich,  tif^t  entered  at  Cambridge,-  and  removed  t|f> 
Oxford,  281 .  Travelled  through  Germany,  Austria,  H»s- 
i:ary,  and  Tbessaly,  166S  and  1669,  281.  Published  bn 
Travels,  281 .  ^li vhician  to  (Charles  I  f .  and  Bartholomew'* 
Hospital,  281.  As.'^ists  iti  the  translation  of  Flatvch*s 
Lives,  281.  l^rcsident  of  the  College  of  Pb\sicians,  siid 
dii-d  n08,  28i.  *  . 

Bruhjnt^  Thomasy  answers  Drydcn's  Hind  9ad  Panther;  Iz* 
319.     Some  account  of  him,  319. 

Browne,  Sir  T/iomaHf  h'lsMfCy  xii.  259.  Descended  fraa t 
family  in  Cheshire,  and  born  at  Loiidon,  I6Q5,  259.  £df 
cated  at  'Winchester,  260.  Deprived  of  part  of  his  for* 
tunc  by  a  guardian,  260.  Entered  Grentleman  Corauisscr 
at  Oxford,  1623,  260.  Practiced  Physick  in  Oxford5liiic> 
£60.  Goes  to  Ireland  with  his  father-in-law,  201.  Tri^ 
VttU  through  France  and  Italy,  261,     Creatad  M.D.  ^f 


IN  D  E  X. 

Lv^den,  t6\ .    Returns  to  London  about  16S4 ,  262.   Wrot^ 
Religio  Medici,  1635,  262.     History  of  that  publication, 
263.     Translated  into  Latin,    Italian,   German,   Dutch^ 
and  French,  266.     Settled  at  Norwich,  1636,  267.     In- 
.     corporated  M.  D.  at  Oxford,  1637,  267.     Married  Mis. 
Mileham,  1641,  267.     Printed  his  Enquiry  into  Vulgar 
.     Errors,  1646,  268.     Writes  his  Hydriotaphia,  1658,  270. 
His  account  of  the  belief  of  the  Antients  of  a  Future  State^ 
271.     His  Treatise  on  the  Garden  of  Cyrus,  272.     Hii 
partiality  to  quincunx  figures,  273.     Two  collections  of 
his  posthumous  works,  one  published  by  Dr.  Tenison,  the 
other,    1722,   274.     Account  of  these  collections,   275. 
Chosen  Honorary  Fellow  of  4he  College  of  Physicians, 
1665,  279.     Knighted  by  Charles  II.  1671,  279.     Died 
at  Norwich,  1682,  279.     His  epitaph,  280.     His  charac- 
ter by   Mr.  Whitcfoot,  282.     Remarks    on   his  stile  of 
ivriting,  290.     Some  expressions  in  bis  works  tending  to 
delsnn  and  atheism,  accounted  for,  290. 
J^rowB^  fMe /airj/ J,  account  of,  viii.  301. 
^Bruinoif*s  Greek  theatre,  general  conclusion  to,  lii.  1.  .. 
MruHy  Le,  saying  of  Prior  to  the  king  of  France  on  the 

paintings  of,  x.  143. 
^Bftccarellit  the  propriety  of  his  attack  of  Fort  Egniont 

considered,  viii.  101. 
.Buckingham^  Edmund^  Duke  of^  Pope's  epitaph  on  him« 

with  the. Visitor^s  criticisms,  xi.  188. 
'Packing hamshirey  John   She^ield^  Duke  of,  characterisrt 
Dryden  under  the  character  of  Bayes,  in  the  Rehearsal, 
ix.  309.     His  life,  x.  133.     Son  of  Ldmund  Eaii  of  MuU 
I    grave,  was  born  1699, 133.     Not  satisfied  with  his  tutor, 
undertakes  his  own  education  at  twelve  years  of  age,  133. 
Served  under  Prince   Rupert,  in  the  war  against  th« 
.    Dutch,  133.     Commanded  an  independent  troop  of  horse, 
134.     Had  a  quarrel  with  the  Larl  of  Rochester,  134. 
IServed  at  sea  in. the   Dutch  war,  1672,   134.     Obtains  a 
txartcr,  and  made  Gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber,  135. 
.     Entered  into  the   French  service,   135.     Lieutenant  of 
Yorkshire,  and  Governor  of  Hull,  135.     Sent  with  2000 
.    men  to  the  relief  of  Tangier,  135.     Accepts  places  under 
King  James,    whom   he  attends  to  mass.  136.    Acqui- 
esces in  the  Revolution,  136.     Made  Marquis   of  Nor- 
,    masdy^  1694,  137.     Received  into  the  Cabinet  council, 
•with  a  pension  of  a^.SOOO,  137.     Said  to  have  courted 
,    Queen  Anne,  when  young,  137.     Made  Lord  Privy  Seal^ 
137.     Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  North  Riding  of  York- 
ckire,  137.     Made   Duke  of  Normandy,  and  after  of 
jaiu:kinghamshire;i37.    Joined  the  Tories^  137.    Ofl'cred 

<Iq8  <^^ 


there,  viii.  800. 

Murntan,  Peter,  bU  life,  xii.  161.  Born  at 
lei.  Educated  at  Utrecht,  and  admitted 
vmity  in  hb  thirteenth  year,  I  lit.  His  quii 
■if  leacninir,  16i.  Becomes  a  pupil  under 
Vtadied  Fbilosophy  aX  Lcydcn,  161.  Dot 
16Ma,  161.  Travellnl  iuio  Switzerland 
\«o.  CullcctaroftheTcnlhB,  1691,  165. 
1711,  wlterehe  is  introduced  lo  Muntrauct 
fossur  of  fli9tary,  Eloqnence,  andtheCrei 
l,e^D,  1715,  loe.  Chief  Librarian  nt 
11>D.  UiedMarcb,  31,  1741,  16'J.  Hide 
Catalogue  of  some  of  bis  works  171. 

Jjiiruff,  iiilberl,  Obserratiau  ou  Dt}  den's 
Itcmai'k^on  Varjllas,  ii.  311. 

Badfioay  ibe  neglect  of  il  foolish  and  p«mi 
The  folly  of  a  miui'satteoiptin)^  to  da  too 
himself,  by  w^ich  all  is  no^leclrd  :  exen 
bibtoi)  of  Jack    Wliirler,  \ii.  61.     Vei-y 

llanllc,  Lttdy,  ber  character  expressiTe  of  th 

of  a  cuuntry  life,  it.  893. 
Jluis,  jlrt,  the  pl«iliculariiie>  of  her  charai 
Mi'tUr,  Samuel,  Ul^isled  Buckingham  in  w 
hearts),  >i.  309.  His  life,  161.  ^he  m 
at  Ktrensliam,  AVorcestersbire,  bont  161 
knolva  H'hctlier  be  nas  of  either  Universit; 
to  a  .luiiice  of  the  fcace  in  Worcealetshiii 


INDEX. 

105.  Part  IIT.  of  Hudibras  published^  1679,  lOi. 
Died  1680,  and  interred  in  the  church-yard  of  Covent- 
Garden,  166.  Reported  to  have  received  a?.  100  a  year 
of  the  Treasury,  166.  Copy  of  his  monument  in  West- 
minster-Abbey, 166.  Three  volumes  of  his  Posthumous 
"Works  published,  166.  Two  volumes  more  lately •  by- 
Mr.  Thier,  of  Manchester,  167.  He  ridiculed  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Royal  Society,  167.  Character  of  hit 
Hudibras,  168% 


ADENCY,  in  poetic  numbers  considered,  t,  ISS. 
tirney  in  Sky,  a  burying  place  described,  viii.  239. 
ntder  Castle,  account  of,  viii.  208. 
ulwnnies,  the  difficulty  in  suppressing,  xii.  21. 
imf //a,   her  aiTected  disrelish  of  the  dispositions  and  con* 
dnct  of  her  own  sex  exposed,  v.  257.  2^9. 
inaries.  Islands  of,  account  of  the  first  discovery  and  set- 
tlement of,  ii.  240.    John  de  Cerda  crowned  king  of  th« 
Canaries,  240. 

tndidus,  his  history,  iii.  148. 
tinnon,  two  observations  on  the  danger  of,  x.  134. 
untilenus,  his  low  taste  censured,  vi.  185. 
MpeL,  Edw^  observations  on  his  edition  of  Shakspeare,  ii.  155. 
aptator,  a  legacy  hunter,  his  history,  vi.  278.  282. 
tslles  in  the  Hebrides,  account  of,  viii.  354.     Evidences  of 
the  fictions  of  chivalry  having  had  the  manners  of  feudal 
times  for  their  basis,  356. 

italogue  of  the  Harteian  Library,  plan  of  the  catalogue,  ii. 
200.  Genera]  use  of  catalogues,  201. 
tto,  rather  a  poem  in  dialogue  than  a  play,  x.  106,  Ex-* 
tracts  from  Mr.  Dennis's  Observations,  107. 
ittie,  importance  of  breeding,  ii,  398,  Progress  of  breed- 
ii^,  from. the  lime  of  Abraham,  399.  Account  of  those 
bred  in  the  islands  of  Sky,  viii.  272. 
tve J  Edward,  his  life,  xii.  201.  Born  in  Warwickshire, 
1601,  201.  Educated  at  Rugby  School,  201.  At  first 
encouraged  by  his  master,  but  afterwards,  being  charged 
vrilh  stealing  a  cock,  loses  all  his  master's  favour,  W2. 
Lives  with  a  collector  of  Excise,  203.  Comes  to  London, 
Mid  lives  some  time  with  a  timber  merchant,  203.  Ap- 
prenticed to  Collins  a  printer,  203.  After  two  years  sent 
to  conduct  a  printing-bousej  and  manage  a  weekly  paper 
It  Norwich,  204.    Writes  in  Mists  J  ournal,  204.    Gets 

^qS  a  small 


•'•mitt'  plai*e  In  ihe  PMMMlae/  M4:  JTi^ig  i1  Jit  in 
veraL  smaU  pubUcatioiiB,  JMML  JLows.bia  pitee.ia  fl» 
Po8t-OlCc«,  905.  Fkffdttici  m  nmdl  ^iMfOf^ittim^- mA 
^egirn  the  GenOemaB's  if  uasiney  906.  1^^  aneh  ■•- 
my  in  prcgecti,  905.    Otod  n54,  90T.    Iwciriptton'^t 

*  ila«^y»  written  by  Div  iiawkeiiinoirtk,  to  item  Ham/ af 
Cam  fktlier,  bioMrii^  aad  brotker,  907«    Bit  cbanic- 

^  ter,  809. 

Cavesy  some  remarkable  ones  In  the  isles  of  Sky«  .dcMcibcdi 
Till.  263.  Account  of  a  r^narkable  one  in  the  isl^pdef 
Ildch  Kenneth,  345. 

C«HfJof»,  the  comicctioB  of  it 'With  hope,  ▼•  884. 

Cedfla,  St.  Pope*8  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Dirjr,  zL  159. 

Celibacy^  .ho  pleaftures  in  a  slate  tif,  iit  *9ML  ' 

CelUniy  Benvenuto,  tu;coant  of  a  bbok  called  his  Llib,  IL  88QL 
After  lyini;  a  centory  and  an  half  in  BfS.  pablished  jtt 
Naples  in  ITSO,  980.    His  eztraordiBwry  character,  iSXL 

C^ptMflirs,  our  fondness  ftc  it  dcrlvad^  firom  aa  inagined  sa^ 
periority.  It.  7,  On  what  occasions  it  l>ecoaies  eqaitaide 
and  leadable,  98T. 

CKoiriiMin,  his  complaint  «n  cliairgini^  tlie  tat  people  no  aSsre 
than  thin  ones,  vii.  92. 

Chatmcter,  not  to  be  drawn  from  m  penon^s  own  letter,  zL  ISft 

Ckaractt^i  the  ^edera)  in<dbiatiaB  to  wxpy  those  of  other 
persons  considered,  vi.  129..    The  variety  of,  in-£ngia«if 

.  exemplified  by' the  company  in  a  stage-coach,  iii.  100* 
The  folly  of  assuminfr,  181,  182. 

Chariessa^  her  reflections  upon  the  fashionable  follies  of  sior 
dish  life,  V.  170.  175. 

fharitif,  the  discharge  of  its  duties  .should  be  regulated  ani 
adjusted  by  the  roles  of  justice,  v.  58.  Introduced  by 
revelation,  vii.  11.  No  account  of  it  in  antient  timef 
transmitted  to  us,  11.  Roman  donatives  rather  popolar 
than  virtuous,  11.  Of  Mahometans  transplanted  frsiQ 
Christianity,  12.  Of  the  present  age  commendedi  I^* 
Danger  of  its  abating,  18.  Danger  from  the  coDpsti' 
t;ons  between  different  hospitals,    14.     If  no  wast,  do 

.    charity,  291.  . 

^harUy  Schools,  the  false  notion  of  the  mischief  of  tbsQi 
vii.  88. 

fherles  /.  tries  the  Sories  V^giUana:  Charged  witk  isicrt- 
ing  a  prayer  in  the  Icon  AasiHke\  taken  from  Sidw^'i 
Arcadia,  which  is,  liowevw,  supposed  to  have  bees  io* 
terpolated  by  ]\UUoi>,  ix.  93. 

Charles  I  J.  employs  Salmatius  to  write  iu  defence  of 
Charles  I^  and  Monarchy,  ix.  94..  Basses  an  act  of  ^* 
^Ivioa  to  ail  czccpt  the  K<>2i€ides.  i07» 


tNDEk. 

•tfUutkiXTL  efSwedeny  the  vanity  of  a  warrior  exemplified 

in  him,  i.  161. 
Ckmrters^  their  extent  and  authority,  viii.  152. 
ChariophylaXf  his  character,  vi.  185. 
OhanfbdiSy  her  disposition  to  profuse  expences,  t.  260.' 
-  Chaueery  Oeoffry,  January  and  May ;  and  the  Prologue  to  the 
Wife  of  Bathy  put  intomodern  English,  by;Pope,  xi.  52. 

•  CAeor/u/ man  characterized,  ix.  136. 

Cheynelf  Francis^  his  life,  xii.  182.  Bom  at  Oxford,  160S^ 
l€2.  Entered  at  that  university,  1623,  182.  Fellow  of 
Merton  College,  183.  •  Takes  orders  in  the  Church  of 
England,  183.  Refused  his  degi-ee  of  B.  1).  for  disputing 
concerning  Predestination,  183.  Account  of  the  dispute* 
at  MeKton  College,  183.  Presented  to  a  valudble  living 
near  Banbury,  183.     Has  a  dispute  with  Archbishop  Laud, 

.  183.  Declares  himself  a  Pi-esbyterian,  and  a  friend  of 
the  Parliament,  186.  His  house  plundered,  and  living 
forfeited,  186.  Retires  into  Sussex,  187.  His  behaviour 
to  Chillingworth  when  a  prisoner  to  the  Parliamenf'f 
troops,  188.  In  the  army  of  Essex,  shews  himself  equally 
brave  as  learned,  189.  Is  presented  by  Parliament  to 
the  living  of  Petworth,  190.  Sent  by  the  Parliament, 
vrith  six  others,  to  reform  the  University,  190.     Fixes  a 

■  temple  shop  at  Oxford,  191.  His  disputes  with  Earbury 
and  the  Independents,  191 «  His  controversy  with  Mr. 
Hammond,  on  iiis  Practical  Catechism,  194.  His  fur- 
ther proceedings  at  Oxford,  195.    President  of  St.  John's 

•  College  and  l^dy  Margaret  Professor,  197.  Writes  ia 
defence  of  the  Trinity  against  the  Socinians,  198.     Rcf 

•  tires  from  Oxford  to  his  living  at  Petworth,  199.  Loses 
jPetworth  at  the  Restoration,  200.  Supposed  to  have 
died  distracted,  1665,  200. 

'PfuUingtcorth,  Dr,  for  a  short  time  embraced  Popery,  ix. 

3t5.    Account  of  his  sickness  and  death,  in  the  hands  of 

the  Parliament's  troops,  xii.  189. 
•{^hinesej  account  of  a  man  of  that  country  at  the  island  of 

Temate,  xii.  134. 
flhristianus: perfectus,  i.  292. 

(ikryualusy  the  fatal  effects  of  his  peevishness,  v.  241. 
fUbber,  Mr.  the  lives  of  the  poets  not  written  by  him,  but 

by  one  Robiert  Shiels,  x.  241.    Appointed  PoetLaureat, 

302.     Takes  umbrage  at  the  Volunteer  Laureat,  304. 

Celebrated  by  Pope  in  his  last  book  of  the  D^uciad^'xi* 
-r    124.     He  resents  the  affront  in  a  pamphlet,  124. 
^icero,   his  reflections  upon  the  vanity  of  t^a^isitory  ap« 
t    planse,   v.  276.    His  remarks  >4ipo&  the  importance  of 

being  acquainted  with  p^st  transactiops^  vi^  72. 

Clarendofty, 


INDEX. 

Clttrcndon^  Lordy  thf  story  of  Smith  being  employed  to  alter 
his  history,  false,  x.  20.     His  character  of  Waller,  with 
observations  on  it,  ix.  227.     His  character  of  Admiral 
Blake,  xii.  58.     The  peculiar  excellency  of  his  History 
of  the  Rebellion,  v.  304.     Thoughts  on  the  publication 
of  the  sequel  to  his  History,  vii.  211.     Doubts  of  the  un- 
faithful publication  of  his  History,  213. 
Cleobulus,  his  maxim  on  the  excellence  of  mediocrity,  iy.21MI. 
CUoray  her  letter  on  Gaming,  iv.  85.  89. 
Clergy^  Milton's  objections  to  entering  into  therainistry.,  ix.78« 
Clifford^  Martin,  attacks  Dryden's  Conquest  t)f  Grenada, 
with  a  specimen,  ix.  295.     Assisted  Buckingham  in  writ- 
ing the  Rehearsal,  309. 
Climate  has  no  influence  on  freedom  and  slavery,  or  virtoe 

and  vice,  vii., 35. 
CoflcA,  provided  by  marriage-articles  without  horses,  vii.  178. 
Coal-pit  compared  to  the  sun,  ix.  28. 
Coins,  observations  on  the  collectors  of,  vii,  185. 
.  Co!y  island  of,  account  of,  viii.  316.     Account  of  Grissipol 
in  Col,  318.     Account  of  the  castle  of  Col,  320,    Tur- 
nips introduced  there,  320.     Account  of  the  violent  tem- 
pests there,  321.     The  inhabitants  attempt  to  supply  their 
own  wants,  327.     Malt-tax  of  the  island  onK  20».  a  ye^, 
328.     No  emigrations  from,  329.     Their  funerals,  330. 
Amusements  on  NeW  Year's  Eve,  330.     Account  of  the 
custom  of  protecting  murderers  there,  331.     Account  of 
the  custom  of  fosterage  there,  332.    . 
Colliery  Jeremy^  account  of  his  dispute  on  the  cntertainmeotf 

of  the  stage,  x.  170. 
Collins,   iV  UUam,  his  life,   xi.  230.     Born  at   Chichester, 
1720,  230.     Admitted  at  Winchester  College,  1733,  2.'K'. 
Came  to  London,  about  174-],  a  literary  adventurer, ^."0. 
His  uncle  leaves  him  about  2,000/.  231.     Troubled  witii 
disease   and  insanity,  232.     His  character,   233.    Di^jJ* 
1756,  233.     His  no^'ks  characterized,  234. 
Colonics,  observations  on  the  settlement  of,  ii.  319.    More 
politick  to  remove  grievances  tlian  to  drive  men  to  seek 
shelter  in  foreign  countries,  319.     Crimes  committed  by 
the  discoverers  of  new  regions,  319.     Considerations  hoir 
th'y  are  constituted,  viii.  117.     Constitution  of  linjrlisK 
colonies,    151.     Tlieir  power  from  their  charters,  13^' 
Compared  to  a  member  of  the  body,  133.     Ought  to  be 
bound  by  statutes  of  the  jVIother-cbuntry,  153.     The  plea 
of  want  of  reprcsentition  examined,  15 j.     Advantage 
of,  to  the  Motlier-coiuitry,  162. 
Col'imbus,  little  advantage  to  Jiujopc  from  his  discoveries, 
viii.   149. 


INDfSK* 

^•medy^  ridicule  the  business  of,  iii.  4.  History  .af,  7, 
Origin  of,  7.  Three  ages  of,  10.  The  slave  of  its  subject 
and  the  reigning  taste,  35.  Tragedy  more  uniform  than, 
S9.  General  rules  of,  41.  Purpose  of,  is  to  divert, 
53.  Character  of  antient,  57.  Critical  remarks  upo» 
the  manner  of  composing  it,  v.  317.  ^ 

«  Greek,  dissertation  upon  the,  iii.  1. 

Commendation f  false  claims  to  it  censured,  vi.  239. 

CommentatoTSy  the  difficulties  they  meet  with,  ii.  108. 

Commerce^  Preface  to  Rolt's  Dictionary  of,  ii.  276.  The 
present  predilection  of  n^nkind  to,  276.  Difficulties  in 
acquiring  the  knowledge  of,  278.  One  of  the  daughter! 
of  fortune,  403.  Must  owe  its  success  to  agriculture,  404. 

Commq;nwealthsy  governors  of,  rule  those  that  think  them- 
selves the  rulers,  iii.  59. 

X^ompanionsy  different  classes  of  them  described,  vi.  237. 

Compasxioriy  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  selfish  passion^ 
▼ii.  12. 

ttmpttitionsy  often  supported  by  interest  and  envy,  vi.  211. 

Their  different  influence  on  this  occasion  stated,  212,  213 

tompUduersj  incessant,  represented  as  the  screcch-owU  tf 

mankind,  iv.  338. 
Complainty  little  got  by  it,  vii.  307. 

CmnpUuntt  of  the  conduct  of  othtrs^  what  principles  will 
rapport  our  claim  to  it,  iv.  288,  289. 

Componiion^  different  methods  of,  xi.  145. 

Compton^  Sir  Spencer y  presents  Thomson  with  twenty 
guineas,  having  dedicated  Winter  to  him,  xi.  195. 

Ctmusj  the  Masque  of,  first  acted  in  1634,  ix.  79.  Derived 
from  Homer's  Circe,  79.  The  fact  on  which  it  was  foun- 
■.4edy  79.  Supposed  by  the  editor  to  be  derived  from  the 
Comus  of  Erycius  Puteanus,  79.  Acted  April  5,  1750, 
for  the  benefit  of  a  grand-daughter  of  Milton,  131. 
Characterized,  138.  Prologue  to  when  acted  for  the  be- 
nefit of  a  grand-daughter  of  Milton,  i.  251. 

^ouduety  the  absurdity  of  it,  whence  it  ariseth,  v.  372!^ 
^angOy    iiland    o/,   first    discovered    by    the    Portuguese, 
ii.254. 

^ongreve^  William,  his  life,  x.  165.  Descended  from  a 
lunily  in  Staffordshire,  165.  Bom  about  1672,  the  place 
BDcertain,  165.  First  educated  at  Kilkenny,  afterwards 
at  Dublin,  166.  Entered  at  the  Middle-Temple,  but 
i»aid  little  attention  to  Statutes  or  Reports,  166.  The 
Old  Batchelor,  his  first  dramatick  labour,  1693,  166. 
This  play  procured  him  the  patronage  of  Halifax,  who 
auide  aim  a  Commiwioser  for  Ucensiiig  coachjcs,  and  pla- 
cet 


-I.i»n  ills  sight;  173.  Died  Jan.  99, 
AVrstmlnsler  Abbey,  and  a  monumi 
Ducheis  of  Mnrlboruugh,  to  whom  be  li 
Hia  character  aaan  author,  174. 

CoH^Blalioa  under  afflictiom,  by  nhat  n 
itbtained,  iv.  399.  On  whntoccnsinn  i 
from  a  view  of  the  afflictions  of  olhci 
influmce  against  the  depressions  of 
The  tendency  of  it  to  strengthen  pE 
tudc,  303, 

Ceiislantia,  and  Philelus,  wrillen  by   C 

Penilantia),  his  history  and  character,  v! 

CuBltatment,  with  the  situation  in  life  a> 
meuded,  iv.  361. 

Ctntroveriict  of  the  learned,  a  moderatoi 
them,  ii,  384. 

Conlroeerij/,  the  writers  of  it,  their  shoi 
turceeded  by  disrelish  and  neglect,  v.  30 

foneen  fence,  progren  from  rudeneiu  to,  i 

CeHoeriatioH,  the  pleasares  and  distastes  o 
Tile  impuiiancu  of  acquiring  it,  vi.  S17 
diWcult  to  be  attained,  3S5.  V/hdt  n 
proper  for  this  end,  S36.  The  errors 
jiractice  relating  to  this,  into  which  mn 
llequires  the  same  ingredients  as  puocl) 
ingredients  of  both  compared,  113. 
■f  uniorTi/.  Lord,  taken  up  for   heJDS  conn 


mice  J  Bob,  kis  history,  iii.  137. 

T^ish  9100,  a  supposed  address  from  them,  in  order  to 
shew  the  false  Arguments  in  the  American  Resolutions  and 
Address,  viii.  173. 

mntfy  jLiifoy  the  pleasure  expected  to  be  met  T?ith  in  it, 
seldom  prove  so,  exemplified  in  the  history  of  Dick 
Shifter,  ¥ii.  231. 

mrty  the  danger  of  dangling  after  places  there,  exemplified 
in  the  character  of  Lentulus,  iii.  150. 
>«r/ter,  his  manner  described,  vi.  35.  38. 
^uttlyy  Mrs,  her  character,  iv.  69. 

>icf«j^,  Abraham^  his  life,  ix.  1.     Dr.  Sprat's  Life  of  Cow- 
icy  rather  a  Funeral  Oration  than  an  History,  1.     The 
^n  of  a  Grocer,  and  born  in  1618,  1.     Became  a  poet 
from  reading  Spenser's  Faery  Queen,  2.      Fducated  at 
Westminster   School,  2.     Could  not  retain  the  rules  of 
{rammai',  2.     A  Y olume  of  Poems  printed  in  his  thirteenth 
year, 3.     Wrote  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  at  ten  years  of  age 
and  Censtantia  and  Philcfus  at  ti^elve,  3.     llemoyed  to 
Cambrid«;e  in  1636,  3.     Fjectcd  from  Cambridge  and 
takes  shelter  at  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,   in  1643,4. 
Kmployed  in  cyphering  and  decyphering  the  letters  be- 
hueen  the  King  and  Queen,  5.     Writes  his  Mistress  without 
being  in  love,  5.     Secretary  to  Lord  Jermyu  at  Paris, 
I.     Some  of  his  letters  preserved  in  Brown'^  Miscellanea 
tiulica,  6.     His  opinion  of  the  Scotch  Treaty,?.     Sent 
back  from  Paris,  under  preteni-e  of  privacy  and  retire- 
ment, 9.     Seized  by  the  usurping  powers,  and  obliged  to 
(Ivea  security  of  Ii^.lOOO,  9.     Supposed  to   relax  from 
lis    loyalty,   9.     Purposes   to    retire    to  America,    10. 
takes  up  the  character  of  Physician,  10.     Writes  a  copy 
>f  Verses  on  the  Death  of  Oliver,  10.  Made  Dr.  of  Phy- 
iek  at  Oxford,   1657,11.     Writes  in  the  Philosophical 
Pfans^ctions,   11.     Studies   Botany,  and  writes  several 
iooks  on  Plants,  in  Latin,  11.     Superior  to  Milton  in  La- 
in poetry,  12.     Retires  into  Surry,  14.     Obtains  a  lease 
•f  the  (^en's  Lands,  15.    His  letter  to  Dr.  Sprat,  16. 
^ied  at  Chertsey,   1667,  and  buried  with  great  pomp, 
ear  Chaucer  and  Spenser,  16.     Charles  II.  said,  Cowley 
ndjiot.left  behind  him  abetter  man  in  Kngland,   16. 
Vas  at  one  time  too  nmch  praised,  at  another  too  much 
eglected,  16.     Critical  remarks  on  bis  Poems,  21.    The 
est  Metaphysical  Poet,  33.    Represents  that  spirits  ope» 
kte  on  the  mind  by  snggestion,  53.     Describes  fleavea 
natively,  53.    Kead  much  ^d  borrowed  little,  54. 

Hit  . 


His  character  as  a  poet,  7K  Character  of,  ftj  Sir  Join 
Denham,  62k  A  passage  in  his  writings  illustra* 
ted,  iy.  36.  His  Epitaph,  with  obsenrations  on  it^ 
ii,  294. 

Cradockf  Zackartf,  elected  provost  of  Eton,  iz.  824. 

Cntg^s,  Jame»9  Pipe's  Epitaph  on  him,  with  the  Vmior*t 
criticisms  on  it,  xi.  179. 

Credulity,  the  common  failing  of  unexperienced  TirtQe,  Ti. 
Described,  vii«32.  Of  political  zealots  the  most  obsfi* 
nate,  32.     Of  the  bigots  of  philosophy  examined,  32. 

Crispe^  Sir  Nic?iolas,  assisted  the  Icing  with  100,009/.  ii. 
212.    Forms  a  plot  ia  favour  of  the  king^  212. 

Criticism,  not  criminal,  xi.«164.  A  proper  restraint  oi 
bad  writers,  165.  Genuine,  the  offspring  of  labour, 
truth,  and  equity,  iv.  15.  The  art  of  it  regulated  \ij 
precarious  and  fluctuating  principles,  153.  vi.  ,90. 
The  proper  end  to  which  it  should  be  applied,  181'.  Mi* 
nute,  censured  and  exploded,  181.  The  importance  of 
that  study,  vii«  194.  Story  of  Dick  Minim,  a  criticfc, 
195.     Plan  for  an  academy,  199. 

Criticks^  their  true  character,  iv.  14.  The  different  dispo* 
sitions  and  measures  of  the  candid  and  the  severe,  l^i 
185.  Remarks  on  their  censures  of  other  Writers,  v.  130. 
They  are  often  misled  by  interest,  130.  -  The  different 
classes  of  criticks  assigned  and  their  arts  aud  insults  ex* 
posed,  vi.  179,  181.  The  methods  by  which  their  male' 
volent  designs  may  be  defeated,  181.  Their  character, 
vii.  10.  Their  duty  to  young  actors,  81.  Observatiom 
on,  248.     Their  use  to  the  world,  ii.  167. 

Cromwellf  O.  commenced  Protector  with  kingly  power,  ix. 
96.  Instance  of  Milton's  flattery  of,  97.  Versed  in  un- 
tient  history,  220.  Character  of  Waller's  panegjrick 
on,  220.  Desirous  of  the  title  of  king,  2:5^1.  ills  disso- 
lution of  parliament  n^oommended  as  a  proper  subject 
for  an  historical  painting,  vii.  N9. 

Cromwell^  Mr,  an  early   correspondent  of  Pope,  xi.  54. 

Crousaz,  a  view  of  the  controvewy  between  him  and  War- 
burton,  on  Pope's  Estiay  on  Man,  ii.  224. 

Crovcnsy  .thoughts  on  the  influence  of,  x.  282. 

(Cruelty  in  experiioeutal  philosophy  aud  anatomy  rcprp^^' 
ted,  vii.  56. 

Cuddy  Jishy  account  of,  viii.  265. 

^uUodenj  the  tradition  of  the  inhabitants  being  burnt  il 
the  church  by  the  Macdonalds,  viii.  235. 

Ca/m/n^,  characterised,  vii.  299. 

Cupidus^  his  ebstrvatioBi  on  the  folly  ef  visionary  opulwci 
V.  l-i. 

Curi^sitji 


^ttriosityj  the  danger  of  indulging  an  injudicious,  -▼.  6t» 
A  principle  of  powerful  and  extensive  operation,  18S. 
S80.  The  folly  of  being  solely  influenced  by ,  it  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  189.  To  be  indulged  with  cau- 
tion and  judgement,  190.  The  great  foUy  of  it  when  ex- 
travagant, 191.  The  first  and  last  passion  in  great  and 
generous  minds,  Ti.  50.  An  instance  of  its  commanding 
influence,  51.    A  strong  principle  of  action,  103, 

BUriositieSf  the  extravagant  love  of,  exposed,  vii.    183. 
Arts  practised  by  collectors,   184.    The  advantage  of 
collections  made  with  prudence,  185. 

Ctir//,  JIfr.  called  before  the  Lords  for  publishing  letterf. 
between  Pope  and  several  noblemen,  and  discbarged^^ 
xi.  103. 

Custom,  to  conquer  it  requires  the  utmost  etforts  of  forti- 
tude and  virtue,  vi.78  The  folly  of  continuing  bad  onec^ 
and  the  difficulty  of  breaking  them,  vii.  89. 

9ymb€Unt^  obiervatioos  on  Shakespeare's  play  of,  ii.  191^ 


D. 

JDJrENJNT,  Sir  William,  his  life  saved  by  the  in«e». 
cession  of  Milton,  who  is  afterwards  saved  by  the  inter- 
cession of  Davenant,  ix.  108.  In  conjunction  with  Dry- 
den,  alters  Shakespeare's  Tempest,  286.  The  quickneft 
of  his  fancy,  286. 

Pavideis,  written  by  Cowley  when  at   Cambridge,  ix.  3. 

Designed  to  be  extended .  to  twelve  books,  only  four  of 

which  were   completed,    46.      Various    specimens,  oi, 

,47.     Said  by  Rymer  to  be  superior  to  the  Jerusalem  ot* 

I'asso,  52. 

Deaf  and  Dunib^  account  of  Braidwood's  academy  at  £diii- 
burgh  for,  viii.  365. 

Deaths  a  voyage,  ix,  28.  The  due  contemplation  of,  i^ 
proper  method  for  suppressing  fcar,iv.  100.  The  instrucf- 
tions  arising  from  the  near  views  of  it,  311.  The  dispo- 
sitions of  mind  suitable  to  that  instructive  and  awfiil  sea- 
ton.  313,  314.  The  different  sentiments  we  then  form.of 
mien  and  things  ;  and  particularly  as  to  friends,  rivali, 
mnd  enemies,  314,  315.  The  immediate  effects  of  deatk. 
irWful  and  important,  v.  41 .  The  impressions  made  by  i^ 
too  generally  transient,  43.  The  remembrance  of  it 
when  it  predominates  in  onf  minds,  a  great  and  auima* 
ting  incentive  to  virtue,  44.  Considerations  on  it,  vii. 
134 «,    Th«  dMire»f  tha  most  decrepid  tft  live  tae  y««r 


INDfiX.  ' 

^•lodii^,  and  the  credit  ther  give  to  it.  Hi.  160.  As  d«« 
scribed  by  the  author  of  the  Origin  of  Evil,  yiii.  39. 

JhbtorSf  considerations  on  tlie  imprisonmerft  of,  vii.'TO^ 
Creditors  reasons  fior  imprisonment  of,  71.  Should  Im 
obliged  to  sarrender  tlieir  property,  72.  Frequently  oc- 
casioned bv  compulsive  trafflck,  72.  He  who  trusts  a 
nan  he  designs  to  sue,  is  criminal,  '73.  Loss  to  the  com- 
■umity  liy  their  imprisonment,  computed,  183.  Mor« 
conined  in'  England  than  in  the  monasteries  in  other 
countries,  125  <  Otlier  mischiefs  of  imprisonment,  125. 
The  infiuny  ought  td  betransferred  from  the  unfortunate 
debtor  to  the  remorseless  creditor,  126.  Tlie  mberabl* 
life  they  lead,  iii.  121.  The  danger  of  being  bail  for, 
exemplified  in  the  character  of  Serenus,  156. 

De^icoHofUf  iii.  77.  Kennedy's  Chronology,  79.  Gwynn*i 
London  Md  Westminster  improved,  80.  lALdams  on  tht 
Globes,  81.  Bishop  Pearce's  Worlcs,  82.  Hoole's  Tas- 
io,  83.-  Dr.  Jameses  Dictionary,  84.  The  Female  Quix^ 
ote,  85.  Shakspeare  illustrated,  86.  Payne's  Game  of 
Draughts,  90.  Eyangelical  History  of  Christ,  91.  Aih 
fell's  Stenography,  95.  Barretti's  Dictionary,  97.  As* 
Cham's  Worics,  98. 

DifiniHoH^  in  nvhat  respect  not  the  proviitk^e  of  raao, 
V.  316.  The  neglect  of  it  pngodicial  to  the  writers  of 
plays,  318.  .      » 

JDejectivrt  of  spirit ,  frequently  increased  by  vain  terrow, 
iv.  339. 

DemochareSf  his  character,  v,  177. 

DoBmonologiCy  system  of,  adopted  by  such  as  courted  the  f«' 
your  of  King  James,  ii.  6^. 

Denham,  Sir  John,  born  at  Dublin  in  1615,  ix.  63.    Soo 

of  Sir  John   Denham  of  Essex.     Chief  Justice  of  the 

Exchequer  in  Ireland,  and  afterwards  one  6f  the  BaroiM 

of  the  Exchequer  in  England,  65.     Educated  in  London, 

and  went  to  Oxford,  1631,  63.     More  given  to  diceaud 

cards  than  study,  63.    Removed  to   Lincoln's  Inn,  6S* 

Divides   his  study  between  law  and  poetry,  64.    £n* 

ployed  in  -carrying  on  the  lying's    correspotiidence,  64# 

Conveys  James  Duke  of  YorlL,  from  London  into  France,. 

65.     Resides  in  P'rance,  65.     The  remains  of  his  estate 

sold  by  parliament,  65.     Rewarded  for  bis'  loyalty  b\' 

being  made  surveyor  of  the  King's  buildings,  and  Kiii?l>t 

of  the  Bath,  65.     Died  March    19,  1688,  and  buried  in 

Westminster  Abbey  near  Cowley,  66.   A  fother  of  £«-. 

flllh  poetry,  66*    His  character  as  a  poet,  67. 
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JDcnniSy  John,  enraged  by   Pope's  Essay  on  Criticism,  xi. 

56.     Attacks  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  and  the  Temple  of 

Faroe,  64.     Pope  writes  a  narrative  of  his  frenzy,  65. 

Attacks  Addison's  Cato,  x.  83.     Pope  writes  a  narrative 

of  his  madness,    83.      The   respect  to  be  paid  to  the 

opinion    of   an  audience,    107.      Savage's  epigram   on 

him,  283. 
Z>en/a^ii9,.  his  address  to  Tranquilla  described,  y.  286. 
'JXependenccy  perpetual,  contrary  to  the  dignity  of  wisdom, 

vi,  109. 
Depravationy  of  the  mind  by  external  advantages,  not   so 

universal  as  is  apprehended,  vi.  160. 
Desires  of  Mankind  more  numerous  than  their  attaiments, 

V.  194.     A  perpetual  conflict  with  natural   desires  the  lot 

of  our  present  state,  234 . 
Desires,  excessive,  restrained  by  the  attentive  prospect  and 

contemplation  of  death,  iv.  97. 
Despair,  considerations  proposed  for  preventing  it,  v.  342, 
Dicaculus,    his  affectation   of     the    character  of  a  wit, 

168.  173. 
Diction,  the  attractive  power  of  its  charms  in  the  convey- 
ance of  truth  to  the  mind,  vi.  130.     ^e  Language, 
Dictionaries,  writers  of,  characterised,  ii.  28. 
Dictionary,  English,     See  English  Dictionary, 
Diffidence,  the  advantageous   influence  of  this    quality  ia 

managing  a  debate,  vi.  96. 
Digby,  Sir  Kenelm,  embraced  popery,  ix.  315.     Account 

of  his  animadversions  on  Browne's    Keligio  Medici,  xii, 

263. 
Dighy,  Hon,  Robert,  and  his  sister  Mary,  Pope's   Epitaph 

on  them,  with  the  Visitor's  criticisms,    x.  182. 
Dilatoi-iness,  and  indolence  in  managing  important  affairs, 

their  fatal  effects,  v.  366. 
Diligence,  too  frequently  relaxed  and  abated   by  applause, 

V.  236.     Often  obstructed  by  friendship,  236. 
Discord,  little  things  often  produce  it,  v.  170. 
Discontent,  attendant  on 'every  state  of  life,  iv.  335.  353. 
Dispute,  and  controversy,  the  fatal  effects  of    it   when    ill 

conducted,  v.  142.     Frequently  influenced  by  the  dispo- 
-  sitions  0f  pride  and  vanity,  143. 
Distinction,  the  folly  of  attaining  it  by  ridicule  or  censure, 

vii.  57. 
Divorce,     See  Marriage, 
Dobson,  Mr,  attempts  to  translate   Pope's  Essay  on   Man 

into  Latin  verse,  xi.  112. 
.  podsley,  Mr,     summoned  before  the    Lords   for  publishing 
Whitehead's  poem,  called  Manners^  xi.  119. 

B  r  2  Dom«.vUc\v. 


Xhmeitidk  eamfuef » the  iatportance  of  rmilalias  it  Vy  ft« 
dictmtes  of  vrisdOm  and  (goodness.  It.  3&,    The  danger  of 

*  hetnyii^  oUr  weaknew  to  our  senratiti^  one  mdtWe  to  a 
ittKHlar  hf«,  899.    See  Servutits, 

JDoiiMiticft  discord  enqnired  i  nto«  iii.  '856. 

tpMnw*  ihr,  specimeot  of  his  metapbysicat  poetry,  ixJ9S* 
Some  of  his  Satires  pablisked.by  Pope,  xi.  117. 

JhnU,  CJuirkB  SadMOet  Em-l  o/,  Ufi»  of,  ix.  fi^l.  BoHi 
jNutaaryMy'lSST,  951.  Edacated'iuidera 'private  «iitor« 
and  travelled  tliipoi|rk  Italy,  .851.  Member  for  East 
-ChriflBtead  in  the  fint  parliament  after  tbe/estoratioa,  S51* 
One.  of  his  frollcks,  £51.  A  volunteer,  in  the  fleet  ib 
nder  the  Dohe  of  Yoi'k,  858«  Receives  fayoorable  no!ief 
firom  Kii%  James,  fM.  Concurs  to  the  Revolntioa,  1^* 
A  favoarlte  of  King  William,  Chamberlain  of  tht 
Honsefcflid,  and  Knight  of  t|ie  Garter,  254.  Died  at 
Bath,  Jan.  19,  IT06  J,  254.  His  character,  254.  Ap« 
pliaiMVfOodnatmned,  though  angry,  W.'iS. 

fhnei^  €kmru»J>uka.0f^  Pope's  £pit«i  on  him  with  sfW 
ticisms  on  it,  zi.  175. 

JE^oaftb,  tem^  his  story,  vii.  809. 

Do^ta^  !fi«o«  Mr»  (now  Biihpp  oT  Balfsbury)  letter  to, 
written  fot  tnillam  Lander,  THi.  7. 

Drmgon^  story  of  the  ide  of  Rhodes  being  raraged  by  mi^t 

▼11.26.  The  story  applied,  vii.  96. 
,  JOrake^  Sir  Fronds^  his  life,  xli.  60.  Son  of  a  cler^mas 
in  Devonshire,  60.  Apprenticed  to  the  master  pf  a 
smali"  vessel  finding  to  France  and  the  Netherlands,  60. 
His  master  dying,  leaves  him  his  little  vessel,  61.  Selli 
his  vessel,  and  enters  into  the  West-India  trade,  61. 
Loses  his  all  in  Captain  Hawkinses  expedition  agaimt  the 
Spaniards,  in  America,  1572,  63.  Enters  into  a  treaty 
with  the  Symerons  or  fugitive  negroes,  73.  Returni  ta 
Plymouth,  August  9,  1573.  94.  Sails  with  five  ships  to 
the  South  Seas,  1577,  96.  A  design  formed  at  Port  Ja- 
lian  to  murder  him,  111.  Arrives  at  Plymouth,  September, 
26,  1580,  138.  Receives  a  visit  from  .Queen  EliMbc|h 
onboard  his  ship  at  Deptford,'  when  he  is  knighted, 
138.  Commands  a  fleet,  of  twenty  five  ships  apaiiist  the 
Spaniards,  1585,  138.  His  success  against  the  Spaniartls, 
139.'  In  conjunction  with  Sir  John  Hawkins  sent  with  a 
fleet  to  the  East-Indies,  1595,  141.  Died,  1397,  an< 
buried  in  the  sea,  141. 

J)rama.    See  Stage.  "*• 

J>rowsii,  Tom,  \v\%  \i\%\.ot>j  >  Kvv* \^. 
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Drnggett;  Ned,    his  history,    vii.  61.     His  fhhe. concept 
tions  of  pleasure,  such  as  pursued  by  mankind  in  gen« 
ral,  53. 

Drydeuj  John^  his  life,  ix.  279.  Born  at  Aldwiiicle,  Nor- 
thamptonshire, August  9, 1631,  279.  Said  to  have  in^rited 
an  estate  of  200/.  a  year^  and  to  have  been  bred  an 
Anabaptist,  279.  Educated  at  Westminstjer  sc^iool 
under  /)r.  Busby,  280.  Admitted  Batchelor  at  Cam- 
bridge, 1653,  280.  His  first  Poem  on  the  death  of  Lord 
Hastings,  280.  Wrote  a  Stanza  on  the  death  of  C»om- 
well,  and  on  the  Restoration  Jstrea  Redux ^  281.  Com- 
menced a  writer  for  the  stage  about  1663,  282.  His  first 
pla>,  the  Wild  Gallant,  282.  Published  the  Rival  La- 
dies, 1664,  283.  Joins  Siriidward  Howard  in  writing 
the  Indian  Queen,  283.  The  Indian  Emperor,  published 
1667,  283.  Published  his  Annus  Mirabilis,  1667,  284. 
Has  a  controversy  with  Sir  Robert  Howard  on  dramatic 
rhyme,  285.  Succeeds  Sir  W.  Davenant,  a^  Poet  Lau- 
reat,  285.  Publishes  his  Essay  on  Dramatiek  Rhyme, 
285.  Secret  Love,  or  the  Maiden  Queen,  286.  Sir  Mar- 
tin Mar-ail,  286.  In  conjunction  with  Davenant,  alters 
Shakspeare's  Tempest,  286.  His  quiet  disturbed  by 
Settle's  Empress  of  Morocco,  287.  His  character  of 
Settle,  with  remarks  on  the  Empress  of  Morocco,  287. 
His  Mock  Astrologer,  dedicated  to  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, 292.  Tyrannick  Love  or  the  Virgin  Martyr,  293. 
Conquest  of  Grenada,  293.  That  play  attacked  by 
Martin  Clifibrd,  295.  Settle  vindicates  himself^  296. 
His  Marriage  A-la-raode,  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Ro- 
chester, 301.  The  Assignation,  or  Love  in  a  Nunnery, 
dedicated  to  Sir  Charles  Sedley,301.  Am  boy  na,  301. 
Troilus  and  Cressida,  altered  from  Shakspeare,  301. 
The  Spanish  Fryar,  302.  The  Duke  of  Guise,  written 
in  conjunction  with  Lee,  302.  Albion  and  Aibanius, 
with  some  account  of  the  plan,  and  a  ballad  upon  -it,  303. 
State  of  Innocence  and  Fall  of  Man,  303.  Maj)y  hun- 
dred copies  in  MS.  before  it  was  printed,  304.  Aureng 
Zebe,  304.  All  for  Love,  or  the  World  well  Lost,  foun- 
ded on  the  story  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  305.  Lim- 
herham,  or  the  Kind  Keeper,  305.  CEdipus,  formed  by 
him  and  Lee  from  Sophocles,  305.  Don  Sebastian,  305. 
Amphytrion,  derived  from  Plautus  and  Moliere,  306. 
Cleomenes,  306.  King  Arthur,  306.  Love  Triumphant, 
307.  Did  not  raise  his  fortune  by  the  .number  of  his 
pieces,  307.  Used  to  add  a  preface  of  criticism  to  his 
|)lays,  308.    Wrote  prologues  to  man^  V^5l^*%  ^^  ^\\^«i 

Rr3 
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•f  which  was  two  guineas,    and  afterwards  raised  !• 
three  guineas,  308.     Contracted  to  furnish  foarpla}sa 
year,  308.     In  1678,  produced  six  full  plays,  308.   At- 
tacked by  criticks,  and  opposed  by  rivals,  309.    Cha- 
racterised by  the  name  of  Bayes  in  the  Rehears^,  S09. 
Criticks  nor  rivals  did  him  no  harm,    311.    Repels  cen- 
sure by   an  adamantine  confidsnce,  311.     Waylaid  and 
beaten  for  being  supposed  to  have  been  the  author  of  an 
Bssay  on^tire,  318.     His  name  thought  necessary  forthe 
«n£ce8s  of  every  poetical  and  literary  performanccf  31^* 
He  wrote  the  lives  of  Polybius,  Lucian,  and  Plutarcb, 
and  translated  the  first  book  of  Tacitus,  31S.     Assisted  in 
translating  Ovid's  Epistles,  and  adds  a  preface  on  trans- 
lation, 318.     Writes  Absalom  and  Achitopel,  which  ii 
several  times  answered,  313.     Medal,  which  is  answered 
by  Settle  and  others,  314.    After  the  accession  of  Jnmest 
declared  himself  a  convert  to  popery,  315.     £nga|:ed  to 
defend  the  papers  found  in  the  strong  box  of  Charles  II. 
317.     Translates  Maimburg's  History -of  the  League  and 
Life  of  Francis  Xavier,  317.     Supposed  to  have  underta- 
ken to  translate  Yarilla's   History  of  Heresies,  and  to 
have  answered  Burnet,  317.     Burnet's  observation  on  the 
answer,  317.     Publishes  the  Hind  and  Panther,  which  ii 
answered  by  the  Earl  of  Halifax,  Prior,  Tom  Brown,  &.c. 
319.     Writes  on  the  Birth  of  a  Prince,  321.     At  the  Re- 
volution loses  the   place  of  Laureat,    221.     Celebrate! 
Shad  well's   inauguration   in   Mac    Fleckuoe,  321.     Lord 
Dorset  is  said  to  have  continued  the  salary  of  JiQureat  to 
him,  321     In  1690,  writes  Don   Sebastian,  and  in  1691* 
four  other  dramas,  322.     In  1693,  publishes  his  transla- 
tion of  Juvenal   and  Persius,  322.     Purposes  >iritin?  an 
Epick  poem  either  on  Arthur  or   the  Black  Prince,  S'i*-. 
He  charged  Bla.ckmore  with  stealing  his  plan,  S2S.    In 
1694,  begins  his  translation  of  Virgil,  which  he  publish- 
es ih  1697,  324.     Translates   Fresnoy's  Art   of  Paintirg 
into  English  prose,  324     Fables,  his  last  Work,  publi^l^- 
ed  1699,  324.     Doubts  respecting  the  person  who  first  tei 
the  Ode  on   St.  Cecilia's  Day  to   musick,  324.     Died  in 
Gerard-street,  May  1,  1701,  325.     A  wild  story  respect- 
ing his  funeral,  3^5,     Buried  amongst  the  Poets  in  >Vc>t- 
minster  Abbey,  329.     A  monument  erected  to  his  memory 
by  the  Duke  of  Buckinghamshire,  329.     Account  of  hU 
descendants,  329.     His   character  as  described  by  Con- 
greve,  329.     Difterently  described  by  Dr.  Johnsi>n,  329. 
Copy  of  the  agreement  with   Jacob  Tonson,  to  jiay  him 
$dO  guineas  for  10,000  verses,  33^,    Said  to  have  recVivt^i 
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500/.  from  the  Duchess  of  Orm&ndy  as  a  compliment  for 
his  Fables,    340.     Said  to   have   received  forty   pounds 
from  a  musical  society  for  the  use  of  Alexander's  Feast, 
S40.     In  his  younger  years  put  confidence  in  judicial  as- 
trology, 341.    His  character  as  a  poet  and  -a  criti(^k, 
942.     The  lather  of  English  criticism,  S42.     Critielsii^s  on 
▼arions  passages  of  his  poems,   353.     Specimen  of  Mil- 
borne's  criticism  on  Dryden's  Translation  of  Virgil,  377, 
His  observations  on  Rymer^s  remarlis  on  the  tragedies  of 
the  last  age,  396.     Copy  of  a  Letter  to  his  sons  in  ItaK, 
406.    His  opinion  of  Lord  Roscommon*s  Essay  on  trans- 
lated Verse,  191.     Milton  thought  him  a  good  rhymist, 
but  no  poet,  128.     Declares  that  Sivift  will  never  be  a 
poet,  xi.5.     Compared  with  Pope,  147.     Wrbte  merely 
for  the  people,  l47.     His  prose   works    characterised, 
149.     Composed  without  consideration,     and   published 
'Without   correction,    149.     His  inattention  and  inaccu- 
racy remarked,  iv.  180.     His  character  of  bhakspeare, 
ii.  169. 
Dryden^  John,  Jun.  writer  of  the  Husband  his  own  Cuck- 
old, ix.  329. 
Buke,  Richard,  his  life,  ;.  S5.     Bred  at  Westminster,  and 
took  bis  Master's  Degree  at  Cambridge,  1682,  25«     Pre- 
bendary at  Gloucester,  and  chaplain  to  Queen  Anne,  26. 
Died  February  10,  1710-11.  86. 
Bumb  and  Deaf,    account  of    Braidwood's  academy  at 

Edinburgh  for,  viii.  365. 
Dun,  or  Borough,'  in  the  Isle  of  Sky,  described,  viii.  260. 
Supposed  to  have  been  places  of  safety  for  -the  cattle,  26U 
DunBvif,  account  of,  viii.  201. 
DuHciad,  the  part  Savage  was  supposed  to  have  in  publish- 

ingit,  X.283, 
Dutch  war  of  1652,  account  of  the  engagement  at  sea  be- 
tween the  Dutch  Admirals  and  Admiral  Blake^  xii.  45. 
Dutch,  their  revolt  against  the  power  of  Spain,  ii.  3^3. 
•    liaised  to  power  by  their  plan  of  commerce,  314^.    Their 

increasing  power,  317. 
Pifer,  John,  his  life,  xi.  236.  Bom  in  1700,  at  Aber- 
glasne5',  in  Caermarthenshire,  236.  Educated  at  West- 
minster, and  designed  for  the  law,  236,  Becomes  itine* 
rant  painter,  236.  Travels  to  Italy,  and  on  his  return 
publishes  the  Ruins  of  Rome,  236.  Enters  into  tl«« 
chnrch,  237.  His  preferments,  237.  Publishes  Th6 
Fleece,  1757,  237.  Died  1758,  237.  His  \iorks  cha^ 
^rteri8e(^  238.    Akenside's  opiakNi  ftf   The    Fleecci 
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SARBUJBT^  Mr.  accomit  of  him,  and  h»  pfctariiog 
to  prophecy,  xii.  193.  His  4ifp«tes  witk  Mr.  Cheynd,  19S. 

JEcrfily  advantages  from  the  position  of  it,  vii.  141.  "^ 

Bditon^  the  impnipriety  of  their  altering  works  of  aatkon 
left  to  their  care,  xi.  198.    The  daty  of,  ii.  151. 

JEiUcoltoM,  the  dificidty  attending^  it,  xil.  1^.  j  Tkow 
who  make  the  avenaes  to  it  easier,  are  tiie  friteds  fi( 
mankind,  143.  The  oiethod  nsed  by  Barretier  for  imtiact- 
lag  his  son  in  the  languages,  143.  The  importaBcesf 
«oadoctlng  it  aright,  r*  78.  8se.  EstorB  ip  the  condact 
thenof  censurei,  284.  354.359.  vi.  S49.  The  per- 
nkioBs  effects  of  irrong  management  in  this  affhir,  ▼.  825* 
Some  instances  of  remS8BnesB.aad  irregularity  specified,?. 
399.'  vii.  829.  vi.8^.  The  folly  of  employing  giiii  m 
useless  needleworks,  and  neglecting  every  other  part  of 
their  edacation,  vU.  43.  The  imp<>rtanoer  of,  it  2U« 
Want  of  variety  aiid  novelty  in  books  designed  for,  8fi9. 
'  Flan  of  the  Preceptor,  883.  Considerations  on  the  £dti 
•cation  of  the  children  of  the  poor,  viii.  38.  Expote 
of  a  scholar  of  the  highest  class  in  the  University  of 
St.  Andrew's,  for  the  term  of  7  months,  151.  for  the 
lower  class  lOl.  189.  The  course  of,  in  the  uuivenity 
of  Aberdeen,  198. 

T*dgemont  Pert,     See  Falkland  Itlands, 

Elgin^  account  of,  viii.  205. 

MloquencCf  that  false  sort  which  only  confuses  the  reader) 
ridiculed,  vii.  110. 

Elwood^  the  Quaker,  some  account  of,  ix.  110. 

Eminent  Men,  least  eminent  at  home,  vii.  .166. 

Embalmings  on  the  practice  of,  iii.  421. 

JEmigratioH,  state  of,  from  the  Hebrides,  considered,  viii. 288. 

MminetfcCf  a  proof  of  it  in  having  many  enemies  as  well  as 
friendii,  iv.  51. 

JBmp/ojfmen^,' the  necessity  of,  vii.  238. 

Enemies,  the  duty  and  charity  of  relieving  them,  ii.  ^' 

England,  supposed  by  Milton  to  be  too  cold  a  climate  for 
flights  of  iiuagiuiitiyn,  ix.  115. 

English,  remarkably  •  barren  of  historical  genius,  v.  303. 
The  little  proflciency  made  by  them  in  civil  wisdom,  f'ii* 
60.  Ou  the  bravery  of  their  common  soldiers,  ii.  883. 
Arises  very  much  from  the  dissolution  of  dependesco 
WhicU  obliges  every  man  to  regard  his  own  character,  383. 
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fifflish  Dictionary,  plan  of  that  work  addres9ed  to  the  Ifarl 
of  Chesterfield,  ii.  3,  Original  motives,  only  from  tht 
patronage  of  the  Proprietors,  3.  Difficulties  in  fixing  the 
plan,  6.  from  the  words  ta  be  omitted,  6.  from  the  ac- 
cents, 9.  from  the  uncertainty  of  orthography,  2A,  from 
the  pronunciation,  7.  from  the  etymology,  9.  IS.  from  fhe 
fyntax,  16.  from  explanation  Arith  brevity,  IT.  from  th« 
▼arions  meaning  of  the  same  word,  18.  from  antiquated 
words,  25.  from  impure  words^22.  Preface  to  the  l^ng- 
lish  Dictionary,  28.  Writers  of  Dictionaries  character* 
ised,  28. 

rtglisk  Language^  the  progress  of,  vii.  207.     Richer  i^im 
eommonly  supposed,  296.     Contains  sufficient  information 
in  every  branch  of  Science,  297. 
itnlu»,  his  epitaph,  written  by  himself,  ii.  297. 
nvyy  its  malignant  influence  described,  vi.  212.    Wilj  often 
sacrifice  truth  and  frie/idship  to  weak  temptations,  '<>i:i. 
paminormas,  hisdeath  apropersubjectforapicture,  vii.l-TO. 
pick  Poetry^  what  it  is,  ix..  140.     Requisites  in  a  ^vriter 
of,  141.     Boileau's  opinion  of,  323. 

pictetus^  his  salutary  itistructions  for  preserving  the  mind 
from  the  elevation  of  vanity,  and  the  dejection  of  gi  ief, 
iv.  11.     His  excellent  sentiments  on  the  advantage  of  l>e- 
iog  influenced  by  the  fears  of  poverty  and  death,  98.     Ilig 
lepitaph,  ii.  298.     £pigramma,  i.  ^3. 
pigranty  de  Sacerdotefurem  consolante  epigrammn^  x,  \G2, 
piscopacify  Mr.  Waller's  speech  against  it,  ix.  207. 
pistolatory  Writing,  its  difllculty  and  excellence,  v.  58, 
It  ought  to  bear  a  strict  conformity  to  nature,  and  the 
various  purposes  designed  by  it,  61.  63. 
pitaphSf  Kssay  on,  ii.  290.     Enquiry  into  what  the  per- 
fection of,  consists,  291.     Intended  to  perpetuate  exam- 
ples of  virtue,  292.     The  name  alone  sufticient  for  eminent 
men,  292.     AH  allu^ons  to  Heathen  mythology  absurd, 
804.     Impropriety  of  addressing  the  passenger  in,  29d. 
First  rule  in  writing,  not  to  omit  the  name,  296.     Regard 
Cor  truth  to  be  observed,  297.     Private  virtue  the  best 
subject  for,  297.     For  Mr.  Hogarth,  i.  282.  ^ 

fosmusy  his  diligent  and  unwearied  improvement  of  time 
applauded,  v.  219. 

riphile^  her  excessive  peevishness  censured,  v.  242. 
rrol^  Earl  o/,  invites  Dr.  Johnson  to  his  seat  at  Slants 
Castle,  viii.  200. 

rroTy  the  aversion  of  most  person^  to  be  convinced  of  it, 
W    179.  181.    Their  attempts  to  justify  it  generally  th« 

isfi'ect  of  •bsttnacy  erpride^  179.  181, 
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yir$e. Language,  used  in  a  kirk  at  Inverness,  Tiik  2H.'  Ac* 
count  of,vSlO.  No  M 8.  of  that  langoage  more  than  100 
years  old,  310.     Many  dialects  of,  31'2. 

Efte  Poetry^  onderetood  by  Miss  Maclean  of«Ma11,  viii.  3S5« 

Etjfmologyj  difficulties  in  settling  It,  ii.  13.  !i 

EaaifSj  the  ex1i*nsiveness  and  variety  of  this  kind  of  writiiib  || 
vi.  184.    The  advantages  and  inconveaiencies  of  it,  185.    k 

EsHnce  of-thingM^  lesa  regarded  than  tbeir  exlemal  atad  ac  |  c 
cidental  ap^ndages,  vi.  109. . 

Eubulus,  his  character,  iv.  149.  160. 

Evening,  An  Ode,  to  Stella,  i.  263. 

Events^  some  of  the  most  cpnsiderahle,  oftea  prodoccd  Ij 
casual  and  slender  causes,  vi.  1. 

Evily  thoughts  on  the  origin  pf,  vii.  S89.  The  dune  of  dl 
good,  890.  Eeview  oif  a  Free  Enquiry  Into  the  Nit*e 
and  OHgin  of,  viii.  21.  The  fbUy  of  lamcntiiy  eiii 
which' may  never  happen,  iii.  361. 

Etunathes,  his  free  censure  of  the  errors  of  modera  ednct- 
tlon,  V.  364.  359.  His  judicious  conduct  in  the.taiti* 
of  a  young  nobleman^  vi.  £64.  HisnanativeeftheltfV 
insidious  ar;ts  by  which  his  good  designs  weie  obstndd 
and  defeated,  S6T*  The  mean  adventures  of  his  pi^il  i** 
lated,  870.  a 

Eumeneg,  his  character,  iv.'  365.  ^ 

Euphaliay  an  account  of  her  rural  amusements,  iv.  845. 868*     ? 

Euphemiuy  her  character,  iv.  70. 

Euphucs,  his  character,  iv.  142. 

Euripides i  parody  of  a  translation  from  the  Medea,  i.  279. 

Expeditions  and  Voyages,  in  search  of  new  countries,  tb* 
stract  account  of,  viii.  87. 

Eutropiusy  his  account  of  the  indecent  and  insulting  condoct 
of  Trypherus,  v.  163,  164. 

Excellence,  the  desire  of  it  laudable,  iv.  380.  Practical 
and  ideal,  widely  different,  v.  239. 

Exercise,  its  necessity  to  the  health  and  vigour  of  the  bodTf 
V.  80. 

Existence,  every  stage  and  period  of  it  should  be  distio- 
guished  by  some  improvement,  vi.  79. 

Expectation,  the  torment  of  it  greatest  in  the  early  seasois 
of  life,  V.  235.  The  practice  of  disappointing  tlie  ei«  K 
pectations  of  others,  inconsistent  with  true  friendship*  f>>  \ 
199.  This  instance  of  wrong  conduct  exemplified  in  the 
case  of  Liberalis,  116.  119.  Our  expectations  oftfo  vi- 
sionary and  disappointing,.  275,  276. 

External  Appearances,  ifrequently  delusive,  vi.  275.  i. 

JExtracaguHce,  ^ome  iustances  of  it  related,  vi.  254.  \, 
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XJiVGS,  the  de^€!ction  of  them  too  generally  received 
th  disgust,  iv.  138. 

landy  Lordy  tries  the  Sortes  Virgiliance,  ix.  7. 
land  Island^  thoughts  on  the  lat^  transactions  respecting 
jm,  (1771.)  viii.  86.  Supposed  to  have  been  first  d  is - 
med  by  Capt.  Davis,  1592,88.  Visited  1594,  by 
•  Richard  Hawkins,  afid  called  Hawkins's  Maiden 
nd,  88.  Discovered  by  the  Dutch  1598,  and  called 
bald's  Islands,  89.  Obtained  the  name  of  Falkland 
ands  1698,  from  Capt.  Strong,  89.  Said  by  Strong  to 
ve  no  wood,  and  by  Dampier  to  have  no  water,  89. 
.lied  the  Malouines  by  the  Spaniards,  89.  A  settle- 
nt  recommended  on  Pepys  Island  by  Anson,  l89.  An 
pedition  for  the  further  discovery  of,  purposed,  in 
18,  but  opposed,  and  put  off  by  the  Spaniards,  93. 
pt.  Byron  sent  to  take  possession  of  them  1765,  with 
favourable  account  of  the  Island,  and  called  the  har- 
ir  Fort  Egmont,  93.  Capt.  Macbride  sent  1766,  93. 
3  unfavourable  account  of  the  Island,  94.  A  garrison 
tinned  at  Port  Egmont,  95.  Messages  and  replies  bc- 
»en  the  governor  of  Port  Egmont  and  the  Spanish 
rt  Solidad,  .96.  Port  Egmont  attacked  by  a  fleet 
m  Buflnos  Ayres",  and  taken,  98.  A  fleet  prepared  by 
^and,  and  negociations  opened  to  settle  the  differen- 
,  100.  The  Spaniards  agi-ee  to  restore  Port  Egmont, 
,  Consequences  to  be  expected  had  a  war  taken 
ce.     111. 

>/  Fiers,  account  of,  viii.  216. 

Atarm  (1770.)  viii.  59.  Former  general  causes  of 
lOved,  60.-  Through  want  of  proficiency  in  civil 
•ning,  60. 

hoody  its  guilt  widely  extended,  v.  148.  Often  imitates 
h,  149.  The  influence  of  it  on  the  passions,  150.  The 
fic<»s  of  it  exploded,  vi.  241. 

iffy  Sir  John,  Prince  Henry's  tender  reflexions  on  his 
th,  V.  9. 

,  the  love  of  it  when  irregular  and  dangerous,  iv.  284. 
en  laudable,  284.  The  only  recompence  mortals  can 
ow  on  virtue,  286.  The  ill  economy  of  it  the  effect 
itupidity,  329.  The  acquisition  and  loss  of  it  consi- 
;d,  v.  330.  That  of  authors  casual,  precarious,  and 
t-!ived,  vi.  32,  33.  Of  a  short  duration  when  it  is 
properly  fouaded,  74.    The  ascent  to.  it  obitrucied 


by  enrjr  and  competition,  126.     That  of  ftnthors  ttTf 
precarious,  vii.  192. 
Faminty  hew  different  countries  are  affected  by  it,  viil.  336. 
Fanner^  Englishy  the  honour  due  to,  ii.  400, 
Fatcy  the  practice  of  seeking  it  in  books,  ix.  7. 

Feary  the  distresses  of  it  obviated  and  alleviated  by  thf 
contemplation  of  death,  iv.  100.  Superstitious,  censored 
and  exploded,  339.  In  what  cases  it  characterises  a  cow* 
ard,  V.  324.  Not  intended  to  overbear  reason,  but  to 
assist  it,  325.  The  pernicious  effects  of  an  irrational  io^ 
dulgence  of  it,  367. 

f&nton,  Elijah^  his  life,  x.  200.  Bom  near  Newcastle,  ii 
Staffordshire,  200.  Educated  at  Cambridge,  201.  Re- 
fused to  take  the  oaths,  201.  Secretary  to  Charles  Earl 
of  Orrery,  and  tutor  to  his  son,  202.  Schoolmaster  at 
Sevenoaks  in  Kent,  202.  Writes  in  praise  of  Queeo  ABDCf 
and  exfols  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  202.  Undertake 
to  instruct  Secretary  Craggs,  202.  Assists  Pope  in  tran- 
slating the  Odyssey,  203.  Gains  near  1000/.  by  his  tro* 
gedy  of  Mariamne,  203.  Died  at  Lady  Tnimbuiri  iB 
1730,  204.  His  character,  205.  Account  of  his  worki, 
205.  Pope's  liCtter  to  Mr.  Broome  on  the  Death  of  Fe» 
ton,  207.  Assisted  Pope  in  the  translation  of  the  Ody» 
scy,  xi.  44.  Pope's  Epitaph  on  him,  with  the  Visitor^ 
criticisms,  186. 

J^drocui'a,  her  uogoverned  passions  described  and  cciVDrc^i 
V.  Si\6. 

Ferratusy  his  favourite  passion,  vi.  184. 

Fiction,  the  works  formed  upon  the  plan  of  it,  wherein  usf^ 
ful  and  defective,  iv,  18.  They  loo  frequently  corrm»t 
the  raind  of  youth,  20.  24. 

Fire-anns,  the  introduction  and  progress  of,  xii.  302. 

Firebrace,  Larhj^  verses  to  her,  at  Bury  assizes,  i.  268. 

Flatterer,  character  of  an  iniiiduous,  vi.  111. 

Flattery,  the  fatal  and  mischievous  effects  of,  iv.  368.  Tlie 
principal  cau.^*^8  of  it  described,  v.  196.  It  is  often  pro- 
fusely addressed  to  the  unworthiest  objects,  197.  Ti»e 
peculiar  infamy  of  such  prostitution,  197.  Most  success- 
ful when  accommodated  to  particular  circumstances,  or 
character?,  v.  20y.  vi.  163.  199.  242.  Openness  to  it 
the  disirrace  of  decliuii\2:  life,  111.  The  inHuence  of  it  w 
quiet  conviction  and  obtund  remorse,  163. 

Flavia,  her  agreeable  character,  v.  T.*J. 

Jhtvilla,  her  levity  aud  iucoiistancy  displayed,  vi.  908. 

/Vf  ^O'/Zicv,  history  ofbcveral  persons  confined  there,  iii.  i-^^ 

}lii!iita,  in?truct*»d  upon  the  bubjcct  of  masquerades,  iv.  J6» 
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Piorentulus,  his  education  conducted  upon  an  irregular  an4 
injurious  plan,  v.  222.  226. 

Flosctdus,  the  manner  of  his  addresses  to  Tranquilla,  v.  286. 

Fludda,  account  of  the  island  of,  viii.  246. 

^^^ying^  attempts  to  discover  the  art  of,  iii.  302. 

Flying  Fish^  account  of,  xii.  101. 

Follies,  fashionable,  particularly  described,  v.  171.  The 
modern  round  of  favourite  weekly  diversion!  regarded  at 
the  most  important  end  of  human  life,  173. 

Fontenellc,  iiis  Dialogues  of  the  Dead  translated  by  Mr. 
Hughes,  X.  129.  ' 

Fores  (the  town  to  which  Macbeth  was  travelling),  account 
of,  viii.  207. 

For  get  fulness^  the  necessity  of,  vii.  236. 

•^o'*'i/wrfe  of  woman  described,  i.  271. 

Foster;  3trs.  Elizabeth^  grand-daughter  of  Milton,  subscrip- 
tions solicited  for,  viii.  6. 

Fosterage  i  account  of  the  custom  of,  in  the  isle  of  Col,  viii.  332. 

FonndUng' Hospital,  care  of  the  morals  and  religion  of  the 
children  there,  recommended,  ii.  359. 

Fox^  Mr,  lampooned  by  Pope  in  his  Satires,  xi.  119. 

France,  proceedings  of  the  army  of,  in  the  war  with  the 
Queen  of  Hungary,  xii.  247.  The  power  of  that  nation 
in  America,  1756,  ii.  312.  The  polity  of  that  nation, 
314.  Their  advance  to  power,  317.  First  turns  its 
thoughts  to  traOick,  318.  Sends  a  colony  to  Canada,  318. 
Perceives  the  advantage  of  commerce,  and  a  naval  force, 
S22.  Makes  encroachments  on  the  back  settlements  of 
the  English  in  America,  331.  Causes  of  the  superiority 
of  French  officers  to  the  English,  332. 

Fraud,  those  ])ersons  who  are  most  addicted  to  it,  generally 
the  most  suspicious,  iv.  369. 

Freeholder,  account  of  that  periodical  publication,  x.  88. 

Free  Masonr}j  allowed  in  Prussia,  xii.  220. 

French,  just  to  the  memory  of  learned  men,  by  writing  their 
lives,  ix.  ^67. 

French  Prisqiiers  of  War,  Introduction  to  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Committee  appointed  to  manage  the  Contributions 
begun  at  London,  Dec.  18,"  1758,  for  clothing  them,  ii. 
380,  iilxamination  of  the  arguments  used  against  this  c ha- 
rity,  381. 

Friend,  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  faithful  and  able  one,  iv. 
l&J .  The  essential  ingredients  of  that  amiable  character, 
J67.  Thoughtsonthelossof  a,  vii.  135.    Poem  to  a,  i. 264. 

Friendship,  the  progress  of  the  atyatement  of,  xi.  84.  Th^ 
iirmest  too  often  dissolved  by  openness  and  sincerity,  iv* 
234.     The  qaalities  requisite  to  form  ai^d  «ftt«k\AVi\x  *v\v  ^^"X  > 
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▼i.  109.  Envy  knd  flattery  most  injurious  to  its  interrsl*^ 
iv.  368.  Ksteem  and  love  essential  to  its  composition, 
369.  Virtue  its  most  lasting  support,  369.  The  most  rom- 
nion  obstructions  to  it,  870,  37 1.  The  measures  necessary 
to  maintain  and  continue  it,  y.  167.  The  partialities  with 
Mhich  it  is  often  attended,  169.  Characterized,  vii.  14. 
Accidents  to  which  it  is  liable,  74.  Absence,  interest, 
ambition,  disputes  begim  in  jest,  &c.  75. 

JFro/iV/r,  Mr.  his  character,  as  exhibiting  a  striking speci' 
menofvanitv,  iv.  852.  ^ 

Frvga'iiyy  the  excellence  of  it,  iv.  329.  Sophron's  letter  Id 
rocomraendation  of  it,  326.  Cautions  and  rules  for  di- 
recting the  practice  of  it,  331.  ■ 

Fruition,  the  limits  of  it  fixed  by  immoveable  boundaries^ 
vi.  187. 

Tugitive  Pieces,  their  origin  and  importance,  ii.  211. 

Fungosa,  his  addresses  to  Tranquilla  described,  v.  285. 

Furia,  her  character,  iv.  106. 

Future  State,  Sir  T.  Browne's  account  of  the  belief  of  thfr 
antients,  xii.  283. 

Futurity,  the  prospects  of  H  fitted  to  influence  and  regulate 
cur  ptesent  conduct,  iv-8.  Anxiety  about  it  censi?red,  169. 
S38.  ^3.    The  folly  of  building  our  hopes  upon  it,  \i.  311. 

G. 

^fiJBJilEtr  hfs  dre5s  described,  ix.  51. 

Oaniiiii:,  Cleora's  letter  coi\cerning  it,  iv.  85.  89.  Its  per- 
nicious efiects,  89.  Destructive  of  the  peace,  harraonv, 
and  pl(  asures  of  domestic  life,  90. 

Garret, ^thc  advantages  of  it  for  contemplation  and  improve- 
ment, V.  270.  Subservient  to  gaiety  and  sprightline??, 
271.  The  history  and  antiquities  of  several  inhabitauli 
of  a,  vi.  105,  106. 

iinrth.  Sir  Hauiuci,  his  life,  x.  48.  Descended  from  a  f a*- 
milv  ill  Yorkshire,  48.  Student  at  Cambridge,  48.  Ad- 
mitted F''llow  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  London, 
Ju'y  26,  169i?,  48.  Writes  the  Dispensary,  a  Poem,  bO. 
>Jpokc  the  ilarveian  Oration,  1697,  51.  *  Censor  of  the 


and  that  cf  his  worfci?,  52. 

C^j/,  John,  his  life,  x.  209.     Born  In  Devonshire,  in  1688, 

2U9.     Ldv\ra\ed  wnder  xMr.  Luck,  209.     Apprentice  to  a 

$ilk  IsKrcts  \u  V.Q\i<io^.x  *A^»   ^^<tx«i<.w:Y  to  the  Dwhc^ 
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^:  Monmouth,  210.  Inscribes  his  first  publication  to 
Pope,  210.  Secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Sli. 
Dedicates  his  Shepherd's  Week  to  Bolinftbroke,  211. 
Pope  and  Arbuthuot  supposed  to  have  assisted  him  in 

•  writing  Three  Hours  after  Marriage,  512.  Gained  1000^. 
by  publishing  his  Poems,  213.  Became  possessed  of  the 
value  of  20,000/.  in  the  South  Sea  Stock,  which  he  lost, 
21.S.  Appointed  Gentleman  Usher  to  the  Princess  Louisa, 
which  he  refuses,  and  is  afterwards  neglected  by  the 
Court,  214.  Pope's  account  of  the  origin  and  success  of 
the  Beggar's  Opera,  214.  His  Polly  prohibited  by  the 
-  Lord  Chamberlain,  216.  Patronized  by  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Queensberry,  246.  Died  Dec.  4,  1732,  and 
buried  in  >Vestminster'^abbey,  245.  His  character,  246w 
Account  of  his  works,  247. 

Gelaleddin^  of  Bassora,  the  story  of,  vii.  244. 

Gehsimus^  his  character,  vi.  193. 

Gelidusy  his  character,  iv.  140. 

Generosa^  her  complaint  of  want  of  attention  to  enquiries 
made  by  w^men,  v.  327. 

Geniusj  true,  what,  ix.  2.  The  expediency  and  importance 
of  consulting  it,  in  chnsing  our  station  in  life,  iv.  114,  115. 
V.  264. 

Gentle^  Miss,  her  history,  vii.  322. 

Gentle,  Phil,  his  story,  vii.  274. 

Gentleman's  Magazine,  acknowledgment  to  the  a^ithor  of 
the,  viii.  4.     History  of  that  publication,  xii.  215. 

George,  Fort,  account  of,  viii.  208. 

Germany,  Emperor  of,  account  of  the  confusions  occasioned 
by  his  death,  1740,  xii.  222.     The  Elector  of  Bavaria 
'invested  with  the  Imperial  dignity,  234.     State  of  the 
war  between  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  Queen  of  Hun- 
gary, in  defence  of  the  election,  248. 

Ginger,  Dehora,  (wife  of  a  city  wit),  her  complaint,  vii,  153. 

Glasgotc,  account  of,  viii.  361.  Account  of  the  University,  862. 

Glenelg,acco\mtof,  viii.  233.  Bad  accommodations  there,  233. 

Glensheals,  account  of  the  valley  of,  viii.  225. 

Glutto9{y,  'the  indulgence  of  this  vice  freely  censured,  vi. 
324,  325.  ^ 

Qod,  frequent  reflections  on  his  wisdom  and  goodness,  the 
chief  security  against  the  anguish  of  impatience,  iv.  100. 
His  placability,  an  essential  principleof  all  religion,  v.  227. 

Godliness,  defined,  vii.  291. 

Qold,  the  general  ill  efiects  of,  i.  157.  Not  so  valuable  as 
iron  for  the  use  of  man,  vii.  120.  Necessaries  of  life 
plentiful  as  iron,  superfluities  scarce  as  gold.  V'lQ. 

Goldsmith,  Oliver,  character  ot\  as  a  wntet,  x.  ^. 

8  S  2  Ooo^ 
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Good  Company^  mischiefs  of,  vii.  172.     Different  defiqjtioos 

of,  172. 

Good  Hopey  Cape  ofy  first  discovered  by  the  Portuguese, 
1487,  ii.  254, 

Good  Nature  and  affability,  the  extensive  influence  of  these 
amiable  qualities,  vi.  2. 

Good-natured  Man^  Prolofjuie  to,  i.  262. 

Goodtfis^  the  effect  of  evil,  vii.  290.     Female,  too  easily 
vanquished,  iv.  402, 

Good  Sense^  characterized,  xi.  144. 

Good  sort  of  Woman^  characterized,  vii.  322, 

Government^  on  the  imperfections  and  abuses  of,  viii.  53, 
The  difficulty  of  preventing  oppressions,  iii.  309. 

Granville,  Greenville^  ov  Grenville,  George^  his  life,  x.  221, 
Born  about  1667,  221.  Educated  at  Cambridge,  221. 
True  to  the  King  and  Church,  222.  Letter  to  his  father, 
requesting  leave  to  enter  into  the  service  of  James  1 1 .  *)2?, 
Lived  retired  during  the  reign  of  William  111.  224. 
Member  of  Parliament  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  2?5. 
Secretary  at  War,  1710,  226,  Created  Lord  LansdoT*Ti, 
1712,  226.  Comptroller  of  the  Household  and  Privy 
Counsellor,  1712, 226.  Treasurer  of  the  Household,  1713, 
226.  At  the  accession  of  Geo.  I.  lost  his  places,  and  soon 
after  sent  to  the  Tower,  but  released,  226.  Writes  in 
defence  of  Gen.  Monk  and  Sir  R.  Greenville,  227.  Pub- 
lished a  splendid  edition  of  his  l^orks,  1732,  227.  I)i»'d 
Jan.  30,  1735,  227.  His  character,  228.  His  work? 
characterized,  228. 

Gratitude,  the  effects  of  resentment  more  certain  than,  x.  2fl3. 

Gray,  Thomas,   his  life,  xi.  315.     Son  of  a   Scrivciifr  of 
liOndon,  born  1716,  315,     Educated  at  Eton,  and  cntfred 
at  Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  315.     Travels  through  France 
into  Italy,  'with  Mr.  Horace  Walpole,  315,     They  quar- 
rel at  Florence,  and  finish  their  travels  separately,  S\6. 
Kotires  to  Cambridge,  where  he  becomes  JJatrhelor  ot* 
Civil  Law,  310.     Loses  his  friend  Mr.  W  ci^t,  316.    Ap- 
plies seriously  to  poetry,  1742,  317.     Intended  to  eMcl 
in  Latin  poetry,  317.     Removes  to  Pembroke  Hall,  .'Jif. 
Several   of  his  piec^s  published  a\  ith    lient ley's  Deii^rs 
1753,   318.     Ket'uscs  the  place  of    Poet   Laureat,  Sli^. 
Asks  for  the  place  of  Professor  of  Modern  Historv,  but  is 
refused,  319.     I'aKes  a  journey  into  Scotland,  I7()j,  ^J^- 
Is  aj)pointed  Professor  of  History,  319.     Visits  ^V^•^t- 
nioreland  and  Cumberland,  1769,  319.     Died  1771,  S]9. 
Jfis  character  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Temple,  320.    Addili""' 
by  Mr.  Mii^on,  \i'i\.    \V\^  ».ccouiit  of  Lord  Shaftesbors 
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ritain,  observations  on  the  affairs  of^  1756,  li,  300. 
luction  to  the  political  state  of,  1756,  812.  The 
it  system  took  its  rise  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Sl^. 
of,  at  the  death  of  Elizabeth^  315.  The  critical 
■if  the  Union,  315.  State  of,  under  James  I.  316. 
of,  under  Charles  I.  317.  State  of,  under  Crom- 
319.  State  of,  under  Charles  II.  322.  State  of, 
James  II.  325.  State  of,  under  William  and  Mary, 
State  of,  under  Anne,  3i7. 
!ty  disquisition  upon,  iii.  359. 
egan  to  be  studied  in  England,  about  1530,  xii.  296« 

Mr.  convicted  with  Savage  of  the  murder  of  James 
ir,  X.  269. 

'e,  George,     ^e^  Granville^ 

f,  or  the  Old  Man  with  the  Long  Beard,  account  of, 
01. 

'.  observations  on  his  notes  on  Shalcspeare,  ii,  158* 
[imoderale,  ai<suaged  by  the  contemplation  of  our 
?ntl,  iv.  96.     On  the  transient  impressions  of,  317. 
rt  duration,  in  the  decline  of  life,  iii.  297.     Time 
>t  remedy  for,  384. 
,  in  Col,  account  of,  viii.  318. 
!,  account  of  that  periodical  publication,  x.  85.    . 
(,  (Cowley's  Comedy  of),  first  published  without 
iisent  of  the  author,  ix.  4.     Altered  to  Cutter  6f 
n-strect,^  12.     Character  of  that  Comedy,  13. 
la,  their  duty  in  preventing  the  improper  marriaga 
r  wards,  xi.  62, 
i,  his  criminal  indulgence  to  excessive  feeding  ex- 

vi.  324.  ^ 

H. 

S,  their  uncomiiion  influences  and  effects,  v.  39, 
King  of  Lapland,  his  history,  vii.  310. 

Miiithetc,  his  prudept  concern  for  securing  the  re- 
•n  of  virtue,  iv^  82.  The  mutilation  which  his 
>f  the  Crown  suffered,  vii.  213. 

Charles  Montague,  Earl  of ,  his  life,  x.  38.  Bom 
*ton  in  Northamptonshire,  April  16,  ^661,  88> 
l^fcholar  at  Wojitmin^er,  S3.  Solicited  to  be  re- 
to  Cambridge,  on  ficcount  of  his  friendship  with 
jpncy,  38.  Joined  Prior  in  the  City  Mouse  and 
y  Mouse,  39.  Signed  the  invitation  to  the  Prjnce 
nge,  .and  sat  in  the  Convention,  39.  Mardcd  the 
ss  Dow  ager  of  Manchester,  39.  Chancellor  of  the 
jucr,  1694,  40.  Completed  a  re-coinage,  40, 
Led  the^cD^eral  Fund,  aud  raisjcd  the  credit  of  the 
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'  JRxcbeqner,  40.  Impeached  by  the  Commons,  but  th« 
articles  were  dismissed  by  the  Lords,  40.  Dismissed  from 
the  Counril  by  Queen  Amie,  40.  Agaip  attacked  by  the 
Commojns,  and  protected  by  the  Lords,  40.  Negociated 
the  Union  with  Scotland,  41.  Appointed  one  of  the  Re- 
gents at  the  death  of  the  Queen,  41.  Created  Karl  of 
Halifax,  by  Geo.  I.  41.  Flattered  by  all  the  poets  of 
the  time,  except  Swift  and  Pope,  41.  F.ed  -with  I)edi«« 
cations,  and  no  Dedicator  went  unrewarded,  41.  Rather 
a  pretender  to  taste  than  really  possessed  of  it,  xi.  40. 
Story  of  Pope*s  reading  his  translation  of  the  Iliad  to  liim,40. 

Harriet^  the  Indian,  the  moderation  and  modesty  of  his  de- 
sires, iv.  224. 

— — ,  the  poet,  his  ingratitude,  vi,  247. 

Hammond,  Dr,  Henrys  his  dispute  with  Cheynel  in  defence 
pf  the  Practical  Catechism,  xii.  194. 

— — — ,  Jamesy  his  life,  x.  241.  Born  about  1710,  and 
educated  at  Westminster,  242.  Equerry  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  242.  A  companion  of  Cohham,  Lyttelton,  and 
Chesterfield,  242.  Member  of  Parliament  for  Truro,  242. 
Died  in  June,  1742,  242.  The  preface  to  his  elegies, 
written  by  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  243, 

JIamlet,  observations  on  Shakespear^s  tragedy  of,  ii.  196. 

JIanmer,  Sir  ThomtUy  observations  on  his  edition  of  Shak- 
speare's  Works,  x.  153.  Epitaphium,  i.  271.  Epitaph 
paraphrased  by  Dr.  Johnson,  273. 

Ildnwai/,  Jonas,  Review  of  his  Eight  Days  Journey  from 
Portsmouth  to  Kingston  upon  Thames,  with  an  Essay  on 
Tea,  ii.  348.  Reply  to  a  Paper  of  bis  in  the  Gazetteer 
of  May  26,  1757,  362. 

Happiness,  not  promoted  by  fortune,  rank,  or  capacity,  i. 
248.  Our  indulging  chimerical  wishes  of  it,  often  pro- 
ductive of  great  disappointment,  iv,  21.  W  hen  dependant 
upon  external  circumstances,  precarious  and  delusive,  '29. 
Chimerical  provision  for  it  exploded,  31,  32.  Of  man- 
kind dependant  not  upon  opinion,  but  on  practice,  155. 
The  insuiliriency  of  sensual  pleasures  to  procure  it,  311. 
The  folly  of  rei)ining  at  it  in  others,  362.  The  anxieties 
by  which  it  is  often  disturbed  in  females,  v.  313.  Ti»e 
fruition  of  it  dependant  on  our  own  sensations,  vi.  51. 
The  highest  we  can  enjoy  in  this  life  derived  from  self- 
approbation,  and  the  applauses  of  conscience,  5','.  The 
methods  by  which  it  may  be  often  destroyed,  177.  Dis- 
tant and  lasting,  secured  only  by  the  forl)carance  of  pre- 
seiit  gradfi cations,  188.  Human  schemes  of  promoting  it 
visionary  and  delusive,  305.   328.     The  general  pursuit 

of  it  at  a  dVstaoee^  iii.  159.    To  be  acquired  only  b\  in- 
dustry, 
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dustry,  160.  The  folly  of  a  tradesman  seeking  it  In  niral 
retirement,  214.  The  folly  of  beholding  it  at  a  distance, 
227.  How  advanced  by  comparison  with  misery,  234, 
Not  to  be  found  in  idleness,  235.  Generally  found  in  la-» 
bours  of  great  and  laudable  undertakings,  235.  The  hap- 
piest man  who  is  in  want  of  the  fewest  things,  243.  The 
false  pursuit  of  censured,  245.  The  uncertainty  »f,  2i3, 
No  man  to  be  concluded  happy  before  he  dies,  249. 
Enquiry  into  the  value  and  importance  of,  viii.  35.  Not 
well  enjoyed  without  a  knowledge  of  the  miseries  of  lifr, 
iii.  295,  Enquiry  into,  321.  Not  to  be  found  in  the 
company  of  young  men  of  spirit  and  gaiety,  337.  Not  in 
pastoral  life,  341,  Not  in  the  greatest  prosperity,  843, 
Not  in  a  state  of  solitude,  345.  Not  in  living  according 
to  nature,  348.  Not  in  hi^  stations,  352.  Not  in  pri- 
vate life,  356,  Not  often  found  between  parents  and 
children,  357.     Not  in  the  single  life,  358. 

flarcourty  Hon,  SimoUy  Pope's  Kpitaph  on  him,  with  the 
Visitor's  criticisms  on  it,  xi.  179, 

Hard  Words,  on  the  use  of,  vii.  228, 

Harley^  Lord,  character  as  a  minister,  xi,  10, 

Harhian  Library,  account  of  it,  ii,  200.  Fhin  of  the  Ca- 
talogue, 200.  General  use  of  Catalo}»ues,  202.  The  care 
and  expence  with  which  this  collection  was  made,  204« 
GenersU  idea  of  the  contents,  204. 

fJarlsian  Miscellany,  introduction  to  that  work,  ii.  211. 

Harmony,  the  end  of  poetical  measures,  v.  109. 

Harmony  and  Triendahip,  by  what  methods  maintained  and 
secured,  vi,  102. 

Hawkestcorth,  Dr.  Inscription  written  by  him,  and  put  up 
at  Rugby,  to  the  memory  of  Joseph  Cave  and  his  two 
Sons,  xii.  207. 

Hawlcins,  Capt,  John,  his  unfortunate  expedition  to  Mexico, 
xii.  62. 

Hawkinses  Maiden  Land.     See  Falkland  Islands. 

[.Health,  the  necessity  of  it  to  the  duties  and  pleasures  of  life, 

r.,  iv.  278.  The  folly  and  wickedness  of  squandering  it,  27^. 
The  anxious  care  of  it  in  the  valetudinarian,  vain  and 
ridiculous,  278.  The  disadvantages  attending  the  loss  of 
it,  278.  The  power  of  it  in  exalting  the  happiness  of  life, 
279.  Neglected  by  the  votaries  of  buejiRess  and  the  fol- 
lowers of  pleasure,  280.  By  what  methods  to  be  pre- 
served, V.  238. 

Jlearne,  Mr.  Thomas,  the  antiquary,  his  just  reflections  oq 
the  fragility  of  human  life,  v.  4. 

fleartless,  Feggy,  a  young  lady  just  married,  her  com- 
olaint  of  living  in  ^  second  floor,  whep  she  came  to 
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•  Louden,  beca\iso  Mr.  Quick  found  objections  to.  all  otber 
lod|ings,  vii.  iiiSO. 

Hebrides,  Johnson's  Journey  to,  viii.  205.  Set  off  from 
Edinburgh,  Aug.  18,  1773,  184.  Account  of  Inch  Keith, 
185.  Account  of  St.  Andrew's,  186.  Account  of  Abcr- 
brothick,  191.    Account  of  Montrose,  193.     Account  of 

•  Aberdeen,  195.     Account  of  Slane's  Castle,  and  the  Bul- 
ler  of  Buchan,  200.    Account  of  Bantf,  ^03.    Account 
of  Elgin,  205.     Account  of  Fores,    Calder,   and  Fort 
George,  •ii:07.     Account  of  Inverness,  209.     Account  of 
Lough  Ness,  211,     Account  of  the  Fall  of  F»ers,  216. 
Account  of  Fort  Augustus,  217.     Account  of  Anoch,  218. 
Account  of  Glensheals,  225.     Account  of  the  HigblaDdii, 
227 .     Account  of  Gienelg,  233.     Account  of  Sky  and  Ar- 
midel,    234.      Account    of  Coriatachan,  in    Sky»  238. 
Account  of  the  Island  of  Raasay,  245.     Account  of  Duo- 
Tpgan,   254.      Account  of  Ulinish,    200.      Account  of 
Talisker,  in  Sky,  264.     Account  of  Ostig,  in  Sky,  267. 
Account  of  the  Island  of  Col',  316.     Account  of  Grissi- 
pol,   in   Col,  318.     Account  of  the  Isle   of  Mull,  335. 
Account  of  the  ls}e  of  Ulva,  340.     Account  of  lucli 
Keneth,  341.     Account  of  IcolmkiU,  348.     Account  of 
Lochbuy,  357,    Account  of  Inverary ,  3^.     Account  uf 

•  Glasgow,  361. 

Heedful  Sophia,  her  history,  vii.  316. 

Henry  II.  Story  of  the  publication   of  his  life,    b>   Lord 

Lyttelton,  xi.  333. 
Jlenry  IV.  observations  on  Shakspeare's  play  of,  ii.  181, 
Henry  V.  observations  on  Shakspeare's  play  of,  ii.  lfi.3. 
Henry  VI.  observations  on  Shakspeare's  j)hi\  of,  ii.  Ib'i. 
Henry  VIJI,  observations  on  Shakspeare  s  play  of,  ii.  i^"' 
Henry  King  of  France,  observations  on  the  epitaph  on  his 

heart,  ii.  295. 
Hercules,  his  death  cannot  well  be  p.iinted,  vii.  148. 
Hermeiicus,  his  secret  for  detectiugiiirontinenco,  vi.293. 
Hermity  history  of  an,  iii.  345.     Ilis  directions  for  c«oice 

of  life,  346. 
Hertford,  Countess  of,  obtains  Savage's   pardon    for  the 

murder  of  Sinclair,  x.  275. 
Hesiod,  his  distribution  ofmankind  into  three  classes,  iv.SdS. 
Hesitation,  the  ellcct  of  indolence   and  divided  atleniioDj 

V.  369. 
Hickman,  Miss,    Verses  to  her,  playing  on   the  SpinDCt, 

i.  275. 
Highlands  gf  Scotland,  account  of,  viii,  227.     Monntainon* 

countries  commonly  contain  the  oldest  inhabitants,  ^'i- 

A  robber  altered  Irpai  jiutice,  any  man  of  tiie  fiiuii«? 
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rlan  might  b^  taken  in  his  place,  229.  Used  to  hare  the 
execution  of  the  laws  among  themselves,  230.  Their 
lairds  supported  their  claims  in  the  field,  to  make  trea- 
ties, and  form  alliances,  231.  Origin  of  clans,  232. 
Great  improvement  in  their  manners,  2*14. 

HiffhJandersy  civility  a  part  of  their  national  character, 
viii.SlI.  One  of  their  huts  described,  214.  Chieflv  ac- 
quire the  English  language  from  the  army  or  navy,  219. 
The  most  savage  clans  live  next  the  Lowlands,  219. 
Raising  of  rents  one  of  the  means  of  driving  them  to  emi- 
gration, 220.  Definition  of  whom  are  intended  by  that 
name,  235.  Uncertainty  of  the  information  received 
from  them,  236.  The  plaid  rarely  worn  in  the  islands, 
237.  Unwillingness  of  the  Highlanders  to  lay  aside  the 
plaid,  237.  The  law  which  deprived  them  of  arms  con- 
sidered, 282.  State  of  Justice  there  considered,  284. 
Causes  of  their  emigration  considered,  287.  Their  habi- 
tations described,  293.  Their  food,  295.  Their  bag- 
pipes and  piper,  296.  Their  schools,  297.  Their  reli- 
gion, 298.  Their  superstition  much  abated,  301.  Ac- 
count of  their  bards,  306.  Their  domestickspaid  by  par- 
ticular pieces  of  beef,  308.  Their  arms,  309.  Their 
funerals,  310. 

tlill^-^Jaron^  a  friend  to  Savage,  x.  264.  Corrects  Savage'i 
tragedy  of  Sir  T.  Overbury,  and  writes  the  Prologue  and 
Kpilogue,  264.  Encourages  a  Volume  of  Savage's  Mis- 
(cellany  of  Poems  by  publishing  his  story  in  the  Plain 
Dealer,  and  by  which  seventy  guineas  were  left  for  hiiy 
in  a  f*P^v  days,  266. 

^lints^  the  folly  of  giving  orders  to  servants  by  hints, 
vii.  150. 

lippocraiesy  Sir  R.  Blackmore*s  c^ure  of  his  Aphorisms, 

X.  194. 

tlriutusy  his  character,  vi.  184. 

listonjy  the  writers  of  it  ot'tei\  chargeable  with  the  depra- 
vation of  mankind,  v.  49,  The  difficulty  *6f  writing  a 
good  one,  302.  Enj;land  remarkably  barren  of  historical 
genius,  303.  Not  to  be  written  in  the  style  of  poetrj',  vii. 
258.  Prcsijps  on  the  mipd  with  the  weight  of  truth,  275. 
fiot  so  useful  to  make  a  man  wise  as  biography,  275. 
Many  of  the  relations  of  historians  would  pot  be  credited 
unless  well  authenticated,  284. 

logtirlhy  W,  Epitaph  for  him,  i.  282. 

totner,  the  Iliad  translated  by  Broome,  Ozell,  and  Oldis- 
worth,  xi.  43.  A  play  formed  from  the  Iliad  by  Pope, 
w' hen  at  school,  xi.  50.  A  translation  of  the  Iliad  pro- 
posed to  be  published  by  subscription^  by  Pope,  68,    His- 
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♦ory  of  the  notes,  72.  His  life  written  by  Parnell,  7?. 
6j»4  copies  subscribed  for^  and  the  money  received  by 
Pope,  5320/,  4».  73..  History  of  Pope's  translation  of  the 
Iliad,  73.  Extracts  from  the  first  translation,  75.  Pro- 
posals published  by  Pope  for  a  translation  of  the  Odyssey^ 
02.  Pope's  translation  in  the  British  Museum,  93.  The 
translation  completed  in.  1725,  94^  819  copies  subscribed 
for,  9^,  The  trtanslation  criticised  by  Spence,  94-,  Pope'i 
translation  of  the  Iliad  considered,  160.  Observations 
on  tlie  notes,  163.  Pope's  translation  of  the  Ody5sey  con- 
sidered, 163.  Remarks  on  the  propriety  of  his  versifica- 
tion, v.  121,  122.  134,  135.  ^Vhy  reckoned  inferiorto 
Virgil,  by  Scaliger,  130. 

Honours,  transitory,  Cicero's  reflections  upon  them,  v.  276, 

JJoptj  described  by  Cowley,  ix.  32.  The  strong  influence  of 
it  upon  our  resolutions  and  actions,  iv.  8.  Of  remote  ad- 
vantages should  be  indulged  with  caution,  as  it  often  viti- 
ates the  human  understanding,  10,11.  Frequently  atten- 
ded, with  discontent,  and  impatience,  24.  Fallaciooi 
and  alHictive,  necessary  in  some  degree  in  every  condi- 
tion of  life,  382.  386.  The  rational  advantages  of  it  ac- 
quired by  wisdom  and  fortitude,  386.  The  visionary'  and 
delusive  amusements  of  it  subside  in  age  and  want,  387. 
It  ought  to  be  cherished  when  it  operates  as  an  excite- 
ment of  industry,  v.  269.  It  predominates  amidst  fre- 
quent disappointments,  vii.  262.  In  what  respect  the 
chief  happiness  of  man,  vi.  312.  Its  frustration  less 
dreadful  than  its  extinction,  vii.  191. 

Jlornce,  remarks  on  srveral  pa^6ages  of,  iii.  141.  Lib.  i?. 
Ode  vii.  translated,  i.  2T6. 

Jlorses.,  account  of  those  in  the  Island  of  Sky,  viii.  272. 
In  the  island  of  liarra  not  more  than  26  in.  in  height, 323. 

Jlorse  Jiadngy  the  folly  of,  iii.  134. 

Jlospi'dl <  for  the  Siiky  the  use  unA  advantages  of,  vii.  13. 
Their  being  ma'de  permanent  recomniended,  13,  Danger 
from  the  competitions  between  dilTercnt  hck-pitals,  14. 

JHoicardy  Sir  Robert,  joins  Dryden  in  writing  the  IfKlian 
Queen,  ix.  283.  Hasa  controversy  with  Dryden  ou  dra- 
matic k  rh>me,  28 J,  285. 

Budlhras,  Part  1.  publislicd  1663.  Part  II.  1664.  Part 
III.  published  1678,  ix.  163.  The  idea  taken  from  \)o\\ 
Quixote,  167.  The  characters  compared,  lt>8.  Beii::; 
written  on  a  temporary  subject,  is  now  nearly  tor;,oiten, 
vii.  193. 

Jlu^fies^  John,  his  life,  x.  127.  IJorn  at  Marlbon»Uj:li,  in 
>Vi\lsVVvte,  Vi"\  •    ¥.CwLt'd.t«id  in  a  diase^itcr's  acadeni,\ » i^'* 
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le  skilled  rn  poetry  and  musick,  127.  Held  a  pH^ 
office  of  Ordnance,  127.  Translated  Fontenelle's 
^es  of  the  Dead,  and  added  two  new  ones,  which 
dicates  to  Lord  Wharton,  who  promised  t6 
le  for  him  in  Ireland,  129.  Assisted  in  the  Tatler, 
Iter,  and  Guardian,  129.  Made  Secretary  to  <he 
issi oners  of  Peace,  1717,  130.  Died  |in  1719-20, 
Account  of  his  works,  131.  ]^is  character,  ac- 
g    to    Swift  and  Pope,  181. 

ory  of  Burnet  and   Sprat,  respecting  the  practice 
Hning,  when  sermons  were  approved  of,  x,S6, 
Wishesy  the  Vanity  of,  in  Imitation  of  the  Tenth 
of  Juvenal,  i.  156. 

,  goody  the  peculiar  value  of  this  quality,  v,   7,  8, 
istny  considerations  on  that  character,  iii.  271. 
^,  Queen  of,  opposes  the  King  of  Prussia's  claim  on 
,  xii.  225.     Surrenders  half  of  Silesia  to  the  King 
ssin,  228.  Opposed  on  every  side,  prepares  for  resis- 
231.    500,000^.  voted  to  her  by  the  English  Pan* 
it,  235.     Makes  peace  with   the  King  of  Prussia^ 
rrcnders  the  remaining  half  of  Silesia  to  liim,  239. 
ediugs  against  the  asmy  of  France,  241. 
irabelta,  account  of  her,  x.  178. 
u.s,   his  account    of   the  disagreeable  qualities  af 
fidies,  V.  244.  249.  256.  262.     His  marriage   with 
iill:i,  and  the  happiness  connected  with  it,  vi.  134, 
teSf  examples  of,  enormous  and  disgusting,  ix.  25. 
lus,  account  of  his  treatment  by  his  relations,  vi.  43, 
'usy  his  reflections  upon  the  conveniences  and  ad- 
rs  of  a  garret,  v.  269.  275. 

j/,  not  always  to  be  charged  upon  such  as  are  zea- 
r  virtues  which  they  neglect  to  practise,  iv»  80* 
:in  it  differs  from  affectation,  119. 


1..  and  jr« 


C.i,  characterized,  ii.320. 
.  Kingy  a  remarkable  conversatkm  between  fiim 
e  Bishops  of  Dtirham  ahd  Winchester,  ix.  80Q. 
in  defence  of  Witchcraft,  ii.  63.     Characterized/ 

lercharacter,  rv.  107, 

ndof,  Account  of  and  of  the  inbabXUats^  xli.  ISTr 

f  account  of,,  iriii,  348i^ 
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JdleneiSy  its  fatal  effects,  v.    88.      Its    competition  witii 
pride,  vil.99.     Character  of  the  true  votaries  of,   100. 
Under  the  appearance  of  business,  ridiculed,  157. 

IdUr^  definition  of  an,  vii.  1.  The  peculiar  characteristick 
of  man,  2.  Has  no  rivals,  or  enemies,  3.  His  privileges 
to  form  schemes,  S»  Al Ivan's  inquisitive,  and  seldom  re- 
tentive, 3.  Naturally  censprious,  4.  May  sometimcK 
be  stimulated  to  vigour  and  activity,  4.  Invites  corres- 
pondents, 4.  Laments  his  not  having  received  any  essays, 
6.  A  genuine  one  described,  29.  Enemies  to  the  Idler, 
31.     J  ournal  of  a  genuine  one,  106.   His  farewell,  331. 

Idlers,  the  various  employment  of,  vil.  54.  Cruel  Idlers 
reprobated,  55. 

Jenyns,  SoamCi  review  of  his  free  Enquiry  into  the  Nature 
and  Origin  of  Evil,  viii.  22. 

Ignorance  of  onr selves,  the  source  of  most  errours  in  humao 
conduct,  iv,  140.  And  admiration,  their  mutual  and  re- 
ciprocal operation,  v.  23. 

Images,  how  the  same  images  strike  the  mind  in  a  similar 
manner, as  Spring,  Night,  Grove,  .&c.  iii.  225. 

Imagination,  the  danger  of  indulging  the  excursions  and 
amusements  of  it,  iii.  405.  v.  1(^. 

Imitation  of  othprs,  when  attended  with  servility,  highly 
censurable,  vi .  122. 

Imlac,  the  history  of,  iii.  308.  Son  of  a  merchant  at  Goi- 
ama,  308.  Receives  10,000  pieces  of  gold  of  his  father, 
for  the  purpose  of  trading,  310,  Resolves  on  travellinj 
instead  of  trading,  311.  Arrives  at  Surat,  and  is  plunder- 
ed by  his  servants  and  dependants,  313.  Arrives  at  Agra, 
the  capital  of  Indostan,  313.  Proceeds  through  Pei>ia 
and  Arabia,  314.  Becomes  a  poet,  316.  Residt»s  ihre* 
years  in  Palestine,  318.  Becomes  impatient  to  return  to 
his  native  country,  323.  His  disappointment  of  lindiii^ 
happiness,  on  his  return,  his  father  being  dead,  and  diviii- 
ed  his  estate  amongst  his  brothers,  they  left  the  count^^. 
and  he  found  hardly  a  person  who  knew  him,  324.  li>» 
retreat  to  the  happy  valley,  324.  Leaves  the  happy  val- 
ley with  Rasselas  andNekayah,  331. 

Impatience  of  Studt^,  the  mental  disease  of  the  present  jeuc- 
ratioii,  vi.  70. 

Impeiia,  her  ambition  and  pride,  v.  261. 

Inck  Keith,  island  of,  account  of,  viii.  185. 

Inch  Kenneth,  account  of,  viii.  341.  Account  of  a  remark- 
able cave  there,  345. 

InconsiUency,  distinguished  from  diversity,  iii.  310. 

/Mcoutincnce,  VVvc  cttect  of  the  magnet  in  the  detection  of, 
V  i .  "^OO .    £k. ucWmc  Iq\  \)afc  ^OA^vSftYL  <j€  it  proposed ,  ^^• 
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dents  and  Presbyterians,  account  of  the  disputes  be- 
1  tbein  at  Oxford,  on  the  authority  of  n{inistert| 
9^. 

speech  of  an  Indian  on  the  European  encroach* 
y  vii.  265. 

of  Jmerica,  considerations  on  their  granting  their 
to  foreign  nations,  ii.  301.  The  English  and  French 
to  be  coDbidered  as  robbers  quarrelling  for  the  spoils 

on  the  coast  of  Brazily  their  method  of  taking  ot* 
?s,  xii.  103.     Account  of  thefo,  104. 
cr,  the  diiKculty  of  being  reformed  from  it,  vi.  79. 
y,  neccsbary,  as  \^e\\  as  genius,  to  acquire  an  emi* 

ill  literary  productions,  iv.   1-^6,147. 
tudt,  the  peculiar  hai>euess  aud  infamy  of  it,  vi.  43» 
'fleet  of  great  depravity  of'mind,  44. 
,  the  forgiveness  of  them  necessary  to  happines.«,  vi. 

When  easiest  to  be  practised,  222.  The  motives 
courage  it,  222. 

cc,  tlie  great  prerogative  of  this  excellent  quality, 
2.  .  . 

,  the  influence  of  it  upon  the  resolutions  and  actions 
;,  vi.  212.     A  destrover  of  friendship,  vii.  15. 
^,  account  of,  viii.  360. 

*>«,  account  of,  viii.  209.  Account  of  the  castle  of 
eth,  209. 

(7j/  must  be  caught  at  a  particular  point,  iii.  4. 
iiiif;,  observations  on  Shakespeare's  play  of,  ii.  180. 
:,  his  Tour  to  the  Western  Islands,  See  Hebrides^ 
t.  Dr.  life  of,  i.  1.  Is  presented  with  the  freedom  of 
iecn,  viii.  109.  Conceived  the  first  thoughts  of  the 
ley  to  the  Hebrides  whilst  renting  by  the  side  of  a  ri- 
1  the  Highland;s,  224.  His  opinion  of  the  authen- 
of  the  poems  of  O^sian,  313.  Select  letters  of,  from 
Piozzi  b  collection,  xii.  319.  Select  prayers  and 
ations,  441. 

!,  Mr,  (of  the  Lay  Moqastery),  his  character,  x.  187. 
,  Mrs.     See  Slttia, 
ccouiit  of,  viii.  348. 

jbeii,  iiiade  his  own  plots,  ix,  293. 
Mr.  as^i!^ts  Pope  in  the  notes  to  the  Iliad,  xi.  72. 
,  of  a  senior  fellow  of  a  college,  vii.^  10t>.     Of  % 
ir,  218. 

into  Devonshire,  exaggcratingly  related,  vii.  169. . 
,  may  date  its  riches  and  prosperity  ir4»m'the  pa- 
ge of  Dc^n  Swift,  xi.  32. 
y  traced; ,  i.   169. 
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Jrdn,  every  where  to  be  fdund,  Tii.  120.  More  ^alvablt 
for  the  use  of  man  than  gold,-  120.  Necessaries  of  life 
plentiful  as  iron,  superfluities  scarce  as  gold,  190. 

Julian  Fort.,  account  of  the  inhabitants  of,  xii.  108. 

Julius  Ctpsar,  observations  on  Shakspeare's tragedy  of,  ii.  188« 

Junius^  his  writings  characterised,  viii.  115. 

Junius  (the  Grammarian),  account  of  his  writings,  ii.  35. 

Justice,  the  measure  of  it  prescribed  to  us,  clear  and  com- 
prehensive, v.  56.  A  strict  regard  to  it  ought  to  regulate 
the  distributions  of  mercy,  57.  The  exercise  of  it  should 
be  softened  by  prudence  and  lenity,  250.  First  impelled 
by  injustice,  vii.  291.  State  of  the  administration  of,  ia 
the  Hebrides,  viii.  284. 

Juvenal^  Satire  III.  imitated,  in  London,  a  poem,  i.  143. 
Satire  X.  imitated,  in  the  Vanity  of  Human  \Vishcs,  i.  156. 

K. 

JCJIL,  account  of  that  plant,  viii.  209. 

Kelp^  account  of  the  manufacture  of,  in  Sky,  ylii.  271. 

King,  William^  his  life,  x.  27.     Born  in  London,  1663,  and 
allied  to  Clarendon,  27.     Scholar  at  Westminster,  and 
elected  to  Christ-Church,  27 .   Was  said  to  have  read  over 
and  made  his  remarks  on  more  than  22,000  books  and  MSS. 
before  he  was  of  eight  years  standing,  27.     Took  bis 
Master's  degree  as  Grand   Compounder,  27.     Admitted 
Advocate  at  Doctors'  Commons,  28.    Wrote  a  confutatioA 
of  Varilias's  Account  of  Wickliffe,  27.    Translates  several 
books  from  the  French,  28.     Answers  iVlolesworth's  Ac- 
count of  Denmark,  28.     Mingled  in  the  controversy  be- 
tween Boyle  and  Bentley,  28.    In  1699,  writes  A  Journey 
to  London,  28.     Satirizes  Sir  Hans  Sloane  in  the  Traji- 
sactiuneer,  28.     Signalizes  himself,  in  the  defence  of  the 
earl  of  Anglesea  against  his  lady,  29.     Made  Judge  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  Keeper  of  the  tiecordi^  in  Birmin^bain'i 
Tower,  tiO.     Unds  an  idle  and  thoughtless  friend  m  Up- 
ton, 29.     Returns  to   liOndon  in  1708,  29.     Account  of 
his  works,  29.     Made  Gazetteer,  which  he  soon  resigned^ 
30.     Died  on  Christmas-day,  1712,  rjO. 

Kings,    advantages  from  their  being  acquainted  with  thi 
lower  lines  of  life,  xii.  217. 

Kneller,  Sir  Godfrey,  Pope's  Epitaph  on  him,  with  the  Vi- 
sitor's criticisms,  xi,  184. 

Knolles,  Sir  Francis,  the  peculiar  excellence  of  his  History 
of  the  Turks,  v.  304. 

KnottltdgCf  \Xi>  greatest  importance,  when  useful  to  virtaeaud 
happiness,  \,  6\,    'I\ife  ^^^v\^  q€  acquiring  it  should  be 
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tol>8erTient  to^ome  nobler  principle,  187.  The  desire  of 
it,  in  many,  of  feeble  and  transient  influence,  vi.  189. 
The  failures  to  whicti  men  devoted  to  the  study  of  it  are 
peculiarly  exposed,  198,  The  difficulty  in  obtaining:  it, 
▼ii.  295.  The  folly  of  searching  for  it  in  foreign  lan- 
guages, and  neglecting  our  own,  296, 

Mnowledge  of  ourselves,  its  great  use  and  importance,  iv.  140, 
The  indiscretions  and  disadvantages  which  arise  from  the 
neglect  of  it,  140,  141.  Necessary  to  preserve  us  from 
crimes  as  well  as  follies,  161.  Promoted  by  scenes  of 
adversity,  165. 

Knowledgey  Tree  of^  metaphysically  described,  ix.  21  .r 

I- 

JLABOUR  and  Rest  the  parents  of  health  and  vigour,  iv, 

195,  The  necessity  of  it  considered,  viii.  S7. 
i.adies^  many  of  their  indiscretions  and  errors  arise  from  un- 
acquaintance  with  themselves,  iv,  143.  Some  of  their 
appropriate  virtues  related,  v.  153.  Several  of  their  de- 
|;rading  qualities  described  in  the  characters  of  Ferocula, 
Misothea,  and  Sophronia,  246.  The  folly  of  rendering 
themselves  cheap,  v,  158. 
JLady,  unjortunatey  on  whom  Pope  wrote  verses,  story  ofy 

xi.  61. 
Lairds,  in  Sky,  described,  viii.  276. 
Jjansdown,  Lord,     See  Granville^  George, 
Language,  a  plan  for  a  society  for  the  reformation  of,  formed 
by  the  Earl  of  Roscommon  assisted  by  Dryden,  ix.  188. 
The  plan  revived  by  Dr.  Swift,  188,     The  probable  con- 
sequences of  such  a  society,  189.     Remarks  on  the  purity 
and  propriety  of  it,  vi.  140.     The  progress  of  it,  vii.  206. 
The  impossibility  of  reducing  it  to  a  fixed  standard,  ii.  46, 
Refinement  in,  obtained  only  from  books,  viii.  311. 
Lasty  the  general  dread  of  the  last,  vii.  331.     Reflections  on 

the  use  to  be  made  of  the  last  of  any  human  action,  332. 
^atronia^  her  character,  vi.  209. 

Laud,  Abp.  dispute  between  him  aiid  Cheynel,  xii.  185. 
Lauder,  fVm,  Letterfroni,to Mr.  Douglas, byJohnson,  viii. 9. 
Laurence,  Th,  M.  D,  ad,  cum  filium  peregre  agentem  de- 

siderio  nimis  tristi  persequeretnr,  i.  297. 
Lay  Monastery,  account  of  a  periodical  paper  of  that  namc^ 

published  as  a  sequel  to  the  Spectator,  x.  186. 
Laziness,  commooly  associated  with  timidity,  v.  867. 
'Lear,  King,  observations  on  Shakspeare's  tragedy  of,  ii.  192. 
•  Learned  Men,  their  cbmplaints  of  ill-treatment  andtte^c^^V«:\ 
cocrii  examined^  v.  33.  The  neglect  af  some  octa»\«>^^^^l 

X  t  2  ^"s^^^^ 


'  iLh^ir  own  Incomisteiicy  of  coDdiict,  95.  Saeh  becoae  o1^ 
jecte  of  just  conteiDpt,  who  by  their  writings  ■edncoothnt 
to  V  ice,  38.  By  Tarlooi  actiont  exposed  to  contempt,  38S. 
Their  condeecemion  aadaftibHity  Murces  of  great  eiteest 
S^.    AdTABtagei  from  their  liying  in  sotietiei,  lH.  1ST. 

Learnings  Sir  R.  Blaclimore's  opinion  of,  z.  IM.  Epi- 
aenee  in,  not  to  he  obtain^  withottt  laVow^  iT.  12S. 
The  pomemion  of  applaase  on  that  acconnt,  a  precariooi 
temure,  123.  Its  ortcfa  and  excellence,  128*  Wherein 
it  diiers  from  Wit,  129.  The  matoal  adtBnt8|;es  Arom 
an  union  with  wit,  ISO.  The  proper  'business  of  yonlh, 
'V.  819.  Degraded  by  Womlscnoin  aad  indecent  diediea- 
tions,  S78.  Wherein  the  chief  art  consists,  388.  LitO" 
rary  eminence  not  to  be  acquired  firom  the  stndy  of  ImiqM* 
▼i.  73.  Advanced  by  adherinc  to  a  settled  plan,  Tii.  817. 
'Siraietimes  improred '  by  aeci£mt,  817.  OMtmctioas  to, 
30i.  Not  couincd  to  time  or  vlaee,  305.  The  adtan- 
la^of,  ill.  186,  187.  Fefsiurs  opinion  of,  188.'  His- 
tory of  a  man  of,  397. 

Xteatowetf  rendered  eief^uit  lyy  the  ttste  of  Shenstone,  y\.  84(« 

Xe««  iVatA,  in  coiy«nction  with  Dryden  wrote  the  Dalmof 
Guise  and  Oedipns,  Ix.  308.  / 

Legac^Uunter^  bis  character  represented,  t1.  878. 

Ijegendmrp  Taies^  Imilesqoe  on  the  modem  veraificaftioii  el« 
i.  280. 

Lenlulus,  his  history,  iii.  150. 

Jjetterny  characters iiotto  be  established  from  them,  xi.  138. 

iiCuiculttSf  his  character,  vi.  *i01. 

Ltevet,  Dr.  Hobert^  verses  on  his  deathi  i.  269. 

Liar  J  characterized,  iii.  128.  Lie  of  vanity  defined,  130. 
Ought  to  be  punishfed  at  the  whipping-post  or  in  the  pii- 
lorv,  133. 

JLiberalis^  the  wit,  some  account  of  the  disagreeable  treat- 
ment he  met  with,  vi.  116. 

Liberty  of  the  Pre&s^  reflections  on,  x.  282. 

Library^  of  the  Marischal  CoU^e,  Aberde^'n',  account  of, 
viii.  197. 

JAes^  once  uttered,  sallenly  supported,  x.  166. 

JL.'/e,  humaiiy  the  tediousncss  of  to  those  who  are  averse  to 
the  pleasures  of  solitude,  iv.  26.  The  shortness  and  un- 
certainty of  it  shoiijd  determine  us  to  moderate  our  pas- 
^sions  and  contract  our  desires,  101.  The  miseries  inci- 
dent to  it  designed  for  the  exercise  and  improvement  of 
virtue,  186.  Instinct  and  passion. the  first  springs  vai 
motives  of  action  in  it,  282.  Often  distressed  by  pew  de- 
sires and  avlil^cval  ^a&sions^  which  strongly  operate,  ani 
produce  avarice t  viaa)k\^^ «  ^xn^  «ssdcAV\»^^  2^.    The  maia 
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•f  it  composed  of  small  incidents,  389.    The  ^eat  erfl 

'  of  prudence  is  to  direct  some  of  its  principal  scenes,  390. 
The  shortness  of  it  not  duly  regarded,  v..  2.  The  fragi- 
lity of  it  not  duly  regarded,  4.  Exact  calculations  of 
the  value  of  it  more  use&il  in  traffick  than  in  morality,  4. 
The  duties  of  it  commensurate  to  its  duration,  5.  De- 
scribed under  the  similitude  of  the  ocean,  181.  The  nu- 
merous dangers  which  attend  our  passage  through  it,  183. 
The  gulph  of  intemperance  peculiarly  dangerous  and  fa- 
tal, 185.  The  numerous  blessings  of  it  to  be  esteemed  and 
improved  as  means  of  happiness,  237.  A  conviction  of 
the  shortness  of  it  should  repress  our  projects,  and  limit 
(Hir  expectations,  vi.  125,  Of  multitudes  compared  to  a 
lottery,  206.  The  general  plan  of  it  should  be  formed 
firom  reflection,  216.  On  the  uncertainty  of  it,  vii.  135. 
Compared  to  a  day  and  a  year,  141.  Plans  laid  down 
•eldom  put  in  practice,  exemplified  in  the  history  of 
Omar,  325.^  Possidippus's  account  of,  iii.  221.  Metro- 
dorus's  account  of,  222.  Succession  of  seasons  in,  as  re- 
presented by  Soarae  Jenyns,  viii.  38.  Theodore's  Vision 
on  the  progress  of  it,  ii.  408. 

£,2/(2,  choice  of  ^  observations  on,  iii.  336.  The  hermit's  di- 
rections, 346.' 

^Mjife-i  country  the  busy  scenes  of  it  described  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Lady  Bustle,  iv.  293. 

X#i/c,  fashionable^  or  modish,  disgraced  by  numerous  and 
detestable  follies,  v.  263. 

JLighty  the  poetical  propagation  of,  ix.  29> 

Linger^  Dick,  the  story  of,  vii.  67. 

/yz^t^ejtsness  characterized,  in  the  story  of  Dick  Linger,  vii .  67. 

iAterary  Property^  the  villany  of  piracy  in,  ix.  272.  Never 
iieard  of  but  in  England,  272.  Stupidity  the  surest  title 
to  an  author's  writings,  272. 

Uterature^  the  manufacturers  of  it,  account  of  their  cha- 
racters, vi.  27.  State  of,  in  Scotland,  from  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  viii.  210. 

Mjoboy  Father,  Preface  to  the  Trandation  of  his  Voyage  to 
Abyssinia,  ii.  285. 

Lochbuy,  account  of,^viii.  357. 

^of^y^  Lady,  her  character,  iv.  67. 

London  and  Bristol,  delineated  by  Savage,  x«  938.  Hap- 
piness of  the  great  on  their  return  to  London,  vii.  264. 
Happiness  of  virgins  going  there  to  try  their  fortunes,  262. 
Their  happiness" generally  ends  in  disappointment,  264.  A 
Poem,  in  imitation  of  the  Third  Satire  of  Juvenal,  i.  145. 

Isondon  Chronicle,  Preliminary  Discourse  to  it,  Jan.  1,  1757, 

ii.  229.    Plan  of  that  newspaper^  iSQ^ 

y  t  3  l»«n|^u4mU«.> 
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'Ldnguevillej  William^  some  account  of,  ix.  18?. 

Lottery,  the  life  of  multitudes  compared  to  it,  vi.  206.  Tlie 
passionate  and  ensnaring^  hopes  of  ^ain  by  them,  vti.  201, 
k02.  Most  commonly  visionary  and  fallacious,  203.  The 
imaginary  prospects  of  fortuitous  riches,  injurious  to 
trade,  and  the  sources  of  perpetual  delusion,  204,  2(£' 

Love,  metaphysically  descrii>ed,  ix.  23.     In  geographiral 

?oetry  compared  to  travels  through  various  countries,  23. 
)e8cribed  according  to  the  laws  of  augury,  24.  A  lover 
neither  dead  nor  iilive,  28.  A  lover's  heart,  a  ha»^ 
grcnado,  29.  A  mistress  beloved  is  fairer  in  idea  than  in 
reality,  29.  Meditations  of  a  lover,  31.  Described  by 
I>rydeu,  384.  Success  in  it  most  easily  obtained  by  ipt^i' 
rect  approaches,  iv.  3.  The  various  arts  of,  in  different 
3ges,  iii.  203.  The  universal  agent  of  the  stage,  except  in 
Shaikspeare,  ii.  120.  Man  inspired  to  honour  andgior/ 
by  it,  i.  250. 

Love  of  Ejcceitence,  natural,  iv.  9. 

Love'^s  Labour  Lost,  observations  on  Shakspeare's  comedy* 
ii.  176. 

Lovers  Riddle,  written  by  Cpwley,  when  at  school,  ix.  3. 

Lover  of  his  Country,  characterized,  viii.  129. 

Lough  Ness,  account  of,  viii.  211.  Twenty-four  miles  long} 
and  two  miles  broad,  212.    Reported  never  to  freeze,  2li 

Louisbourg,  the  English  and  French  account  of  the  capture 
of  it,  contrasted,  vii.  64. 

Lucau,  his  Pharsalia  translated  b\'  Christopher  Pitt,  before 
he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  xi.  190. 

Lucas  Family,  all  the  brothers  valiant,  all  the  sisters  vir- 
tuous, vii.  40. 

Lucia,  St.  Island  of ,  the  conduct  of  the  French  when  the 
Fni^Hsh  attempted  to  make  a  settlement  there,  ii.  30S. 

J.iicifcr,  dcscribt'd  by  Cowley,  ix.  47. 

Luxury,  united  with  indolence  produccth  the  most  pernicious 
eflects,  iv.  194.  The  veterans  of  it  strongly  addicted  to 
follies  and  excess  of  resentment  and  fury,  232.  its  fatal 
effects  exemplified  in  the  history  of  Hacho,  King  of  Lap- 
land, vii.  310. 

I^yce,  an  elderly  lady,  verses  to,  i.  268. 

Lycidas,  written  by  Milton,  in  1637,  ix.  79.  Character  of 
that  poem,  134, 

Lyttelton,  George  Lord,  his  life,  xi.  329.  Son  of  Sir  Tho- 
mas Lyttelton  of  llagley,  Worcestershire,  born  17^)P,  '^'^' 
Educated  at  Eton,  and  removed  to  Christ  Church,  i^- 
An  early  writer  both  in  verse  and  prose,  329.  Leavi 
Oxfor.i  I7^^8,  and  travels  through  France  ami  it  ilv,  330. 
Ah  opponent  in  parliament  to  Sir  Ii,  Walpolc,  i30.    !^e- 

crctary 
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•y  to  the  Prince  of  Wales »  330.  Introduces  Tkom- 
id  Mallet  into  the  suit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  330. 
of  the  Treasury,  1744,  331.  Writes  observations  on 
mversion  of  StI  Paul,  1747,  33).  His  father's  letter 
a  on  that  publication,  332.  Succeeds. his  father  to 
:Ie  of  Baronet,   1751,  332.     Becomes  Cofferer  and 

Counsellor  1754,  332.     Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 

1755,  332.  Travels  into  Wales,  332.  Patronises 
bald  Bower,  332.    Publishes  Dialogues  on  the  Dead, 

Created  Lord  Lyttelton,  333.  Story  ofthepubli- 
1  of  bis  Life  of  Henry  II.  333.     Account  of  his  last 

and  death,  1763,  by  his  physician,  334.  His  Epi- 
335.     His  poetical  works  characterized,  335. 

M, 

STH,  a  tragedy,  remarks  on  the  impropriety,  as 
s  ener|:y  of  its  diction,  vi.  141.  Observations  on 
peare's  tragedy,  ii.  60.  Account  of  the  castle  of, 
erncss,  viii.  209. 

lcl(fy  Earl  and  Countess  ofy  account  of  their  divorce, 
.  The  Countess  marries  Col.  Brett,  250.  Gives 
Savage,  260.  Disappointed  in  her  South-Sea  traf- 
60.  Continues  to  persecute  her  son,  262. 
7rf,  Sir  AtcxanAevy  account  of  his  house  at  Armidel, 
Isle  of  Sky,  viii.  234 .  The  tradition  of  one  of  his 
!cssors  burning  the  inhabitants  of  CuUoden  in  a 

^cf, /:/m^A,  account  of  his  conspiracy  against  bis  chief, 

>m  he  was  heir,  in  the  time  of  James  VI.  viii,  262. 

r)/z,  account  of  his  bouse  at  Coriatachan  in  Sky, 

39. 

of  Coly  account  of  himself  and  family,  viii.  316. 

Dr.  o/iliu//,  account  of  him  and  his  family,  viii.  337. 
,  Sir  Allan,  accomit  of  his  family,  viii.  342. 

Donald^  (heir  of  the  laird  of  Col),  spent  a  consi- 
c  time  in  Hertfordshire  and  Hampshire,  in  order 
aire  the  knowledge  of  agriculture,  viii.  265. 

account  of  that  happy  family,  proprietors  of  th« 
uf  Raasay,  viii.  245.  Account  of  that  fj^mily  and 
ouse  at  Dunvegan,  255. 

Col,  of  Talisker,  in  Sky,  account  of  bis  house  and 
,  viii.  26-1. 

'*^,  account  of  the  Clan  of,  viii.  340. 
account  of  that  Clan  iq  the  Highlands,  ylih  227. 
the  pretended  and  imaginary  influence  of  it,  vl« 
First  discovered  1299,  ii.  235. 
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MTnlkty  Davi^,  writes  part  of  the  pr'ologne  to  SopbonUt^a, 
xi.  197.     In  conjunction  with  Thomson  writes  tfaeMasipie 
of  Alfred,  200.     His  Ufe,  300.     Of  the  Clan  of  Mac- 
gregors,  his  father  took  the  name  of  Malloch,  300.    Ja- 
nitor of  the  High  School  at  Edinburgh,  300.     Tutor  to 
the  sons  of  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  300.     Travels  with  hb 
pupils,  and  on  his  return  to  London,  is  introduced  to  per* 
sons  of  the  highest  rank  and  character,  301.     Willian 
a:nd  Margaret,  his  first  production,  1724,  301.     His  other 
works,  301.    Changes  bis  name  to  Malle/,  302.    BeconMi 
acquainted  with  Pope,  302.     Writes  the  Life  of  Bacoo 
prefixed  to  his  works,   1750,  302.     Undertakes  the  Life 
of  iMarlborough,  303.     Under-sec retary  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  with  a  pension  of  200/.  a  year,  303.    In  con- 
junction with  Thomson  writes  the  Masque  of  Alfred,  30S« 
His  conversation  with  Garrick  on  introducing  his  name  la 
the  life  of  Marlborough,  303.     Duchess  of  Marlborough 
leaves  him  1000/.  303.     Leaves  no  historical  labours  be- 
hind hir.i,  304.     Mustapha  acled  at  Drury  Lane,  1759) 
304.     Sells  the  copy  of  Am>nta  and  Theodore  for  120& 
304.     Introduced  to  the  friendship  of  Lord  BoliugbrokC} 

304.  Lord  Bolingbrokc  leaves  him  his  work«,  3(M. 
Ma:>que  of  Britannia,  acted  in  1753,  305.  Elvira,  acted 
176J,  305.  Keeper  of  the  book  of  entries  for  ships  ii 
the  port  of  liOndon,  305.  Writes  a  letter  of  accuhatioa 
against  Admiral  i>;. n.^,  under  the  character  of  a  riali 
Man,  for  which  he  receives  a  pension,  305.     Died  ITlio, 

305.  Character  of  him  and  his  works,  305,  306. 
Man,  a  good  man,  a  telescope,  ix.  25.     All  he  has  to  do  if 

to  live  and  die,  HO.  Who  travels,  compared  with  his  wife 
who  stays  at  home,  33.  Characters  of  a  cheerful  and 
pensive  man,  136.  Lord  Rochester's  satire  criticised, 
lyi.  Diversified  by  various  tastes,  iv.  28.  In  the  dif- 
ferent classes  have  desires  and  pleasures  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, 398.  Their  desires  more  numerous  than  their  at- 
tainments, V,  194.  Hanged  under  the  two  classcii  of 
merely  animal  and  reasonable  beings,  vi.  191,  192.  These 
qualities  expressive  of  their  constitutional  and  habitual 
characters,  191,  192.  The  importance  of  every  oi»o  inlii* 
own  eyes,  vii.  39.  Most  men  struggle  fur  fauie,  39.  The 
dilliculty  of  getting  a  name,  .-J9.  Tiie  ncre?sity  of  hi* 
being  acquainted  with  hininelf,  8G.  The  diiiieults  of'ttfh 
enquiries,  87.  Jlis  desirts  inereasf^  ^\ith  ills  :ie«ii;i'i;itmSi 
06.  Money  and  time  tiie  heavie^^t  buitheas  of  hiV,  'J^« 
The  similar  condition  in  all  situations  of  lire,  VM.  lew 
opportunities  of  siiewiwg  great  powers,  IGti.     Tiic  r.t-.''s- 
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*ity  of  the  enquiry,  **  What  have  ye  done?"  287.  The 
characters  of  a  reading  man,  a  ready  man,  and  of  an 
exact  man,  considered,  iii,  186.  Kuquiry  how  far  he 
was  first  created  }\erfect,  viii.  51 .  Of  the  islands  of  8ky 
described,  274.  Different  ranks  of  there,  276,  Theo- 
ilore's  vision  on  the  progress  of  the  life  of,  ii.  408, 

Tan  and  Wifcy  on  disputes  between,  vii.  42. 

Tanna,  metaphysically  described,  ix.  21. 

fanuacripts,  tlie  propriety  of  placing  them  in  some  publick 
library,  vii.  213.  The  loss  of  knowledge,  by  the  loss  of 
old  libraries,  lamented,  215. 

farino,  metaphysical  poetry  borrowed  from  him,  ix.  20. 

farlborough,  Duke  of,  his  life  undertaken  by  Mallet,  xi, 
SOS.  The  old  Duchess  leaves  Mallet  1000/.  as  a  reward 
for  writing  the  life,  303.  At  Mallet's  death  he  left  no  his- 
torical labours,  304. 

Marlborough,  Henrietta,  Duchess  of,  her  partiality  for 
Congreve,  x.  174.  Congreve  leaves  her  10,000/.  174, 
Erects  a  monument  to  his  memory,  174. 

Marlborough,  Sarah,  Duchess  of,  celebrated  by  Pope  in 
his  characters  of  women,  under  the  character  of  Atossa, 
xi.  116.     Severe  reflections  on  her  conduct,  iy.  74. 

Marriage,  the  divorce  of  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Maccles- 
field by  the  Lords,  considered  as  a  bad  precedent,  x.  250, 
The  dictate  of  nature,  and  the  institution  of  Providence, 
W.  103.  General  observations  concerning  it,  202.  The 
fources  of  those  infelicilies  which  frequently  attend  that 
state,  104.  227.  Why  so  many  are  unsuitable,  262. 
Contracts  of  it  begun  in  fraud  end  in  disappointment,  263. 
The  athictions  incident  to  it  how  to  be  alleviated,  263. 
The  ofiicioQsness  of  some  in  promoting  them  censured,  v. 
^6.  The  folly  of  publishing  them  in  newspapers,  vii. 
40.  Praises  on  that  occasion  generally  fallacious,  41. 
Proposal  for  an  office  for  writing  matrimonial  panegy* 
ricks,  41.  Has  many  pains,  but  celibacy  no  pleasures, 
iii.  358.     On  the  happiness  and  unhappiness  of  that  state, 

Sd2.  Early  marriages  characterised,  365.  Misfortunes 
of  late  marriages,  366.   Early  marriages  best  pleased  with 

their  partners,  late  ones  with  their  children,'  367. 

'artin  (who  wrote  the  history  of  the  Hebrides),  account 'of 
him,  viii.  252. 

'arvei.  Will,  story  of  his  journey  into  Devonshire,  Tii. 
159. 

!ason,  Mr,  additions  to  Mr.  Temple's  character  of  Gray, 
xi.  320, 

lasqueradtSy  their  pemicious^iiifiueoce  and  effects,  iv.  57 « 
'  ^  Matt^'f 
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Matter^  considerations  on  the  hypothesis  of,  by  Sir   Isatf 

Newton,  ii.  343. 

Uay^  Thomas,  superior  both  to  Cowley  and  Milton  in  La- 
tin poetry,  ix.  12. 

Mucoid,  Miss,  her  observations  on  the  imprudent  condoct 
of  hep  mother,  iv.  316. 

Measure  for  Mcasurcy  obsenrations  on  Shakespeare's  coae- 
dy,  ii.  175. 

Mediocniyy  a  quality  essential  to  happiness  as  well  as  vir- 
tue, iv.  2^. 

Melanthia,  hef  character,  iv.  229, 

Melcombe,  Lord,  his  Tusculam  la  TrappCf  sent  to  Dt 
Young,  xi.  2m.     His  letter  to  Dr.  Young,  287. 

Melissa,  her  character,  v.  23.  Her  vanity  excited  by  aff- 
neral  veneration,  23.  By  an  unexpected  redaclioa  oi 
her  fortune  subject  to  various  mortifications,  27. 

Melissus,  his  character,  iv.  107. 

Memory,  the  peculiar  exercise  of  that  faculty  of  the  aiad, 
iv.  239,  Characterised,  vii.  143.  Collection  and  distribi- 
tion  the  two  offices  of,  144.  Collection  the  most  agrees: 
ble  part,  144.  Themistocles  wished  to  learn  thcf  aft  of 
forgetAiiness,  146.  Observations  on  the  improvement  of, 
235.  The  mother  of  the  Muses,  241.  The  necessity  e^ 
in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  242.  Nature  seldtfB 
sparing  iji  the  gifts  of,  242.  Few  examples  of  enormanif 
Wonderful,  and  gigantic  memory,  242.  Methods  of  im* 
proveraent,  '243, 

Menander,  st;)le  of,  clear  and  natural,  iii.  17.  Platarchf 
sentiment  upon,  21. 

Mercator,  his  history,  iii.  212. 

Merchant,  the  knowledge  necessary  for  a,  ii.  280.  The 
necessity  of,  between  manufacturerand  consumer  explain- 
ed, viii.278. 

Mercha.t  of  yenice,  observations  on  Shakespeare's,  ii.  176. 

Merchant,  Mr,  in  company  with  Savage  and  Gregor)> 
when  James  Sinclair  wasmnrdered,  x.  !<i68. 

Merit,  the  complaints  of  the  ne2;lect  of  it  often  ill-grounded, 
iv.  310.  The  persecutors  of  real  merit  distinguished  i«to 
various  classes,  vi.  21. 

M/irriment,  preconcerted,  seldom  answers  the  expectatioB> 
vii.  190.     CJencrally  the  clfoct  of  chance,  190. 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  observations  on  Shakespeare  I 
comedy,  ii.  173. 

Metaphiislcal  Poetry,  what,  ix.  17.  Borrowed  from  Man- 
no  and  his  followers,  and  n^commended  by  Douneand  Joi- 
»ou,  20.     Critical  remarks  on  thij  kind  of  writing,  ^1. 
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itetnsfafiioy  translation  of  an  air,  in  ihti  Clemedza  of^  1« 
S84.  Translation  of  the  speech  of  Aquilcio,  iu  the  Adri- 
ano  of,  285. 

Mtlrodorusy  his  account  of  life,  iii.  222. 

Midmmmer,  an  Ode,  i.  256. 

Midsummer  Night^a  Dream  ^  observations  on  Shakespearc^s 
comedy,  ii.  1T6. 

Milbvttrne,  Rev.  Mr,  specimen  of  his  criticism  on  Drjden's 

.  translation  of  Virgil,  ix.  377. 

MiUotiy  John,  preface  to  an  essay  on  his  use  and  imitation 

.  of  moderns  in  his  ParadiscLost,  viii,  1.    From  whence  he 

^  took  the  tirst  hints  of  Paradi»<e  Lost,  ix.  2.  MSS.  railed 
Adam  Unparadi&ed,  supposed  to  be  the  embryo  of  Para- 
dise Lost,  :?,  Subscriptions  solicited  for  jMrs.  Kliz.  Fos- 
ter his  grar>d-d:iu,:;hter,  6.  Inferior  l)0lh  to  May  ajid 
Cowley  in  Latin  J-octry,  ix.  12.  Life  of,  7. 'L  Descend- 
ed from  the  proprietors  of  Milton,  near  Thame  in  Ox- 
fordshire, 7^.  His  grandfather  keeper  of  the  forest  of 
Shotover,  7S.  }iis&ther  a  Scrivener,  and  eminent  for 
tkill  in  musick,  73.  His  mother*s  name  C'aston,  a 
Welch  family,  73.  His  brother  Christopher,  knighted 
.by  King  James,  and  made  a  Judge,  74.  His  sister  Anne 
Married  Edward  Philips,  Secondary  in  the  Crown  Office, 

<  who  left  two  sons.  John  and  Edward,  who  were  educated 
by  the  poet,  74.  Born  at  his  father's  the  Spread  Eagle, 
in  Bread-street  Londtm,  Dec.  9, 1608, 74.  Received  pri - 
Tate  tuition  under  Mr.  .Ic  oung,  then  went  to  St.  PaaPs 
school,  and  entered  Sizar  at  Christ's  college,  Cambridge, 
Feb.  12  1624,  7-1.  At  fifteen  years  of  age  he  versified 
Psalms  cxiv.  and  cxxxiv.  75.  Wrote  many  -elegies  in 
.  bis  eighteenth  year,  73.  Wrote  Latin  verses  with  classic 
riegauce  75.  Received  corporal  punishment  at  Cambridge 
76.  Took  his  linchelor'sdegree  1628, &  Master's  1632,77. 
•Obflervations  on  his  ^^  Scheme  of  Education,''^  77.  One 
of  bis  objections  to  academical  education,  77.  His  ob- 
jections to  entering  into  the  ministry,  78.  After  leaving 
the  university,  he  spent  five  years  with  his  father  in  the 
COttntry,  whcie  he  road  the  Greek,  and  Latin  authors,  78. 
His  Mask  of  Comus,  first  acted  in  1634.  79.  His  Lyci- 
das,  written  in  1637,  and  his  Arcades  about  the  same  time 
80.  Travels  iu  1638,  80,  Scarce  any  ever  wrote  so 
mach,  or  praised  so   few,    81.     Particularly  noticed  at 

*  Florence, bl.  Recei\es -various  Italian  tetftimonies  in  his 
fovour,  81.     Returns  to  London,  83.     Instructs  his  ne- 

Sheus,  J.   and    li.    Philips,    and  some  otlier  bo}8,  83. 
[is  biographers  incliited  to  hhriak  from   this  part  of  hia 
.lU'e>  ^*    A-  schoolmat>ter  an  honest  snd  useful  employ- 


foyteriam,  90.  Fays  hig  oddreues  to  i 
Uavii,  90.  His  wifeagkefareivmess,  i 
91.  Publishnt  his  ArcopaKifica,  91. 
tionofLiiliDand  Eiigliii)  jfiiema,  l&IS, 
fer  hou^ein  Haibicon  fur  hii scholars, 
fuge  to  tlie  rdatians  uf  Uia  tiife,  9S. 
ler  compared  la  a  cbamber  millioer,  9 
have  hod  a  design  of  raterinj;  into 
ormy  an  Adjutant  General,  9j.  lien 
house  id  Ilulbora,  93.  Writes  in  J 
King's  murder,  9.i.  »  rileg  remarlis  ■ 
peace  between  fjrmoiid,  and  the  Irish 
peeled  of  having  imoi'piilaled  the  Icon 
iwere  H:amnsiua's  book,  Defenaia  Reg, 
nesB  laid  tu  the  charge  of  Salmasius's  b 
nife  in  childbed,  9T.  Marries  a  d 
IVoodcocli,  who  )dso  dies  in  child 
>£'ar. 


1»T.      Wri 


'  Dcftm 


1,  9tj.  Suppose 
the  declaration  of  the  reoions  fur  a  «i 
Alteinpls  ID  collect  a  l..atin  Uictiooari 
nurds  made  usq  of  in  anew  edition  ' 
Uonipiles  a  bistory  of  Kngland  to  tlie 
ills  Paradise  Lost,  101.  tllteteh  of  the 
Continues  tu  write  ia  favour  of  (he  Coi 
to  witbin  a  few  nei^iis  of  tiie  Restora 


IKDEX, 

#f  opinion  that  the  world  was  in  its  decay,  114<  ItBft» 
(pned  the  climate  too  cold  for  flights  of  imajrination,  115. 
11  is  daughters  were  not  taught  to  write,  116.  Lives  un- 
molested after  the  restoration,  117.  Retires  to  Chalfont 
during  the  plague,  117.  The  next  year  returns  to  Bun- 
hili-iields,  118.  A  complete  copy  of  Paradise  Lost  first 
leen  in  1665,  118.  Obtains  a  licence,  and  sells  the  copy 
for  5/.  and  5/.  at  th«  sale  of  1300  copies  of  each  of  th» 
three  first  editions,  118.  Causes  of  the  supposed  neglect 
9f  the  Paradise  Lost,  119.  Books  of  various  languages 
read  to  him  by  his  daughters  and  friends,  121.  Publishes 
his  History  of  lingland  three  yeai's  after  Paradise  Lost^ 
122.  Publishes  Paradise  regained,  and  ttamson  Agonistes, 
in  the  same  year,  122.  Publishes  his  Artis  Logicee  ple- 
nior  Jnsiiiulio,  1672,  123.  Publishes  a  Treatise  on  true 
lieligion,  &c.  123.  Reprints,  his  juvenile  Poems  with 
lome  additions,  124.  Uis  last  publication  was  familiar 
Epistles  in  Latin,  some  academical  exercises,  124.  Died 
T!io\.  10, 1674,  and  buried  at  St.  Gile^ts  Cripplegate,  124. 
A  monument  erected  to  his  memory  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bey by  JVlr.  Benson,  125.  His  person  described,  125. 
His  domestick  habits  described,  126.  His  salary,  as  La- 
tin Secretary,  200/.  a  year,  126.  Received  1000/.  for 
bis  Defence  of  the  People,  127.  Lost  very  considera- 
ble sums  of  money,  127.  Left  1500/.  to  his  widow, 
127.  Account  of  his  great  learning,  127.  His  theologi* 
cal  opiniops,  128.  His  political  notions,  129.  H« 
thought  woman  only  made  tor  obedience,  and  man  for  re-, 
bellion,  130.  Account  of  his  family,  130.  Comus  ac- 
ted April,  5,  1750,  for  the  benefit  of  a  grand-daughter 
uf  Milton,  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  a  prologue,  131.  Account 
of  his  poetical  works,  134.  Character  of  Lycidas,  134. 
Character  of  IJ Allegro,  Siud  11  Penserosoy  135.  Many 
of  their  images  borrowed  from  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Me«« 
laocholy,  137.  Mask  of  Comus  characterised,  138.  Hit 
sonnets  characterised,  140.  His  Paradise  Lost  charac- 
terised, 140.  His  Paradise  Regained  characterised,  156. 
His  Samson  Agonistes  characterised,  156.  Philips's  Parody 
on  him,  characterised,  264.  His,  Paradise  Lost  beconie« 
popular  through  Addison's  remarks,  x.  1^3.  Remarks  on 
bis  v^ification,  v.  86.  98.  The  peculiarity  of  it,  where- 
in it  cdfi9ist5j«^99.  He  formed  his  scheme  of  it  upon  ttie 
models  of  Greece  and  Rome,  108.  Critical  remarks  oa 
bis  Samson  Agonistes,  a  tragedy,  394.  406. 
Kftnce  Pies  and  Plum  Porridge^  animosities  excited  by  the 
Mfe  of,  ix.  173.  \ 

'      Uu  Mind^ 


INDEX.- 

Mintlj  th^  productioDB  of,  proceed  step  by  step,'iii.  8.  The 
freest  part  of  man,  30.  The  tranquillity  of  it,  from 
i%hat  sources  generaily  derived,  iv.  29.  Its  ext^nsive 
powers  displayed,  ^9.  The  rise  and  prc^ess  of  its  dis- 
positions and  faculties,  v.  61.  8bewn  in  the  gradations 
from  pf^asure  to  ambition  and  avarice,  54.  The  me(]li« 
cines  most  suitable  to  its  distempers,  often  unpleasing  to 
the  taste,  vi.  98. 

Mines,  alone,  not  the  source  of  wealth,  ii.  404.  Withont 
agriculture,  must  be  exhausted  foi'  the  purchase  of 
bread,  405. 

Minim,  Dick,  his  history,  .vii.  195.  Used  the  company 
of  the  lower  players,  195.  His  opinion  of  many  of  the 
poets,  196.  incomes  a  critic,  19M5.  Forms  a  plan  for 
an  academy  of  criticism,  199.  Presides  in  a  critical  so- 
ciety,  200.     His  advice  to  a  student,  201. 

Ministers,  account  of  the  disputes  between  the  Independ- 
ents and  Presbyterians  on  the  authority  of,  xii.  192. 

Misanthrope,  of  Moliere,  a  complete  character,  iii.  £0. 

Misella,  her  affecting  narrative  of  her   being  betrayed  bv 

•  the  treachery  of  her  uncle,  and  the  fatal  influence  of  it 
on  her  virtue  and  happiness,  vi.  148.  153. 

Misellus,  his  account  of  his  commencing  an  author,  iv.  91. 

Misery,  how  increased  by  comparison  with  happiness, 
iii.  23. 

Miseries  of  the  World,  the  knowledge  of,  necessary  to  hap- 
piness, iii.  205. 

Misocapelus,  the  events  which  discouraged  him  from  en^a* 
ging  in  trade,  v.  2ti5.  His  appearing  in  the  character  of 
a  nit,  309. 

Misocolux,  his  censure  of  the  practice  of  giving  unmerited 
praise,  v.  326. 

Misothea^  her  fondness  for  disputation,  v.  247. 

Misty  J)iik,  his  history,  vii.  257. 

Mitisfa,  her  conduct  in  a  married  life  described,  iv.  ^06- 

Modena,  Duke  of,  translation  of  a  distich  on  his  ruaniuj 
away  from  a  comet,  i.  282. 

Moderation,  man  of,  his  character,  vi.  22. 

MolesvDorth^  his  account  of  Denmark,  answered  by  Pf* 
King,  X.28. 

Monasiivk  life,  considerations  on,  iii.  418.  • 

Monboddo,  Lord,  visited  by  Dr.  Johnson,  viii.  194. 

Money,  no  man  can  be  born  a  lover  of  it,  xi.  115.  Enqui- 
ry into  the  value  of,  in  Scotland,  about  200  years  as«», 
viii.  197. 

Monej^'UnderSf  their  vile  prgicticei  cxpoied,  iii.  H^. 

r  ■  Mvntaph 


} 


M§ntagtte,  Lady  Mary  Worthy^  Savage's  flattery  of  her  ill 
the  dedication  to  hia  miscellany  of  poems,  x.  267. 

Montrose,  account  of,  viii.  1^8. 

Morad,  his  history,  vi.  243.  His  dying  charge  to  his  son 
Abouzaid,  245. 

Moralily,  inquiries  relating  to  it  vastly  preferable  to  physi- 
cal contemplations,  iv.  139.  This  truth  illustrated  in  th« 
character  of  Gelidus,  140.  The  ancient  poets  very  cx- 
ccptioBable  teachers  of  it,  167. 

Morin,  Leiiis,  his  life  translated  from  the  Eloge  by  Fonte- 
m>lle,  xii.  153.  Born  at  Mens  1635,  153.  Applies  to 
the  study  of  botany,  153.  Studied  philosophy  at  Paris, 
154.     Studies  physick,  and  confines  himself  to  a  regimen 

,  of  bread,  water,  and  fruit,  154.  Admitted  Doctor  of 
Phjsick  166>,  155.  Physician  to  the  Hotel  Dieu,  155, 
Physician  to  the  Mad.  de  Guise,  wiio,  at  her  death, 
leaves  him  a  pension  of  2000  livres,  156.  Retires  to  St. 
Victor,  156.  Associate  botanist  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
1699,  156.  Pensionary  of  the  Royal  Academy,  157. 
Died  1714,  158.  He  kept  a  journal  of  the  weather  for 
forty  years,  159. 

Morrow,  Demetrius's  speech  on  the  expectation  of,  i.  203. 

Mortality^  the  due  consideration  of  it  a  proper  means  of 

.    preventing  our  misery,  and  promoting  our   happiness, 

iv.  97. 

Mother^  their  greater  cruelty  in  distressing-  their  offspring 
than  in  murdering  it,  x.  275. 

Mountains,  on  the  measurement  of  the  height  of,  viii.  248. 
Advantages  of  travelling  through  mountainous  and  barren 
countries,  222.  Mountainous  countries  generally  contain 
the  oldest  inhabitants,  227.  Contain  inhabitants  more 
barbarous  than  maritime  parts,  22b.  Mountaineers  are 
warlike  and  thievish,  230. 

Muck  Inland,  account  of,  viii.  259. 

Mail  Isk,  account  of,  viii.  335. 

Murray,  Lady  Sophia,  celebrated  by  Waller  under  the  name 
of  Amorrt,  ix.  204. 

Myrlilla,  her  account  of  character  and  behaviour  of  Flavia, 
V.  73. 

Muses,  memory  the  mother  of,  vii.  241. 

Musick,  the  pleasure  of  ladies  in  attending  musical  perfor- 
mances, vii.  58. 

My^ar^yvus,  his  history,  iii.  105.  117.  Hiitory  of  his 
cvn^aniuus  in  the  Fleet  prison,  1^34  .^46« 


Vu3 


IVBSX. 


N. 


NytTRy,  acfdunt  of,  tUJ.  SOT. 

iSfahrutiSHy  historical,  the  difficuKy  of  thk  kiad  of  writiis 
-    iliostrated,  t.  301.' 

Jifaturep  the  contemplation  of  its  works  fitted  ta  affordplea- 
sare  and  instniction,  it.  27^    It  fbmiihes  a  source  of  pro- 

Xer  materials  fot  reflection  frdm  the  objects  about  w,  and 
iscovers  new  reason  for  adoring  the  Sovereign  Antiior  of 
tii«  uaiTerse*  88.  By  enlan^ing  our  curiosity  after  the 
worlu  of  nature  we  multiply  the  inlets  of  happiness,  88. 

Kaiion^  U»  state  to  be  discorered  by  tiie  manaen   of  the 

•    common  people,  viii.  804. 

Nmturai  lUHorg^  diflleulties  In  writing  on  that  nd^ject, 
vii.  180. 

Ifature^  no  danger  of  her  beii^  exhausted,  tII.  8. 

J^cdal  domliiloit,  its  origin^  ii.  318. 

Nmvigoiinn^  no  tradition  of,  before  Noah's  Ark,  ii.  9U. 
Slow  progress  of,  for  two  centuries  after  the  discovefy  of 
the  compass,  8S5.  Don  Henrv»  Son  of  Johi^  I.  King  of 
Portugal,  the  first  who  formed  the  design  of  making  new 
diseoreries  about  1410,  SSS5.  Short  account  of  discore- 
ries  made  under  the  direction  of  Don  Henry,  886.  Short 
aecDunt  of  the  progress  of  other  discoveries,  245. 

J^eale  Rdmundy  known  by  the  name  of  Smith.     See  Smith. 

ffeceamries^  and  superfluities  of  life  considered,  Tii.  181. 

Nerdle-workf  the  folly  of  confining  girls  wholly  to  it,  vii.45. 

JfegH§€nc«y  the  power  of  it  strengthened  by  small  indulgeu- 
ccF,  vi.SOl. 

ffehoHj  Robert^  anecdote  of  him,  iii,  273. 

hetdrafJli/^  a  prisoner  may  promise  to  observe  it,  ix,  10, 

Netes^  on  the  fond  appetite  tor,   iv.  349. 

Newspaper:},  account  of  the  Mercurius  Aulicus,  Mercurloii 
Rustirus,  and  Mercuriu?  Civicus,  r.  77.  Account  o! 
I/Kstrange's  Observator,  and  Lesley's  Rehearsal,  7^» 
The  advantage  of,  to  Idlers,  vii.  21.  Contribute  totbs 
ki'jowledge  of  the  common  people,  22.  Directiom  fef 
spinning  out  news,  23.  The  amazing  increase  of}  96, 
Description  of  a  news  writer,  by  Sir  Henry  Wottoa,  W* 
Qualifications  of  a  news- writer,  98.  On  the  increase  of 
advertisements,  131,     ' 

yeto  Scotland,  the  fii^t  plan  of  establishing  a  colony  tke^i 
ii.  307. 

JScwton  Sir  Isaac,   Pope's  Epitaph  intended  for  him,  with 
the  Visitor's  criticiimtf»    xif   187.    Observations  on  kit 

ciiaracteri 


INDEX, 

'    rharacfcr,  ii.  292.     An  epitaph  recommcndea  for  him,. 

29'2.      iieview,    of    his    four    Letters '  to    Dr.    Benlley, 

containing  some  arguments  in  proof  of  a  Deity,  342. 
Kighi,  clescribrd  by  Dr.  Doni\e,  ix.  32. 
Kiteilu^  her  excessive  nicety  freely  censured,  v.  259, 
.hoity  M.  le,  short  account  of,  vii.  168. 
Nomhre  de  Dios,  account  of  Drake's  expedition  against  it, 

xii.  64. 
JSofhinj^y  criticism  on  Lord  Rochester's  poem  on,  ix.  181. 

Poema  J.  Passeratii  de  Mihilo,  183. 
JSovellij,  the  strong  propensity  of  the  human   mind  towardi 

it,  V.  50.     Hence  we  grow  weary   of   uniformity,   51. 

An  eminent  source   of  pleasing  gratification,  S74.     The 

charms  of  it  transitory,  however  endearing  the  possession, 

vi,  16'2.     In  writers  considered,  ix.  67. 
Nouradin,  the  merchant  of  Samarchaud,  his  dying  address 

to  his  son  Almamoulin,  v.  289. 
Nugaculusi  his  mean  and  absurd  character  delineated,  v. 

190. 
J^ugtniy  Dr,  account   of   his  translation  of  the   Life    of 

Jieuveuuto  Cellini,  ii.  220, 

O, 

OBSCURTTV  in  writing,  often  the  effect  of  haste,  vi.  147, 

Obidah,  his  journey  of  a  day,  an  iusiructive  description  of 
human  life,  iv.  372.  ' 

Old  age,  its  best  pleasures  drawn  from  a  review  of  a  virtuous 
life,  iv.  241.  By  what  means  it  becomes  entitled  to 
veneration,  291.  The  peculiar  vices  of  it  described,  29'2. 
The  numerous  infelicities  which  attend  it,  394.  AVealth 
only  an  imaginary  support  of  it,  39-i.  Piety  the  only 
proper  and  adequate  relief  and  best  provision  against  the 
infirmities  and  distresses  of  that  season,  397.  Is  peculiarly 
given  to  procrastination,  v.  2.  • 

Olkfield,  Mm.  allows  Savage  501.  a  year  daring  her  life,  x. 
261.     Celebrated  in  the  fVanderer  for  her  beauty,  261. 

"Ofdistoorthy  with  Broom  and  Ozell,  translate  the  Iliad,  xi.  43. 

Omar  (the  son  of  H^san),  his  history,  vii.  325. 

Opera,  the  Italian,  anexotick  and  irrational  entertainment, 
z.  128, 

Opinion^  is,  always  independent,  iii.  80, 

Opinions^  formed  in  solitude,  liablelo  error,  xi.53.  Causea 
of  the  variety  of,  considered,  iii,  219, 

Opprension^  domestic,  the  terror  and  distress  of  it,  vi.  41. 
The  dithculty  of  preventing  it  in  govemmentSi  iii.  309. 

OyuUnKKy\iuoiaiTy,tiiefo\\y  of,  v.  IS* 

«  tt  S  Oratori}  > 


INDEX. 

Praiorpy  as  practised  by  the  English,  considered}  Tii,  29?* 

Order  for  Merit,  instituted  in  Prussia,  xii.220. 

Orthography,  difficulties  in  settling  it,  ii.  9. 

Ortogrul  of  Basra,  his  history,  vii.  318.  321. 

Ossian,  Dr.  Johnson^s  opinion  of  the  •  authenticity  of  the 
poems  of,  viii.  313, 

Ostig  in  Sky,  account  of,  viii.  267.  Miserable  state  of 
agriculture  there,  269. 

Othello,  observations  on  Shakspear^s  play  of,  ii,  198. 

OtKay  Thomas,  W^e  of,  ix.  195.  Son  of  Humphry  Otway, 
Rector  of  Woolbeding,  born  at  Trottin  in  Soasex,  March 
3,  1651,  195.  Educated  at  Winchester  school,  and  Fel- 
low Commoner  of  Christ  Church,  1669,  195.  Cowmencn 
Pla>cr,  in  which  he  fails,  195.  Writes  the  tragedy  of 
Alcibiades,  1675, 196.  Translates  "  Titus  and  Berenice,'* 
and  the  cheats  of  Scapiu,  1677,  J96.  W^rites  Friendship 
in  Fashion  in  1678,  196.  Enters  into  the  army  as  cornet, 
but  soon  quits  it,  197t  His  Don  Carlos,  said  to  have  been 
acted  for  thirty  nights  successively,  197.  His  Orphan, 
exhibited  1680,  197.  History  and  Fall  of  Cuius  Marius, 
in  the  same  year,  198.  The  Soldier^s  Fortune,  published 
1683, 198.  Venice  Preserved  published  1685,  198.  Died 
April  14,  1685, 198. 

Ovtrbury  Sir  Thomas,  account  of  Savage''s  tragedy,  t.  263. 

Ovid,  the  F.pistle  of  Sappho  to  Phaon,  translated  by  Pope, 
xi.  52, 

Qze.V,  Mr.  with  Oldisworthand  Broome,  translate  the  Iliad, 
xi.  43. 

P, 

PAGE,  Judge,  his  speech  to  the  jury  onthe  trial  of  vS<ivafr<', 
X,  27 1 .  Savage  revenges  the  insolence  and  partiality  by 
a  satire  on  the  Judge,  277.  Story  of  his  sending  to  Poj)e 
respecting  the  tilling  up  a  blank  with  his  name,  xi.  169. 

Pain,  enquiry  into  the  distinction  between  it  and  pleasure, 
viii.  23. 

Painting,  positions  respecting  miniature  and  cupola  paint- 
ing, ix.  270.  The  parallel  of,  with  poetry,  vii.  111.  The 
fondness  of  the  English  to  their  own  portraits,  147.  Advan- 
tages of  historical  pictures,  147:^  Actions  not  momentary 
cannot  be  properly  represented  in  a  picture,  148,  Proper 
and  impropersubjects  considered,  148.  To  be  a  connois:?eur 
rather  than  a  critick,  recommended,  248.  On  imitating 
nature,  258.  Difterent  schools  not  to  be  united,  259.  Ob- 
servations on  the  Dutch  and  Italian  styles,  259.  Obsena- 
tions  on  the  style  of  Michael  Angelo,  260.     More  enthu- 
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faasm  recommended  to  painters,  260,  Attending  to  ac* 
cideiital  discriminations,  is  to  deviate  from  the  line  of 
beauty,  271. 

Pamphlets,  history  of  their  origin  and  progress,  ii.  211. 

Papiliusy  his  account  of  the  ingredients  necessary  to  forma 
wit,  vi.  3. 

Paradise  Lost,  designed  by  Milton,  ix.  101.  Sketch  of  the 
original  plan,  101.  The  uncertainty  from  whence  he 
took  the  plan.,  105.  Written  only  between  the  autumnal 
and  vernal  equinoxes,  113,  Chiefly  composed  in  the  night 
and  the  mornings,  115.  A  complete  copy  first  seen  1665, 
118.  Obtains  a  licence,  and  sells  the  copy  for  5^.  and  5/. 
more  at  the  sale  of  1300  copies  of  each  of  the  three  first 
editions,  1 18.  First  edition  1667,  second  1674,  third  1678, 
118.     Characterized,  140. 

Paradise  i{e^/7iened,^characterized,  ix.  156. 

Paralle/sy  on  illustrating  things  by,  vii.  110. 

Parents,  observations  on-  the  bad  behaviour  of,  vii.  137. 

'  Kxeinplified  in  the  story  of  Perdita,  138. 
.  Parliament  of  England,  the  right  of  punishing  its  own 
members  a&;crted,  viii.  6^.  A  man  attainted  of  felony 
cannot  sit  in  Parliament,  63.  Proceedings  on  the  expul- 
sion of  Mr,  Wilkes  considered,  65.  On  their  declaring 
ISlr.  Luttrel  elected,  65.  (Considerations  on  the  re-clectiou 
of  persons  who  have  accepted  of  places  or  penpions,  71. 
Dilicronce. between  their  yote  and  a  law,  explained,  7.'}. 
Progress  of  petitio^i^  to,  79.  Favourers  for  a  dissolution 
always  to  be  found,  81.  Persons  proper  to  be  elected 
representatives,  128.  The  power  of,  over  the  Americans, 
considered,  154. 

Parnelf,  Thomas,  his  life  by  Goldsmith,  x,  43.  Descended 
from  a  Cheshire  family,  born  at  Dublin,  1679,43.  Educated 
at  Dublin  university,  44.     Aicjideacon  of  Clogher  1705, 

44.  Married  Anne  Mine  hen,  44.  Joins  the  Tories  in  the 
latter  end  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  44.  Becomes  too  fond 
of  the  bottle,  45.     Died  July  1717,  in  his  way  to  Ireland, 

45.  Character  of  his  works,  45.  Wrote  the  life  of  Homer 
prefixed  to  Pope's  translation  of  the  Iliad,  xi.  72.  llii 
poems  published  by  Pope  in  1721,  90, 

pasaeratius^  Jo,  poema  ad  Kmcum  Memmium,  ix.  183. 

Passion,  the  ruling,  theory  of,  xi.  114. 

Passions,  persons  under  the  predominant  influence  of  them 
exceedingly  olTensive  to  others,  iv.  58.  Natural  and 
adseititious,  strong  motives  of  action,  283,284.  Excited 
by  sympathy,  400. 

^a*/flra/»,  generally  the  first  productions  of  »  poet,  xi.  150» 

p0§loral  Puctry^  the  progresi  of#  xu  219. 

Pastoral 


ofamannot  bein^>  Patrist,  1,^. 

Patrio«sm,  no  man  can  be  born  B  lover  of  his 
Falriots,  their    Londuct   ciiiuidei  ed   and   i 

113,  124. 
Fatroiii,  (lieir  avarice  of  praihc  and  flatiri 
corriipti-d  by  avarire,  and  deludrd  bj  cr. 
Pause,  their  influence  on  the  harmony  of  jj 
T.  ICQ. 

Pnvne't  rabltt  af  InUrett,  Preface  to,  iii. 

Peal,  arcouut  of  the  nature  of  tUat  fuel,  vi 

ptdautrs,  ihe  per«On>  to  whom  the  eensi 
juel^  3|ipliecl,vl.  165. The  fear  of  it  of«  r 

Peeitii&iicii,  a  cpecies  nf  dr|)ravitv,  di^gu^i 
v.  n.  Sometimes  the  efl'ecl  of  dinen.pe 
19.  i:»cinplilied  in  tlie  charurler  of  Tclt 
of  this  temper  tlie  sources  of  peealiar 
dependants,  S41.  The  fatal  effects  of, 
teution  to  the  dignity  of  hunit.n  natnre  a 
iive  and  remedy  against  this  vice  of  nan 

Pe(rear,  the  fale  of  his  MSS.  vil.  »I8. 

J'ekuaB,    lady,    a   carried    ott  by    Ara))! 

,  pTinceK<  >ekayah'«  sorrow  for  the  ins 
recovered  from  the  Arahe,  3B5.'  Her  ai 
tbeAr:.l)s,3ST. 

Pimive  Maa,  characterized,  ii.  135. 

frpj/s  lalaiu!.     See  FalklaBd'i  Islands. 

Ptrdile,  bti  BiOTy,v'ii.  13B. 

Perftcfion   in   coniiiosiiionE,  Ihe  effect 
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in  Ifarning  and  judgement,  v.  384.     The  adrantagM  af, 
iii.  328. 
^«r.vmn»,  their  contempt  for  men  who  violated  the  lam  of 

•ecretv,  iv.  71. 

^erfiauTales,  translated  by  Ambrose  Philip!?,  xi.  217. 

^trxius^  his  opinion  of  leainiug,  iii.  1-88. 

^trtinaj:^  his  skill  in  disputation,  v.  141. 

^ttitions,   their  progress,  viii.   79.     By  whom  general! j 
supported,  79. 

f^etrarch,  his  fama  filled  the  world  with  amorous  dittief^  ix.  5. 

^iiilipSf  Ambrose^  his  life,  xi.  216.  Kducated  at  St.  Johii\ 
College,  Cambridge,  216.  Published  his  Pastorals  be- 
fore 1708,  216.  A  zealous  Whig,  210.  Translates  th« 
Persian  Tales  for  Tonson,  217.  AV rites  the  Distressed 
Mother,  and  translates  Racine's  Andromache,  217.  Th« 
Epilogue  to  Andromache  written  by  Budgcl,  218.  Th« 
malevolence  between  him  and  Pope,  221.  Commibsiuner 
A)f  the  Lottery,  1717,  and  made  Justice  of  the  Pearc-, 
222.  Writes  the  Briton,  a  Tragedy,  1721,  and  also 
Humphrey  Duke  of  Gloucester,  222.  Undertakes  a  pe» 
riodical  publication,  called  the  Free  Thinker,  222.  Ap- 
pointed Secretary  to  Boulter,  Primate  of  Ireland,  ^2"^. 
Chosen  to  represent  the  couuty  of  Armagh^  22S*  Secre- 
tary to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  Judge  of  the  Prerogative 
Court,  223-  Returns  to  London  1748,  and  died  1749,  223. 
His  character,  223.     His  works  characterized,  223,  22J. 

Philips^  Claude,  an  itinerant  musician,  lines  on,  i.  271. 

Philips,  John,  his  life,  ix.  259-  Born  at  Bampton,Oxfordsh. 
Dec^  30,  1676,  259.  Son  of  Dr.  Stephen  Philips,  Arch- 
deacon of  Salop,  259.  Kducated  at  W  inchester,  w  hero 
he  distinguished  himself  by  the  superiority  of  his  exer- 
cises, 259.  Became  acquainted  with  the  poets  very  earlv, 
260.  Entered  at  Oxlwrd,  1694,  260.  Intended  for  the 
study  of  Physick,  and  studied  particularly  ^iatural  His- 
tory, 260.  Wrote  his  Splendid  Shilling,  1703,  260, 
Blenheim,  1705.  Cider,  1706.  Began  his  Last  Day, 
260.  Died  Feb.  15,  1708,  and  buried  in  Hereford  Ca- 
thedral, 261.  His  Epitaph  at  Hereford,  261.  A  monu- 
ment erected  to  his  memory  in  Westminster- Abbey,  by 
Sir  Simon  Harcourt,  with  the  inscription  by  Dr.  Atter- 
burj ,  262.  His  character,  263.  Character  of  his  works, 
264.  A  copycr  of  the  style  of  Milton,  265,  Account  of 
hira  by  Edmund  Smith,  266.  Account  of  his  family  and 
brotlirrs,  268.  Character  of  his  works,  269,  jNote  on 
Smith's  account  of  him,  274. 

Philips,  John  and  Edtvard  (nephews  of  MUtOp),  some  ac- 
count of  them,  ix.  74.   ' 

Phili^f^ 
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J^ftilipt^  Mri.  her  oprniim  of»ome  of  theirritin^  of  Lor4 
Roscommoii,  ix.  193.  Her  Poinpey  brought  on  the  Irvii 
stage,  194. 

Philomides,  his  reflections  on  the  excellence  and  utility  of 
good  humour,  ▼.  7. 

Philotryphus^  his  character,  iv.  295. 

Physickf  mathcmaticks  recommended  in  the  science  of  Phy- 
sick,  by  Boerhaavp,  xii.  ^23. 

Pyij/w'riflns,  a  pleasing  character  of,  x.  49.  Proceedin|:5  om 
a  plan  for  attending  the  poor  gratis,  49.     In  a  great  city 

•  the  mere  plav  thing  of  fortune,  xi.  310.  Have  the  second 
claimof  benefit  to  mankind,  xii.  21. 

PictM  MiraniiuUty  his  F.pitaph,  ii.  293. 

Pilgrimages,  cnqaired  into,  iii.  320. 

Pindavy  observations  on  the  poetry  of,  ix.  45.  His  odes 
discovered  to  be  regular  by  Congreve,  xi,  179.-  West'i 
translation  characterized,  xi.  227. 

JPio»t,  Mrs.  select  letters  of  Dr.  Johnson  from  the  collection 
of,  xii.  319. 

Pitt^  Christophery  his  life,  xi.  190.  Son  of  a  Physician  at 
Blandford,  born  1699,  190.  Kntered  a  scholar  at  Win- 
chester College,  1714,  removed  to  New  College,  1719, 
J 90,     Translates  Lucan  before  he  was  twenty  jears  o( 

■   afi;e,  190.     Prescr.ted  to  the  Rectory  of  Pimpern,  Uoiwt- 

.  shire,  190.  Translates  Vida's  Art  of  Poetry,  191.  Tran- 
slates the  .Eneid,  191.     Died  17  ta,  and  his  T.pu.ip!?.  \^l. 

Plapuil^i^y  hot  to  be  charged  upon  authors  nieivly  fi»r  si- 
milarity of  s^entimentv  iii.  l20r.  A  charge  of-en  m'jii.'tly 
ur^ed  to  the  prejudice  of  s^rr.v'^  autlM>:>,  vi.  11.  ^o\-:.c  i;:- 
bttiiiees  of  the  truth  of  this  remark  m  ith  regard  to  some  of 
the  classic  writers,   1^. 

PlanUiiions^  eon?;iderations  on,  viii.  338. 

Plains  acted  in  tlie  Universities  before  K  in^s  and  Queens,  ix.  TT. 

Player,  requisite  a  to  form  a  good  one,  i\.    19t). 

Pleasing  othcrsy  tl»e  art  of  it  a  ple;i?in;;  acquisition,  v.  1^^ 
Its  excellency  should  engage  us  to  cultivate  it  in  prv-.[><'i- 
tion  to  its  Usefulness,  11)4. 

Pleasure y  the  mind  corrupted  and  debased  by  the  purMiif  nf 
immoral,  iv.  257.  Ti)e  gr:ilitiration  of  sensual,  Vitluiil*', 
V.  40.  The  fatal  rock  in  the  oeerm  of  life,  IM.  I  ''<^ 
variation  of,  with  ib.c  .-eas.n-?,  I'll.  Of  cyi:te'»|  I'.*- '" 
and  virtue  preferable  t)  liuit  of  t!;e  Fen.-es  31 !.  r:>''  ^  - 
sence  of,  consists  in  choicr,  o71.  Seii.-irive  and  :ur.iii^!« 
derive  their  agreeablent'te  trom  novelty,  371.      1  i^o  «l"i'- 

fer   of  pursuing   the   allurements   to,  unlawful,  vi.    --J''- 
)c{ined,  vii.  l^M.     Knquiry  into  the  distinction  heiwcon 

It  auA  ua^Vu,  \Q5. 

Flr-ni:^ 


Plrasurea  of  manJcind^  generally  connterfcit,  vil.  5t.     ifel- 

dom  such  as  they  appear  to  others,  58. '   Of  ladies  at  a 

musical  performance,  58. 
Pleasures  of  the  Town,  remarks  on,  iv.  267. 
Plenty^  Peter ^  his  complaint  of  his  wife's  buying  bargains, 

vii.    113. 
Plutarch^  sentiment  of,  upon  Aristophanes  and  Menander, 

iii.  21. 
Poemata,  Messia,  i.  285.    Jan.  20-91 ,  1773,  280.   Dec.  95, 

1779,  290.     In  Lecto,  die  Passionis,  Apr.  13,  1781,  290. 

In  Lecto,  Dec.  25,  1782,  290.  Nocte  inter  16  &  17  Junii, 

1783,  291.     Cal.  Jan.  in  lecto,  a^ite  lucem,  1784,  291. 

Jan.  18,  1784,   292.     Feb.  27,    1784,  292.     Christianus 
.    pcrfectus,  292.     Jejunium  Sc  cibus,  294.     Ad  Urbanuni» 

294.     In  rivum  a  mola  Stoaua  Licbfeldiae  difliuentem,  295. 

r?&6*  Xict/lov,  ^6. .  Ad  Th.  Laurence,  M.  D.  cum  filiumi 
poje^^re  agcutem  desidcrio  niniis  tristi  prosequeretur,  297» 
In  Thcatro,  Mar.  8,  1771,  298.  Insula  Kennethi  inter 
llebridas,  299.  Skia,  300.  Ode  de  Skia  insula,  300. 
Spcs,  301.  Versus,  collar!  caprae  domini  Banks'  inscri- 
bendi,  301.  Ad  fcKminam  quandam  gencrosam  quae  libet* 
tatis  causa!  in  Seruione  patrocinata  fuerat,  302.  Jactura 
tcmporis,  302.     E»5  Btp;)^»or,  303.    £»?    to  t?j    EAicrcrtig 

wtp\  ru9  ovufuv  Amyfxxy  303.  In  Eliza  enigma,  303. 
Latin  versions  of  four  collects  in  the  Liturgy,  303,  304. 
Psalmus  cxvii. .  305.  Latin  version  of  ^*  fiusy  curious 
thirsty  Fly,"  305.  Latin  version  of  three  sentences  on 
the  monument  of  John  of  Doncaster,  305.  Translation  of 
a  song  iu  Walton's  Complete  Angler,  306.  Version  of 
Pope's  Verses  on  his  own  Grotto,  307.  Grsecorum  epi- 
gramroatum  versioues  metricae,  .307.  Pompeii  epigram- 
niata,  319.  EpiCteti  epigramma,  323.  £  Theocrito, 
324.  E  Euripidis  Medea,  324.  Septera  States,  325. 
Geographia  mctrica  Teraplemanni  Latine  redditus,  325. 
Poet,  advertisement  to  the  edition  of  the  Lives  of  the  Poets 
,  of  1783,  ix.  3.  Metaphysical,  what,  17.  Critical  re- 
marks on  this  kind  of  writing,  21.  jpryden's  opinion  on 
the  quer^tion,  VV  hether  a  poet  can  judge  well  of  his  own 
productions  ?  25^6.  Do  not  make  the  best  parents,  exem- 
plified in  Dr.  Young,  x'l.  279.  Ancients  exceptionable 
teachers  of  morality,  iv.  167.  The  forbearance  due  to 
\ouagones,  vii.  82,  The  general  knowledge  necessary 
for,  iii.  317. 
jPoetrvy  observations  on  occasional  compositions,  ix.  353. 
A  simile  described,  x.  104.  On  the  neglect  of  poeticat 
juiticf  y*  108.  bimiki  in  poetry  cooeidored^  x'u  154.   That 
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Sound  fihoald  seem  the  echo  of  the  Sense,  considered,  155. 
Harmony  the  end  of  its  measure,  v.   109.     The  parallel 
of,  with  painting,  vii.  111.     The  easy,   characterised, 
251.    Observations  on  affecUtion  in,  252.    A  dissertation 
on,  iii.  815.     Earlv  writers  in  possession  of  nature,  thrir 
followers  of  art,  317.     To  Miss  **♦♦♦,  on  her  ^m^ 
the  author  a  gold  and  silk  net-work  purse,  of  her  own 
"weaving,  i.  5i61.     To  Miss  ♦*♦♦*,  on  her  playing  upoD 
the  harpsichord,  in  a  room  hung  with  flower  pieces  of  her 
own  painting,  261.     To  a  friend,  261.    Written  at  the  re- 
quest of  a  Gentleman,  to  whom  a  Lady  had  given  a  sprig 
of  myrtle,  267.     Lines  in  ridicule  of  certain  poems  pah- 
lished  iii  1777 ,  279.    Imitation  of  the  style  of  ♦»  •  ♦,  280. 
J^oetrify    Poetical  devotion  cannot  often  please,  ix,  240. 

Characterized,  2iO. 
Poetry y  Pastorate  generally  the  first  productions  of  a  poet, 
xi.  150.     The  peculiar  beauties  of  it,  iv.  208.    The  dif- 
ficulty of  succeeding  in  it,  211.  213.     Mere  nature  to  be 
principally  regarded,.  214.     Whereiu  the  perfection  of  it 
consists,  219. 
Poetry,  Epick,  what  it  is,  ix.  140.  Critical  remarks  on,vi.93. 
Poetry,  Lyrick,  its  origin  and  manner,  vi.  92. 
Policy,  too  frequently  supported  by  the  arts  of  intrigue  anA 

fraud,  v.  46. 
Politeness,  rules  for  estimating  its  advantages,  v.  16C'.    hi 

ami  able  influence  on  the  mif.mers,  16^. 
Poliiiiin^  his  poetical  compobitions  ceoaured  for  his  Yajiit» 

and  self-esteem,  v.  328. 
PoLyphylus,  his  character,  iv.  110. 

d^onifrtl,  Jo/tn^  his'-lifc,  ix.  250,  Son  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Ponifret,  Rector  of  Luton,  250.  Kducated  at  Cambridge, 
^50.  Rector  of  Alulden,  tJedfordshire,  ^30.  Obitruci'J 
iu  institution  to  a  valuable  living,  from  a  pa«sa^e  in  Iii* 
Choice,  250.  Dies;  of  the  small-pox,  in  1703,  aged^Jti, 
250.  Character  of  his  poems,  251. 
Pompeiti^,  epigrainmata,  i.  319. 
Ponfanus,  JScali^ers  opinion  of,   iv.  18.     The  instrurtire 

inscription  on  iiis  tomb,  106. 
Pope,  JUxnudcr,  his  aicftunt  of  N.  Rowe,  xi.  G*?.  Willi 
Arbuthnot  supposed  to  have  assisted  (iav  in  writing Ttiree 
Hours  after  Marriage,  212.  His  account  of  the'origia 
and  success  of  the  l>o«:gar's  Opera,  214.  A  rouversatioo 
with  Addison  on  Tickeirs  trausl.aion  of  llwmcr,  xi.  K*<. 
i-'enton  and  liroome  assist  hiin  in  the  translation  of  the 
Oilvssey,  xi.  93.  lUs  lire,  4H.  Born  in  LondcMi.  Mat 
kv',  16.SS,  4c>.  His  Father  grew  rich  by  the  trade  ol  & 
lineij-df^per,  4i^.     jUotk  hu  yarent**  papist*,  46.    (>t> 
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tender  and  delicate  constitution,  and  of  a  gentle  and  sweet 
'  4ttiposition,  49.  From  his  pleasing[  voice  called  the  little 
Nit^htingale,  49.  Received  his  first  education  under  a, 
Romish  priest  in  Hampshire,  from  whence  he  was  re- 
moved first  to  Twiford,  near  Winchester,  and  ag;ain  to  a 
fchoot  near  Hyde  Park  Corner,  49.  Is  said  to  have 
lisped  in  nnrabers,  50.  His  father  left  off  businejts  witU 
80,000/.  but  living  on  the  principal,  greatly  reduced  it 
before  his  death,  50.  At  twelve  years  of  age,  forms  a 
plan  for  his  own  education,  51.  His  primary  and  prin- 
cipal purpose  was  to  be  a  poet,  51.  His  first  perform- 
ance, the  Ode  to  Solitude,  at  twelve  years  of  age,  51. 
Made  a  version  of  the  first  book  of  the  Thebais,  at  four- 
teen, 5S.  At  fifteen  years  of  age  studies  French  and  Ita- 
lian, 52.  Destroyed  many  of  his  puerile  productions,  53. 
At  sixteen  introduced  to  Sir  W.  Trumbal,  which  ended 
in  friendship,  53.  His  life,  as  an  author,  to  be  computed 
from  this  time,  when  he  wrote  his  pastorals,  54.  Verses 
written  by  Wycherly  in  his  praise,  64.  His  Letters  to 
Mr.  Cromwell,  published  in  a  volume  of  Miscellanies,  by 
Curll,  55.  Early  encouraged  by  Mr.  Walsh,  ^5.  Frc^ 
quputs  the  company  of  wits,  at  WilVs  CotTee-house,  55. 
His  pastorals  first  published  in  'jrtjnson's  Miscellany,  in 
W09,  56.  His  Essay  on  Criticism  written  1709,  and  se- 
verely attacked  by  Dennis,  66.  His  Essay  translated  into 
French  by  Hamilton,  Kobotham,  and  Resne),  and  com- 
mented on  by  Warburton,  60.  His  Messiah  first  published 
in  the  Spectator,  60.  His  verses  on  the  unfortunate  Lady 
badly  employed,  62.  Story  on  which  the  Rape  of  the 
Lock  was  founded,  62.     The  great  merit  of  that  poem. 


►f 

the  Frenzy  of  John  Dennis,  65.  Account ^of  the  ironical 
comparison  between  the  Pastorals  of  Philips  and  Pope, 
published  in  the  Guardian,  66.  Studies  the  art  of  paint- 
ing under  Jervas,  66.  Supposed  to  have  painted  a  pic- 
ture of  Betterton,  66.  Proposes  a  translation  of  the  II iad , 
by  subscription,  in  six  quarto  volumes,  at  six  guineas,  68. 
Sells  the  copy  to  B.  Lintot,  68.  Is  greatly  terrified  at 
the  undertaking,  69.     Is  objected  to  by  so?ne  for  beinj 

•  too  much  a  Tory,  and  by  others  for  want  of  a  sufiicioiit 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  70.  Greatly  assisted 
by  former  translators,  71.  History  of  the  notes  to  the 
Iliad,  72.  The  lite  of  Homer,  written  by  Parnel,  72. 
The  Iliad  took  him  five  years  in  translating,  72.     6^5  co- 

•^■pies  of  the  Iliad  subscribed  for,  aftd  U%  gained  6S20/.  4«. 
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by  this  vnrk,  73.  Sinks  a  considerable  part  of  his  mo* 
ni*y  for  anunitics,  74.  Extracts  from  the  first  translation 
and  the  printed  compared,  75.  Story  of  his  reading;  the 
translation  of  the  Iliad  to  Lord  Halifax,  82.  Addison 
and  him  become  rivals,  84.  Contest  tretween  PopcVaod 
TiclLeirs'^rauhlations  of  the  Iliad,  87.  His  own  account 
of  the  jealousy  of  Addison,  88.  Purchases  his  house  at 
Twickenham,  17 15,  89.  Forms  his  grotto  at  Twicken- 
ham, 89.  Publishes  a  quarto  edition  of  his  wwrks  in  17 it, 
90.  Lo^es  his  father  in  1717,  90.  The  publication  of 
the  Iliad  completed  in  1720,  90.  His  publications  ern- 
vured  by  Burnet,  Ducket,  and  Uennis,  90.  Purposes  to 
become  rich  b\  the  South-Sea  bubble,  and  luckily  escfipes 
without  much  loss,  91.  |^n  1721,  he  published  the  poems 
of  Dr.  Parneli,  and  an  edition  of  the  works  of  Shakspeare, 

01.  Deficit^ncicb  of  his  edition  of  Shakspeare  expoi^ed 
by  Theobald,  92.    Merits  of  this  edition  of  Shakspeare, 

02.  Publishes  proposals  for  a  translation  of  the  Odyssey, 
in  five  volumes,  5/.  bs,  92.  Assisted  in  the  translation  by 
Fent'.>n  and  Broome,  93.  Examined  before  the  Lords  on 
the  trial  of  Bp.  Atterbury,  93.  Atterbury  presents  a 
Bible  to  Pope  at  their  last  interview,  93.  Traiulatrd 
only  twelve  books  of  the  ()dys8e> ,  93.  Pope^s  tram<Ution 
in  the  British  Muik*um,  93.  819  copies  subscribed  foraod 
completed  in  17'^5,  94.  A  criticism  on  the  Odyssrs 
published  by  Spenco,  94.  Establishes  a  friend>hip  wini 
>»pcncc,  94.  Is  vifcitfd  by  Vollairo,  95.  .loins  wiili 
S\\  ift  in  publibhing  three  volumes  of  Miscellanies,  tO. 
Dunciad  published  in  1728,  90,  History  or*  the  Dunciau, 
97.  Air.  Pope  executed  in  clli^y  by  the  Dunces,  90. 
iMiblisIies  a  poem  on  Taste,  1731,  101.  Lusos  hi§mothiT 
at  the  a^e  of  93,  102.  Calls  Curll  before  the  House  of 
Loriis  far  publisliiuj;  some  letters  of  noblemen  to  liini,  Ic;^. 
<:urirs  ciccoant  of  his  obtaining  the  letters,  10^.  Pui>- 
lisiies  a  volume  of  Letters,  1737,  101.  ^ul^li^!le^  tbe 
i'iist  Part  of  the  E«ay  on  Man,  1733,  107.  llision  ot 
the  Lssay  on  Man,  108.  The  Kssay  attacked  by  Mr. 
C'rousaz,  as  immoral,  and  defended  by  \\  arbui  ton,  10^- 
2 lis  Letter  to  ^Vaiburtou,  111.  Supposed  to  have  betn 
made  a  tool  of  by  Uolingbroke,  to  spread  his  opiuioas 
1 1^.  r.ndeavouri«  io  get  his  Lssay  on  Man  traii^ilateil  into 
1  {iiin,  112.  Lives  among  the  jijreat,  113.  A  report  pre- 
\ailed  of  (Jueen  t'a'roline  pacing  him  a  visit,  which  did 
not  take  place,  113.  >y  rites  an  lipistlc  on  the  Use  of 
Kiches,  1133,  11:^.  Publishes  the  Man  of  Kofcs,  114. 
l^ublishes  his  Character*  of  Men,  1734,  114.     Publishf* 

li^haractcrs  of  VVomeo^  il(ji»    Dach«««  of  Mart  bo  ruutLb, 
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celebrated  in  that  poem,  nnder  the  character  of  Atossa* 
116.     Published  Imitations  of  several  Poems  of  Horace, 

116.  Such  imitations  first  practised  by  Oldham  and  Ro- 
chester,   117.     Publishes  some  of  Dr.   Donne's  Satires, 

117.  At  open  war  with  Lord  .Hervey,  118.     Publishes 
his  last  Satires,  118.     Never  wrote  on  politicks,   120. 
First  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  Scriblerus  published  by 
him,    in   conjunction  with   Swift  and   Arbuthnot,   120. 
Published  two  volumes  of  Latin  iPoeras,  written  by  Ita- 
lians, 121.     Planned  a  Poem,  subsequent  to-his  Essay  on 
Man,  but  never  completed  it,    122.     Publishes  another 
book  of  the  Dunciad,  122.     Is  at  variance  wiUjk  CH^ber, 
123.     Celebrates  both  Cibber  and  Osborne  i|(QKe  Dun- 
ciad, 124.     Account  of  his  latterendy  126^  "HOled  May 
30,  1T44,  and  buried  at  Twickenham,  128.    A  monument 
erected  to  h(is  memory,  by  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  128. 
Offended  Lord  Bolingbroke  by  having  printed  1500  of  the 
Patriot  King  more  than  Lord  Bolingbroke  knew  of,  and 
not  discovered  until  the  death  of  Pope,  129.    Account  of 
a  difference  between  Pope  and  Mr.  Allen,  130.    Account 
of  Pope's  Picture  of  Betterton,    131.     His  person  de- 
scribed, 131.     His  dress,  132.     His  method  of  living  and 
conversation,  132.     The  frugality  of  his  domestic  cha- 
racter, 135.     Proud  of  his  money,  and  the  greatest  fault 
of  his  friends,  poverty,  136.     Fond  of  enumerating  the 
great  men  of  his  acquaintance,  137.     His  social  virtues^ 
137.    Ifis  Letters  appear  premeditated  and  artificial,  139. 
Many  of  the  topicks  of  his  Letters  contrary  to  truth,  139. 
viz,  contempt  of  his  own  poetry,  139.     Insensibility  %o 
censure  and  criticism,    139.     Disesteem  of  kings,   139. 
Contempt  of  the  world,  140.     Scorn  of  the  great,  140. 
His  own  importanee,  140.     Learned  his  pretended  dis- 
content from  Swift,  141.     Sometimes  wanton  in  his  at- 
tacks, and  mean  in  his  retreat,  142.     His  virtues,  libe<- 
rality,  and  fidelity  of  friendship,  142.     Paid  Savage  20/. 
a  year,  142.     Q'he' report  of  a  defamatory  Life  of  Swift 
being-  found  in  his  papers,  on  inquiry  appears  groundless, 
143.     Lived  and  died  in  the  religion  of  Rom'e,  143.     Ne- 
ver lost  his  belief  of  Revelation,  143.     In  his  early  life 
a  literary  curiosity,  and  afterwards  studied  the  living 
world,  143.     Entertained  a  desire  for  travelling,  but  diii 
pot  gratify  it,  144.     His  intellectual   character,    Good 
Sense,  144.     His  genius,  144.     His  great  memory,  \4b. 
Made  Poetry  the  business  of  his  life,  145.     Never  wrote 
on   popular  or  temporary  occasions,  146.     Never  pub- 
lished his  works  under  two  years,  146,     Comyarcd  with 
p/rydeo*  147.    His  great  care  inpoUshing  his  works,  147. 


Bit  proK  work* ebaracterisfld,  Ufl. 
ild(r^,  ISR  Windibr  Fomt,  161:  Tenpte  or  Fmf, 
161.  The  HcuUb,  168.  The  Vena  on  «d  tuiftiitBaate 
Lad;,  m.  Ode  for  St.  Cecili^'i  Da;^  169.  Copy  nf 
Ac  (MCf  iA9.  IgMKun  alike  prlielplM,  mtf  iMtnrfhle 
to  tW  c«iM:b  or  Hwlck,  164.  Hii  Emt  m  Crlttdn, 
.  IM.  The  R^e  of  (be  Lock,  167.  Eloba  to  Abdud, 
160.  The  Iliad,  W.  .  Oluenatioia  on  tlw  notei  to  Ibo 
niad,  I«S.  Tbe  Odywn ,  1S4. ,  The  notet  to  the  Ody»- 
PQT  HTitfes  hy  ShHWie,  1S4.    Tbc  Dvnclad,  t6t.    fhe 
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175.     HisEpilaphoi 


MSPOfthatpoBji,  1<4,    Hb  E^y  «n  Mao,  169.    Bii 
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The  \  i.iior'B  Criticisms  on  Pope'i  EsUafki, 
i  176.  U\» 
IpUai^oa 
Iritub  on 

JiuDet  Gr^sBi  119.  Hia  lipilaph  intended  tot  Ur,  Rowt, 
lt)0.  Hit  Kpiiaph  intended  for  Mrs.  Coibet,  181.  Hb 
Epilaph  on  the  lion.  Raberl  Digb)  sad  Ua  sMw,  IB, 
His  I'.pltailb  on  Hir  Gndfrey  Kneller,  IM.  fib  Epi^h 
on  GfB.  U<-n.  WiihfJTS,  184.  Ilia  Kpitaph  U  BIIM  Fa> 
tun,  li^5.  lib  Gtillaph  nn  Mr.  (inv,  186.  His  Epllafk 
inir-nil.'d  for  Rir  li-aiir  ^^■^^tn»l,  Ib7.  Hifl'  Epitaph  on 
Xdmund  !)ukc  of  Buckingham,  188.  WritM  part  of  tli* 
Frologue  to  Sophenibba,  19T.  The  malevolence  ttetirMi 
'  bim  and  Philips,  2S0.  RemarkB  on  his  TerBifiratian,  T. 
1J6.  Fate  of  the  MSS.  lie  left  to  Lord-Bolingbroke,  lii. 
SIS.  Account  of  bit  edition  of  Shalupeare,  ii.  lii. 
View  of  ihe  Conlroverey  between  Cronsnz  nnd  Wariidj- 
ton,  on  the  Essay  on  Man,  9H.  Crousaz's  ObfrrraliDU 
«n  hia  Opinion  of  the  Ruling  Pafsion,  823.  Of  Wbalevrt 
h,  is  Right,  Ser.  His  character  in  convertation,  154. 
Heniab,  in  Lotin,  i.  £86. 
f  apery,  causes  why  many  person*  embrace  il,  ix.  315. 
The  Hind  and  Hanlber  published  by  Drvden,  in  defeive 
of  Popery,  SI9.  Egg  and  (Janna  ibe  only  island,  of  it* 
Bebridet  .where  thai  religion  b  retained,  viii.  3£4. 
Fopulalian,  the  ilighlof  every  miina  loss  to  the  corjmnnil), 
and  rogurs  ooght  rather  to  be  made  usefiil  tothesocirir 
they  have  iqjured,  than  he  driven  from  it,  x.  SH.  Oi-- 
■   caycd  religious  houses,  or  want  of  them,  no  evideDnsf 

a  decreasing  popitlalion,  viii.  95j. 
Ttrtia  (daughter  of  Colo)  characterized,  ii.  S3G. 

Partlai, 
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Portland,  Earl  of,  taken  up  for  being  concerned  in  Wal- 
Icr^s  Plot,  ix.  215.  Receives  a  letter  from  Waller,  ad- 
vising him  to  confess,  which  he  rejects,  and  applies  to 
the  Lords  for  redress,  216.  After  being  examined  several 
times  by  the  Lords,  is  admitted  to  bail,  218. 

Posidippusy  his  account  of  human  life,  iii.  221. 

Posthumous  Works,  thoughts  on  the  publication  of,  vii.  213. 

Poverty^  the  impropriety  of  reflecting  on  persons  for  it,  x. 
294.  The  afflictive  scenes  of  it  described,  iv.  S04.  The 
fears  of  it  strongly  excite  to  activity  and  diligence,  305. 
The  folly  of  those  whose  negligence  and  profusion  involve 
them  in  the  mh»eries  of  it,  306.  In  what  cases  they  are 
objects  of  pity,  306,  The  disappointments  attending  it, 
J56.  Why  its  circumstances  are  so.  often  regarded  with 
contempt,  vi.  156.  When  only  to  be  dreaded,  308. 
Ought  not  to  be  looked  on  as  hereditary,  viii.  33.  What 
it  is,  and  the  necessity  of  it,  considered,  37. 

Power,  the  effect  of  necessity,  V.  341. 

Prfl/«e  of  servants,^ the  highest  panegyrick  of  private  virtite, 
iv.  390.  The  practice  of  giving  unmerited,  censured,  v. 
327.  The  excellency  of  ihat.  which  is  truly  deserved, 
377.  The  integrity  and  judgment  with  which  it  ought  to 
be  dispensed,  'dll.  The  love  of  it  engages  in  a  variety 
of  means  t'.ir  attcaining  it,  vi.  120.  The  genera)  passion 
for  it  shewn,  vi.  260.  To  an  old  man  an  empty  sound, 
iii.  409. 

Prayer  and  labour  should  co-operate,  ix.  29, 

Prayers  by  Dr.  Johnson,  Sept.  18,  1738,  *xii.  424.  April 
24,  1752,  425.  May  6,  1752,  426.  March  28,  1754, 
Jan.  23,  1759,  427.  March  25,  1759,  428.  Jan.  1, 
1770,  429.  Jan.  K  1777.  Sept.  18,  1779,  430.  Jun« 
22,  1781.     Oct.  6,  1782^431,     Dec.  5,  1784,  432. 

Precedent^  implicit  submission  to  it  unreasonable,  V.  371, 

Preceptor  (a  plan  of  education),  preface  to  the,  ii.  258. 

Precipitation^  often  fatal  to  great  designs,  iv.  250. 

Preferment-hunters,  characterized,  i.  158. 

Presbyterians  a.ud  Independents,  account  of  the  disputes  be- 
tween them  at  Oxford,  on  the  authority  of  ministers,  xii. 
190. 

Prescience,  advantages  of,  iii.  274. 

Prester,  John,  great  paini  taken  by  the  Portuguese  for  the 
discovery  of  his  country/,  ii.  252. 

Presumption^  more  easily  corrected  than  putillanimity,  iv. 
J45. 

Pride,  frequently  the  effect  of  hereditary  wealth,  x.  294. 
Generally  the  seurce  ©f  anger,  iv.  60.  Character! zed, 
Vfi.  99.     Its  competition  with  idleocts,  99. 

X  z  3  l^rintMg 


frimiif  obtenraAiim  on  the  colledon  of,  vli.  ISS. 
JPrintingj  Mr.  Savage's  peodiar  attention  to  comctnes  \»i 
z.  S87.    By  mbscription,  first  tried  by  Dryden's  Yiigil. 
xi.  67. 
Prior^  MaUhew^  hislifSe,  x»  141.    Of  obscvre  original,  t>y 
some  sopposed  to  have  been  bom  at  Winbame*  Dorset- 
shire ;  by  others  to  have  been  the  sbn  of  a  Joiner,  in 
London,  141.    Educated  for  some  time  at* Westminster, 
Itt.    Received  his  academical  education  at  Gambridee, 
at  the  expeoce  of  the  Earl  of  Doreet,  142.    TooIl  his 
Bachelor's  degrtSe  in  1686,  and  his  Master's  by  mandate. 
In  ITOO,  142.     Wrote  the  City  Mouse  and  Country  ^oase, 
1688,  142.    Secretary  to  the  Embassy  to  the  Con|press  at 
the  Hague,  143.    Gentleman  of  the  Bedchamber  to  King 
William,  143.    Wrote  a  long  Ode  on  the  Death  of  Qiieeii 
Sffary,  144.   ,  Secretary  to  nie  Treaty  of  Ryswick,  in 
1697,  144.     Secretary  at  the  Court  of  France,  in  16^, 
144,    Under-secretary  of  State,  144.    Wrote  the  Camea    . 
Secnlare,  in  1700,  145,    Member  of  Parliament  for  East  j 
Crinstead,  1701,  146.    Went  to  Paris,  with  proposition 
of  peace,  in  1711, 147.     Recalled  from  Paris,  Aag.  1714,' 
,149.     On  his  return,  taken  up  and  examined  before  the 
l^ivy-Cocncil,  150.     Remained  in  confinement  for  tiro    i 
7ears,  when  he  was  excepted  in  an  Act  of  Grace,  but  soon    ' 
after  discharged.  151,     Died  at  Wimpole,  Sept.  18, 1721, 
and  buried  at  Westminster,  15?,     Left  500^  for  a  monu- 
ment, 15"^.     Cop>  of  his  Epitaph,  152.     His  character, 
152.     Character  of  his  writings,  157. 

^Private  yices  public  Benefits^  how  far  they  may  sometimei 
prove  so,  viii,  47. 

^Procrastination^  the  danger  of,  ix,  30, 

jProdigalitii,  de^titute  of  true  pleasure,  and  the  source  of 
real  and  lasting  misery,  iv.  307,  SOS. 

Projects^  tiie  folly  of,  exposed,  iii.  123.  The  folly  of,  in 
general,  16i,  Projectors  characterized,  207.  The  folly 
and  wicl^dness  of  those  Avho  only  project  the  destruction 
and  misery  of  mankind,  208.  For  the  good  of  mankind, 
in  searching  out  new  powers  of  nature,  and  contriving 
new  works  of  art,  oi^^ht  to  be  encouraged,  210. 

fr§logue,  at  the  opening  of  Dniry-Lane  Theatre,  1747,  i. 
167.  To  the  Masque  of  Comus,  251.  To  the  Cik»od-na- 
tured  Man,  2bJ.     To  the  Word  to  the  Wise,  ^b4.%XfU^ 

JPrununcia/ion,  diificulties  in  settlin;^  it,  ii.  9.  K^JZ!^ 

JProperantiOy  her  letter  ou  the  alteration  of  the  style,  t* 
210. 

f^rosaj^ius,  his  chvactcr,  iv,  108, 

*-  Frcsp^Ujft 
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Prosperitii,  often  productive  of  various  infelicities,  vi.  5?. 
296.  Obstructs  the  knowledge  of  ourselves,  53.  The 
danger  of,  iii.  34S. 

ProsperOf  his  character,  vi.  295. 

Prostitutes,  reflections  on  their  infamous  and  deplorahlr* 
condition,  v.  212.  vi.  57.  In  what  respects  objects  of 
compassion,  v.  214. 

Proverbs,  ch.vi.  ver.  7 — 11,  paraphrased,  i.  275. 

Prudence,  wherein  its  province  lies,  v.  243.  Characterized, 
vii.  186.     Exempiiiied  inf  the  character  of  Sophron,  187. 

PrudentiuSy  the  motives  on  which  he  contracted  marriage, 
iv.  105. 

Prune,  Mrs,  her  treatment  of  Leviculus,  vi.  210. 

Prussia,  King  of  (the  former),  characterized,  xii.  211. 
Account  of  his  Tall  Regiment,  212.  His  disagreement 
with  his  Son,  213.  Obliges  his  Son  to  marry  against  bis 
will,  214.     Died  1740,  218. 

Prussia,  King  of  (Charles  Frederick),  his  life,  xii.  211. 
Born  Jan.  24,  1711-12,  211.  Remarkable  for  his  d'u^a- 
greement  with  his  father,  213.  Designed  to  fly  his  coun- 
try, but  discovered  by  his  father,  himself  arrested,  and 
Jits  confident  executed,  214.  Obliged  by  his  father  to 
marry,  but  does  not  consummate  during  his  father's  life, 
215.  Applies  himself  to  study  and  liberal  amusements, 
215.  Succeeds  to  the  Crown,  1740,  218.  Receives  his 
wife  as  Queen,  219.  Releases  the  boys  marked  for  mi- 
litary service,  220.  Continues  his  correspondence  with 
learned  men,  220.  Governs  with  very  little  ministerial 
assistance,  ^nd  banishes  the  Prime  Minister  and  favourite 
of  his  father,  220.  Grants  a  toleration  of  Religion  and 
I'r(*e  Masonry,  220.  Iwititutes  the  Order  of  Merits  .^0. 
Charitable  if  not  liberal,  221.  Advancement  of  learning 
one  of  his  first  cares,  ^21.  Revives  his  claim  to  ilerstal 
and  Hermal,  221.  Ob  the  death  of  the  Emperor  of  (ier- 
manv,  claims  Silesia,  223.  His  proceedings  in  the  war 
for  vSilesia,  228.  Makes  peace  with  the  Queen  of  Ilun- 
^ar>,  on  surrendering  to  him  the  half  of  Silesia,  228. 
Observations  on  his  Reasons  for  enacting  and  repeal ing 
La^s,  228.  Account  of  the  cdde  Frederique,  229.  Epi- 
tome of  his  plan  for  the  Reformation  of  Courts,  2:^0, 
Proceedings  of  his  army  1742  against  the  Austrians,  iJ4. 
Js  deserted  by  the  French,  238.  Makes  peace  with  the 
Empress,  who  surrenders  the  remaining  part  of  Silesia ^ 
S40.  Reforms  his  laws,  and  concludes  a  defensive  alii-. 
fLTice  with  England,  240.  Raises  an  army  under  pretence 
of  fixing  the  t.mperor  in  possession  of  Bohemia,  215, 
-|iis  declftration  of  reaiocfs  for  |^o|ng  to  war^  246.    The 
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Ourrn  of   llung^arj'^  aoiwer  lo  the   dPClHialian,   21),* 

EtUfra    Bohemia   willi    104,000   men,    Aug.    1144,    iaO. 

Bciirso  sDd  takes  Pra«:iie,  Sept.  1744,  S53.  Quid  Frogue. 

RudftlirM  nilli  h'n  armj  into  Sileiia,  ^4.    After  Kierul 

fnKaxeineDlt,  rntera  Dresden  >i>  a  CoiH|uei'or,  Sb8. 
Tuhtit  Hjiiiil,  lUe  dutj  of.  111  liin*!i  qf  danger,  tii.  95. 
fuofh,  the  mixture  used  in  making  il,  rcquisile  lo  con- 

verMlicn,  vit.   111.     The  ingredknti  uf  biilh  coDiuaied, 

111,  112.  ' 

Pnuttkinuiii,  rapilal,  tbe  levrritv  aad  frequency  of  Ihtm  ^ 

iliMMIi.-  .'AST,  <lb.3pi>ruip.!,  V.  S.'il.  S54.      llntt-ndof  Lin. 

iliriii.    '  ■li    \ht   rriiiie,  tliej  often  prevern    ■ 


1  by  Ci)wlc»,  when  only  ten     j 


I 


QUEBEC,  cotnideTafions  on  Ihe  establuhmenl  of  jinpcr;  la 

tbnt  proilncc,  viii.  130. 
lf»lhb!t,  Iheillu^emadpoFilby  Sbak<v»re,  ii.  131.  i 

Ifulrk,   Ual^,  tuT  eomplalnt  agaiuiil   ber  niU(re&;  for  only      1 

hinting  hI  nh.it  she  wants  'il-   150. 
Quick,  \cri,  ready  nlfinriineohJMiii>Dt,Tli.asa 
^•'•••.  hlr.  hill  ftiKndihip  for  Thomson,  xi.  MOi. 
Qainciirtx  JIgvrtt,  their  ficrllence,  xii.  STS. 
Quhqtiiliu!,  hit  eitraTagaiicie*  la  indulgias  «n  Irjudicioa 

cnriDsity,  v.  S4. 
ftmixatr.,  lian,  (he  idea  of  Hndibrai  taken  from  It,  ii.  1E7, 

The  cbaraclera  romparnl,  I6tt.     Recommended  by  Ih- 

Sydesbam  to  young  physitians,  lii.  174. 


RAASjtr.  island  of,  detcribed,  viU.  S45.  , 

kakt,  tbe  life  of  one,  iii.  ICfi.  lit. 

BaUigh,  Sir  Walter,  tbe  defects  of  bil  Hittorj  of  Ih 
World,  T.  303. 

JtamHtr,  his  refleetiont  upon  a  review  of  his  cmays,Ti.  392. 
Prajerontbe,  iii.4S5.  • 

Itanger,  Tim,  his  history, tII.  909.  Triet  dren,  tbecoB- 
pany  of  rakea,  keeping  of  race-boTKS,  and  building,  bat 
tiuds  no  bappiuesi  in  any  of  them,  SOS.  Becomes  a  fine 
geiitlcfnon,  luid  a  collectoi-  of  sbella,  fotiilt,  &c.  kirti  ■ 
i'reoch  cook,  Intt  iuu}IdisBpiioliitfd,  211. 


INDEX. 

i?ffpe  9f  the  Lock^  stoty  on  which  it  was  founded,^  zi.  69. 

Mdi'ifiesy  the  choice  and  study  of  them  should  be  subservient 
to  virtue  and  the  public  good,  v..  57.  70. 

Jiaschidy  his  character,  a  striking  example  of  the  sad  ef- 
fects of  insatiable  avarice,   iv.  ^24. 

EasselaSy  Prince  ^  ^bifssinioy  the  history  o{y  iii.  287. 

MatSy  none  inthetslands  of  Sky,  viii.273. 

Beading  Marty  characterised,  iii.  186. 

Jieady  Man,  characterised,  iii.  186. 

Reasouy  the  uncertain  continuance  of,  iii.  405. 

Reason^  the  importance  of  its  keeping  a  constant  guard  over 
the  imaginations  iv.  43. 

Rectiludcy  delineated,  vii.  117. 

Jipgimen,  rather  to  be  decreased  than  increased  as  men  ad* 
vance  in  years,  xii.  158.  ^ 

Jiegislerf  universal  of  a  new  kind,  to  what  useful  purposes 
it  may  be  applied,  v.  198. 

Regret y  sometimes  both  necessary  and  useful,  vii.  237. 

Rehearsal y  the  character  of  Bayes  designed  forDryden,  ix. 
309.  Written  by  Buckingham,, assisted  by  Butler,  Mar- 
tin Clifford,  and  Dr.  Sprat,  309.  First  acted  in  1671, 
309.  The  dialogue  between  Love  and  Honour  designed 
for  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  310. 

Reidy  Andrevoy  employed  by  Lord  Lyttelton  in  the  punctua- 
tion of  his  Life  of  Henry  II.  xi.  334. 

Relaxation^  the  necessity  and  usefulness  of  it  with  regard  to 
study,  V.  102. 

ReligioHy  observations  on  the  change  of  in  Scotland,  viii. 
187.  .  A  toleration  granted  in  Prussia,'xii.  220.  The  plea- 
sure and  advantages  of,  iv.  254.  Its  origin  and  excolli'n- 
cy,256.  The  source  of  the  noblest  and  most  refined  plea- 
sures, 256.  The  common  objections  to  a  life  of  religion, 
groundless  and  unreasonable,  257.  The  use  of  austerities 
and  moriilicatious,  v.  23!.  The  dan;;;er  of  wojnen  when 
they  lay  it  aside,  iii.  107.  Consolations  to  be  found  iti, 
i.l66. 

Remission  of  SinSy  the  first  and  fundamental  truth  of  reli- 
gion, 227. 

Repentance  the  absurdity  of  delaying  it,  v.  5,  The  doc- 
trine of  it  enibarra-sed  by  superstitious  and  groundless 
imiiginations,  2^i9.  Unjustly  confounded  with  penance, 
230.  Wherein  true  repentance  consists,  230.  The 
completion  and  sum  of  it  a  real  change  of  temper  and 
life,  232. 

Reputationy  industry  and  caution  necessary  to  support  it,  v, 
340.     Tainted  the  greatest  calamity,  vi.  86. 

jEe^en^/vicn^  the  effects  of,  more  certain  than  i^atitude,  x.  295. 

ResQL\k{i<i\\.\ 
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J|Ea»lK<W«  muAitxiBUBm  •faiMi  nacie— ry  to  the  ^tftfaratkMi 
mud  iacraaM  of  virtve^  W.  Wc 

BM«/iUioiM,  tliefalUckMtttrsllflwtepeBenlly  made,  vll.  87. 

..  Cegtew  jeoBuaenljIi^oe  itipoi^g  fiKt  88. 

JUf</^..rom«  short  hifte«7  qI;  vit^  1A8. 

fieHrvtmU  ^  dlta4TUit«fct  of U'  wlm.ladalgeNl  u^ewom 
by  men  of  gcaiin  «nid  letten,  it<i  98*^  Raral,  ike  aiotffet 
ox  fome  peiMMM  ^detlrie  it,  .f  •  3T§. 

B^trotptcti^n  on  our  coadKcU.  the  faworteaee  jud  veM* 
Mi  of  It,  lr«  44. 

JMInAf,  IfJko/,  ttory  oftlye^niglMiwhiek  ra¥B«edlH,i!ii.S8. 

ISAodocija,  her  remarioi  on  the  eiiwenifBlieiMi  pleaMtct  of 
the  towa»  W.  358. 

Mkkiwd  n.'  obferfwLioM  4ni.  ShaJupewe'o  play  ef,.  ii.  180. 

Bichard  III.  obsenwluNHon  Shakipeare'ii  play  of,  ii.  186. 

Mi€Urdi^]H.^jBmMmit^  ^heathK  m-  Paintiqr,  gate  the 
flfitfiN«^bM|«,4f  .that  artto  Sir.  J(hhaAacya0ldi»  ix4%. 

JUcAnnCsov,  Siemiiii,fhkQharactariefLo«eiaeetakeBfinM 

.  |he  Lothario  of  tlieFair«^)e»itcat^x.56»  CikaracteriM4 
asa  writer,  M.'  -.•<■.'■ 

JUoMt,  the  felly  of  jwrMiflg  Jthei^  ai  the  eUef^ead  of  ear 
Mag,  iv.  aS^  .  Xhe.trae.Bieof,.v..-908p^  The  gcanal 
dedre  of  then  whence  It.pracaeds^  860-.  T|ie  peace  of 

.  life.^lQo  afKta  diettroiytd  by  ianrliat  and  aealoai  itrag>- 
gliogft  For  them^  351 .  The  arts  by  which  they  are  gmiied 
firequentiy^  irr^concileable  with  ¥irtae,  3512.  Not  the 
cause  of  happiness,  vii.  202.  The  general  desire  for, 2S8. 
Not  so  dtui^erous  as  formerly^  938.  Hope  of,  more  thau 
the  enjoyment,  239.     What  it  is.to  be  rich,  239.    Ava- 

^   rice  always  poor,  239.  .  Story  of  Tom  Tranquil,  a  ricti 
■  man,  240.     Best  obtained  by  sUent  profit  and  indnsti^', 
340.     Not  the  cause  of  happiness,,  exemplified  in  the  his- 
tory of  Ortogrul  of  Basra,  318.     ill  elfects  of,  i.  157. 

JBicAf  5  (  hereditaria )i  advantages  and  disadvantages  of,  iii.  S34. 

Jiidiculey  the  business  of  comedy,  iii.  4. 

Hiding y  honours  due   to  the.  lady  who  undertook  to  ride 

1000  mii^  in  1000  hours,  and  performed  it  in  aboit  two 

thirdsof  the  time,  vii,  17.    An  equestrian  statue  proposed 

-  to  be  erecttd  to  her  memory,  19.     Difficulties  respect* 

ing  a  proper  inscription,  20. 

fiighteouantiSf  cousioefed,  vii. .291. 

Mio  verder^  traplations  of  the  two  first  stanzas  of  thai  song, 
.  i.  280. 

Riots^  m  London  (1780),  description  of,  xii.  408« 

Roarer,  his  char.acter,  vi.  21. 

iiiichester,  John  fVi/mot^  Earl  of^  life  of,  Ix.  177.  Sonof 
||cpi:y  £^1  of  Rochesteri   177.    Bom  April  10,  1847, 


INDEX. 

177.  Edacatcd  at  Burfor^  School,  177.  Enteird  at 
Wadham  College,  177.  Travelled  into  France  and  Italyy 
177.  Entered  into  the  sea-service,  177.  Early  given  to 
intemperauce,  177.  Gentleman  of  il^e  Bed-chamber,  and 
Comptroller  of  Woodstock  Park,  178.  Mentioned  by 
'Wood  as  the  greatest  scholar  of  all  the  nobility,  178. 
His  favourite  authors,  Boileaa  and  Cowley^  178.  Pur- 
sues a  life  of  drunken  gaiety,  179.  Become  acquainted 
with  Dr.  Burnet,  which^  produced  a  total  change  of  hig 
manners  and  opinions,  179.  Died  at  the  ag;e  of  thirty- 
four,  July  26,  1680,  179.  His  character,  179.  M^ 
things  imputed  to  him  which  he  is  supposed  not  to  have 
v.ritten,  179.  The  first  edition  of  his  works  |Nrinted  the 
year  after  his  death^  Antwerp  in  the  title  page,  180. 
Character  of  his  works,  180.  His  poem  on  Nothing  cri- 
ticised, 181.  His  praise  of  Satire  criticised,  181.  Hi» 
Satire  against  Man  criticised,  182.  Takei  £.  Settle  un- 
der his  protection,  310. 

Jlolfs  Dictionary  of  Conimercef  Preface  to,  ii.  276. 

Homances,  the  general  desiign  of  them,  iv.  18.  Those  of 
the  former  and  present  age  compared,  20. 

Rojnans^  their  donatives  rather  popular  than  virtuous, 
vii.  11.  Made  no  standing  provision  for  then^edy,  11. 
Their  history  has  long  found  employment  for  the  studious, 
and  amu.scment  for  the  idle,  ii.  3S5.  When  poor,  rob- 
bed mankind,  when  rich,  robbed  one  another,  339. 

Rome,  supplied  by  Sicily  with  torn,  ii.  396.  Afterwards 
supplied  with  corn  from  Africa  and  Egypt,  397. 

Romeo  and  Juliet y  observations  on  Shakspeare's  play  of, 
ii.  195. 

i2ona,  account  of  the  island  of,  viii.  247. 

Roscommon,  IVentioorth  Dillon,  Earl  of,  his  life,  ix.  185. 
Son  of  James  Dillon,  Larl  of  Roscommon,  bom  in  Ire- 
land, 185.  Educated  in  Yorkshire,  at  his  uncle's  Lord 
Straflbrd's,  185.  Sent  to  Caen,  to  study  under  Boch&rt,185 
Is  said  to  have  had  preternatural  intelligence  of  hii  . 
'  ^ather^s  death,  186.  The  credit  to  be  given  to  wch  intelli- 
gence, 187.  Travels  into  Italy,  187.  At  the  restoration 
returns  to  England,  is  made  Captain  of  the  Band  of  Pen- 
sioners, and  addicts  himself  to  gaming,  187.  Goes  to  Ire- 
land, and  made  Captain  of  the  Guards,  187.  Attacked 
by  three  ruffiausou  his  return  from  the  gaming  table,  it. 
rescued  by  a  half-pay  officer,  to  whom  he  resigns  his 
commission  in  the  guards,  187.  Returns  ta  Englaikl,  and 
marries  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Burlington,  188,  Forms 
a  plan  of  a  Society  for  refbrming  our  language,  188|^ 
l*arpo8Cf  to  retire  to  Rome^  but  is  att«ck«d  by  th^  gout. 


ftjifl,  with  the  amittance  of  a  French  empirick,  dies  hi 
imi^  and  ti  barieA  in  Westmiister  Abbey/  18».  tiis 
poetical  chaiacter,  190.  I>rydeii*8.4ipiBioiiof  Rdlcom* 
bob's  Eoay  on  tModaled  Yene,  191.  His  art  of  poetrf 
praised,'  IvS.  Accoant  of  his  otter  pieced,  199.  Mn. 
PhUipi*Boplnlonof8ome.of  his  works,  194. 

JRtfa  Clai^  accooBt  of,  and  the  members,  iz.  109. 

JKmw,  Niekoka^  the  first  who  had  three  nights  of  a  newptay, 

ixt^adr.    Hisilfe,  X.  M.    Boraai  little  BeckAird,  B^- 

'fofdshir^y  16TS;  54.    Educated   at  Westminster,  under 

"Bosby/'fiS.    Astadent  of  the  Middle  Temple,  A5.    At 

'   twentyfiTO  produced  the  Ambittoiia  9tep-MotlKr,  55« 
Tamerlaiie  in  itOS,    55.     Fair  Fenitent  in  1769, .  56. 
Ulysses  In  1106 1  Royal  ConTert,  1706,  57.    The  Biter,  a 
ConedT,  1706,  57.    Jane'  Shore;  1714,  59.    Latly  Jane 
Grer,  1715,  56.    Publishes  an  c^iUon  of  Shakspotfe  ia 
I70i,  58.    Under-Secretary 'to  the  Duke  of  Qaeensbary, 
59.    Advised  by  Lord  Oxford  to  study  Spanish,  S9.  Sac- 
ceeded  N.  Tate  a«  Poet  Lanreat,  60.    Lsgnd  sarreyor  of 
the  customs,  60.    Clerk  of  the  Council  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,   60.    Secretary  of  the  Presentations,  60.    His 
life,  as  prefixed  to  his  translation  of  Lncsa's  PiMrsalia, 
by  ]>r.  Wellwood,  60.    Died  Dec.  0,  1718,  and  baried 
la  Westniimter  Abbey,  6?.    The  tcstiniony  of  Popa  hr  bi* 
ffifvoar,  68.     Chiefly  considered  as  a  tra^ck'  author  and 
translator,   62.     Character  of  his   Works,  63.    Pope'i 
Kpitaph  intended  for  him,  with  the  Visitor's  criticisins,  xi. 
180.       Observations   on   his   Edition   of  Shakespeares 
Works,  ii.  15a 

Moyal  Society^  supposed* to  have  been  established,  to  divert 
the  attention  of  the  p<;ople  from  publick  discontent|  x, 
78.     Enqairy  into.  What  have  they  done  ?  vti.  287. 

£udfene««  to  convenience,  the  progress  of,  vii.  205. 

iuUng  Passion,  M.  Cronsaz^  observations  on  Pope's  opi- 
nion of  it,  ti.  225. 

JSwrn,  accoant  of  the  island  (of,  viii.  3^*  Land  there  net 
more  thad  2id,  an  acre,  323. 

JRttperfy  Prinze,  driven  by  Admiral   Blake  into  the  Tagss, 
-  xjii.  42.     Afterwards  into  Carthagnna,  43.     His  fleet  de- 
stroyed by  Blake  ia  the  harbour  of  Malaga,  43. 

Mural  Elegance,  observations  in  the  praise  of,  xi.  241. 

Mural  Situation,  a  sketch  of  its  peculiar  pleasures  and  adr 
vantages,  v,  373. 

Muricola,  his  observations  apon  thf  preralence  of  a  fond 
^  appetite  fox  tutws,  it.  37^. 


XNDEt. 


S. 


iAilRINUSy  GeorginSy  de  sacerdote  forem  consolanter  e* 
pigramma,  x,  162.  ' 

SacckariHsa,  that  character  designed  by  Waller  for  Lady  Do- 
rothea Sidney,  ix.  208. 

Salmasiusy  employed  by  Charles  II.  to  write  in  defence  of 
.his  father  and  monarchy,  Ix.  94.  His  character,  94. 
Publishes  his  Defensio  Regis  in  1649,  94.  Answered 
by  Milton,  94.  Leares  a  reply  to  Milton,  which  was 
published  by  his  son,  96. 

Samson  jigoniste$y  characterized,  ix.  156.  Critical  re- 
marks on  the  beauties  and  improprieties  of  that  drama- 
tjck  piece,  v.  394. 

Sanderson^  Dr.  Robert,  bishop  of  JJncoln,  his  critical  nice- 
ty in  preparing  his  lectures,  iv.  115. 

Sannazariusy  his  inducements  to  the  piscatory  eclogue, 
iv.211. 

iSarpiy  Father  Pauly  his  life,  xii.  3.  Born  at  Venice, 
1552,  S.  Educated  under  his  mother's  brother,  3.  Stu- 
dies logick,  under  Capella  of  Cremona,  3.  Takes  the 
order  of  Servites,  1566,4,  Public  Professor  of  Divinity 
at  Mantua,  4.  iiis  great  acquisitions  in  every  branch  of 
knowledge  and  literature,  4.  Several  charges  laid  against 
him  in  the  Inquisition,  which  passed  over,  5.  Refused  a 
bishonrick  bv  Clement  V  111.  5.  The  part  he  took  in 
the  quarrel  between  Paul  V .  and  the  Venetians,  6.  At- 
tacked by  live  ruffians,  employed  by  the  Pope,  and  re- 
ceives fifteen  stabs,  8.  Retires  to  his  convent,  and  writei 
the  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  8.  Died,  1623,  9. 
His  character,  10. 

Suiircy  Lord  Rochester's  praise  of,  criticised,  ix.  182. 

IfavagCy  Richardy  his  life,  x.248.  Born  Jan.  10,  1697,  a 
son  of  Earl  Rivers  by  the  Countess  of  Macclesfield,  249. 
Left  to  the  care  of  his  mother,  who^  abandons  him,  250. 
Committed  to  the  care  of  a  poor  woman,  to  be  brought  up 
aar  her  o>\n  son,  251.  Lady  Mason,  his  grandmother, 
takes  some  care  of  him,  251.  His  god-mother,  Mrs. 
Llo>d,  left  him  800/.  which  was  never  paid  him,  252. 
Placed  at  a  s^all  grammar-school  near  St.  Alban's,  252. 
Lord  Rivers  on  his  death-bed  enquires  particularly  of 
him,  and  is  assured  by  bis  mother  that  he  was  dead,  ^y 
which  he  loses  6000/.  left  him  by  his  father,  253.  His 
niotlier  attemptij  to  s>end  him  to  America  secretly,  253. 
His  mother  placet  him  with  a  shoe-maker  in  Holborn,  * 
25'^ .  On  the  death  of  his  nurse  discovers  his  parents,  254. 
ilpplies  to  biimuthery  who  resolveii  to  iic{lecihim,  255. 

\\y  Became 


Became  an  astkor  throagli  mctmUjt  2&S«  Pliblblws  his  finl 
Ptemianilntl  the  Btohop  of  BaJwHr,  9S5«    Writes  his 
Amplajv-WwHOi'^  a.BW«le^liiWalghfeeati  y€m,  SML 
Aft  twent^HMie  writes  Lore Ina  Veily^lM.   .|s palrotdsdi 
by  SIr'lliftlMffi  Stede,  tf^.  ^  flterjr  ef  Ms  goii^T  wMr  ^ 
Richard  Steele,  and  wrlHog  a  pampMet,  whiolf  he.  IKUs 
Ibrtwtfcataeastftarabeateey,  fifT*-  Steele  pffMassitt 
•saiTy.aae  ol  his '  aataral'dUMBti^Mftto  Savage,  aSt*  Stede 
4lscaviB  blai,  869i    ThvA^h  the  iaterceasloa  of  WSks 
«htates!60f.fiMiUs  mathii^,  SflO.-   Fveqncals iM  st^. 
becomes  acqaainted  with  M n ^  OldieUU  who  mSHnwt  mm 
JKN:  a  year  daring  her  Vfr4Ml;  '  Mn  WiUu  oecaslonliy 
*  aUow*  hUtiabeiidIt,  which  iseoaalMacteahy  his  iMhHw 
868.    Writes  the  tragedy  of  SirThoniMB  Ofertairy,  MS. 
Clhher  odtfortsthe  tragedy,  flSC  :Expcrieaccsthe  frleai- 
ihlp  of  Aaron  Hili^  who  writes  the  Prologmft  and  Efii- 
^aSBO.to  the  tragedy  of  Overimry,  965.    Acta  thej^irt  of 
Overbary,  985,    BeYenty  galBeas4ell  Ibr  S«?a|5e,by  Mr. 
Hip's  iMiblkhinf  Ms  teseia  the  mala. Dealer,  S66.  Hfa 
Battery,  to  Lady  JMLW;il«atane  ia  Ms  Dedicatwa  to 
Msvolwaepf  PotflM^26T.    a£1s  to  Ma'aepatatfoa  hy 
MsPoenonthedeathofGeo.  I;fier.    Accoantofhb 
lEltlifliaiT.  JaBMsStedaiK;.S8S.    Hir  trial  aisd  d^fene^ 
SiOi   -Is  fbaad  gidlty  of  the  iMrdnr,  5KTf .    He  bhtoha  a 
pardoa,  althooffh  ft  had  beeA  greatly  obstrocted  hy'la 
^loiher,  975.     Farther  accounts  of  his  mother*s  fomityi 
S7d.     Meets  the  principal  eTldence  againet  him  in  ^ 
trees  and  divides'bis  only  guinea  with  fa^ ,  977.     His  oini 
opinion  of  the  iciUing^f  Sinclair,  978.     Lived  a  life  of 
want  and  plenty,  978.     Threateas  to  publish  a  narrative 
of  his  naother's  conduct,  in  hopes  of  extorting  a  pessiof 
from  her,  979.     Received  into  the  family  of  I«ord  Tvr- 
connel,  who  promises  him  a  pension  of  900/.  a  Tear,???. 
Writes  the  Author  to  be  Let,  980.     The  part  he  had  ii 
the  Dunciad,  983.    His  epigram  on   Dennis,  983.    Re- 
'  ceiTes  twenty  guineas  for  a  panegyricic  on  Sir  R.  Wal- 
pole^  983.     Laments  the  misery  of  living  at  other  nens 
tables,  984.     Publishes  the  Wanderer,  with  the  charac- 
ter of  that  poem,  985.     His  peculiar  attention  to  cor- 
rectness in  printing,  987.     Sells  the  copy .  of  the  Wande- 
rer for  ten  guineas,  937.     His  quarrel  with  Lord  Tyrcon- 
jiel,  988.     Writes  the  Triumph  of  Health  and  Mirtk«990. 
Closely  studies  the  gi'eat,  991.     Again  turned  adrift  bo 
the  world,  991.  Too  much  elevated  by  good  fortttae,993. 
His    mother    continues  her   Ul-treatment  of  him,  995. 
The  resentment  betwoea  Lord  Tyrconnel  and  him  kept  up 
|»r  maoj  years,  996»    Pablishcs  the  BaHaid,  a  Po^. 
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197.     This  poem  obliges  hb  mother  to  retire  from  Bxth 
to  LoDdon,  "iQH,     Read^  to  accept  tlie  praises  of  the  peo« 
y\e  aDd  to  find  excuses  for  their  censure,  209.     Imputed 
iii)oe  of  his  miseries   to  himself,  SCO.     l^lUlook  the  love, 
for  the  practice  of  vkrtue,  301.     His  actions  precipitate 
and  blamcahle,  his  writings  tended  to  the  propagation  of 
morality  and  piet, ,  301.     jbxerts  all   his  interest  to  be 
appointed  Poet  Laureat,  but  is  disappointed^  802.    Be« 
comes  volunteer  Laureat  to  the  Queen,  for  which  the 
Queen  sends  him  50/.  and  leave  to  continue  it  amiually, 
S03.     Ct.'py  of  tiic  first  volunteer   Laureat,  303.     Accu* 
sed  of  intiuencing  elections  against  tite  Court,  306.     An 
infoimatlon  against  him  in  the  King's  Bencb^for  publish- 
ing an  obscene  pamphlet,  307.     W  rites  the  Progress  of  a 
Divine,  307.    Satirized  in  the   Weekly  Miscellany,  anil 
defended  in  the  Ontleman  s  iViagazine,  SOS.     The  infer* 
nation  dismissed  by  Sir  Philip  Yorke,  309.     Purposes 
writing  the  progress  of  a  Free-thinker,  310.    His  prac* 
tice  to  conceal  himself  from  his  friends,  whilst  he  spent  the 
Queen's  pension,  311.     Sir  R.  Walpole.,  promises   hin\ 
the   first  place  vacant  not  exceeding  ^OOt.  a  year,  311. 
Extracts  from  an  Ivpistle  upon  Authon,  never  published, 
S12.     Dedicates  a  poem  on  Public  Spirit  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  for  which  he  received  no  reward,  319.    For 
a  ^reat  part  of  the  year  lived  by  invitations,  and  lodged 
by  accident,  sometimes  iu   Summer,  on  a  bulk,  and  ii) 
Winter   in  a  glass-house,  317,   Wherever  be  went  could 
not  conform  to  the  oeconomy  of  a  family,  319.     As  his 
aflairs  grew  desperate,    his  reputation  declined,    321. 
Proposes  to  publish  bis  works  by  subscription,  but  not 
to  much  encouraged  as  be  either  expected  or  merited, 
spent  the  money  he  received,  and  never   published  his 
|)oems,  3x:2.    His  universal  acquaintance,  324.    By  the 
death  of  tiic  Queen  loses  both  his  prospect  of  preferment 
and  his  annuity,  3^.     Purposes  writing  a  new^tragedy, 
on  He  story  of  £ir  John  Overbury,  325.    Writes  a  poem 
^  on  the  death  of  (he  Queeny  on  her  subsequent  birth  day, 
'  S26.     His  friends  send  him  into  Wales  on  a  promise  of  al-* 
Rowing  him  50/,    a  year,  t^29.     Forms  encnauting  pros- 
pects of  a  country  lifb,  329.     Takes  a  lodging  in  the 
liberties  of  the  Fleet,  and  receives  oue  guinea  a  week  of 
bis  friends  subscription,  330,    Setg  otif  for  Wales  in  July 
1739,  spends  all  his  money  beforo  he  reaches  Bristol, 
gets  a  fresh  remittance,  arrives  a>  Bristol,  where  he  is 
well  received,  and  stays  for  sometime,  and  at  last  goes 
to  Sviausea,  the  place  of  his  destination,  334.    His  an-> 
fuity  greatly  diminished,  334.     Complete^  hit  tragedy, 
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liMarnt  to  Bristol,  Khnre  30f.  is  luttinibed  for 
trim,  8»6.  Brcntnnn^PCted  nt  Brislnl,  336.  Armtcd 
nl  Ufiilnl,  and  bis  Lrllpr  to  a  Fru^nd  mi  that  Dccatloii, 
888.  I«  fer.V  kindly  treated  by  Ihe  lireper  of  the  pri- 
fon,  3i3.  Hii  poem  t.nndiin  aai  Bristol  delineUed, 
314.  Hl>  t«tler  In  a  friend,  w))(i  advised  bim  not  is 
publieh  London  and  llrtstol  delinE^tcd,  345.  PoUpimci 
the  puliticalioii,  S4e.  Dim  in  prison,  Aog.  I,  IT-13,  and 
huricil  in  tlir  chnrrh-yard  of  St.  Peleri  BriMol,  34i 
Hi!i  pCTion  d>-vritred,  MS.  Hii  charurter,  319.  Al- 
loivedSO!.  a-yearty  Pojie,  li.  49. 

Sni'ecln'rges,  SvJzeji,  bet  cumplaint,  vii.  174.  By  marriana 
jirlirliii  to  have  a  coBcfi  kept,  17^-  Hn  husband  pra~ 
vldw  a  coacli  wilboot  horses,  HH. 

t>caliger,  his  partiality  inpreferring  Virgil  ta  Ilamrr,  k.  130. 

Srmnper,  Jiihrflrd,  bis  biatnrv,  iii.  134. 

ScfnM,  the  ladies  disposition  M>  it,  too  frequent,  ir.  863, 

Satlltr,  Jack,  his  hlstnry,  ill.  136. 

Scktmet,  tlic  Idler's  privili^ge  of  fonnin;  them,  iii.  S. 

Sc*o'nr,  jonniBl  ofthrc^davi,  vii.  31H,  The  life  of  a,  iil. 
308.  His  hopn  nn  entering  at  the  Uitiversily,  i.  lU. 
View  of  the  general  liecoi;  161. 

SchoBh,  the  dudy  proper  for.  ii.  80,  Account  of  Ike 
^irnrtlce  oFJorrifi^  nv<  the  masCn',  i.  67. 

arhai>lmo>ler,  an  lii>nevi  aud  u^ful  eiKployment,  ii.M. 

Schnn.,  the  jialhE.  uf  it  aarrun,  and  ililBeult  of  arcnf, ». 
S96.  The  prntreas  of  it  absmcted  bj  MiTile  imhaliMi. 
839. 

gciencei,  the  enrounmeiaent  of  them  by  th«  patnoij*  (^ 
the  great,  casual  and  fluctuating,  v.  115. 

tcalland,  -nueh  civilized  by  Cromwell'i  loldien,  viil.  SO- 
Slate  of  literature  firum  the  middle  of  the  sliteeBlk  «»- 
tury,  810.  Civility,  part  of  the  ntional  characWTSf 
the  Hig;hlaiHlrTS,  Kll. 

Mcettand,  Jahnioa'f  JaHrBr^.    See  Hthtida.  .  j 

Scottaml,   Ntn,  considerations  so  tlie  estsblishBent  of  ■      I 
colon}  there,  ii.  S07.  ' 

Ba-aplr,  Stm,  his  story,  vii.  Wi.  [ 

ScrafU  Ship,  DccouDt  of  that  fixed  al  Oxford  by  the  P^- 

tiament  party,  IK{6,  lii.  191. 
MtasoHs,   the  change  of  iDcm  prodnrlive  of  a  mB>tal>l* 

Tarlaliai)  of  the  scenes  of  pleaaire,  v.311. 
SftoM*i  Islamdi.    See  <  nK-/nnd»  Ulanij. 
Sthastian,  King  of  Porrngal,  a  tra^y,  critical  ol»cr»»- 

tionsupOn  it,  viii.  SOI. 
Setourf  Sight,  onquiry  into  it,  v,  SIS. 
MtcrK^^  ta\«  cODcetn\B(Vtie  doctrine  fud  practice  of  it,  it.  17. 
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SeerefSy  the  importance  of  keeping  thew,  iy.  71 .  The  gene« 
ral  causes  of  the  violation  of  fidelity,  in  reference  to 
•ccrets,  73.  The  a^^gravated  treachery  of  sach  conduct, 
T3.  75.  The  imprudence  of  committing  this  trust  to  per- 
sons of  whose  wisdom  and  faithfulness  we  have  no  just 
assurance,  76. 
SediKtion  of  Innocence,  a  detail  of  the  iufamons  arts  and 

gradations  by  which  it  is  often  efiected,  ti,^  150, 
S^gedy  his  history,  vi.  318, 

Self-conceit,  the  strong  dispositions  of  many  to  indulge  it, 
▼.  ^9.    How  easily  promoted,  29.    By  what  artifices  men 
of  this  quality  delude  themselves,  31  • 
Self'deniafy  thoughts  on,  vii.  169. 

Self-knowledge y  its  great  importance,  iv*  138.  vi.  74.     A 

happy  preservative  against  indiscretion  and  vice,  iv.  161* 

Frequently  obstructed  by  partiality  and  self-love,  vi.  75« 

The  deplorable  folly  of  opposing  our  own  convictions,  77 ^ 

Xerenusy  his  history,  iii.  146. 

Serge,  Dick,  his  history,  iii.  137.  ,     . 

Sermon,  an  annual  one  at  Huntingdon,  in  commemoration 

•f  the  conviction  of  the  witches  of  Warbois,  ii.  62. 
Serotinus,  his  quick  rise  to  .conspicuous  eminence,  vi.  125, 
Servants,  the  importance  of  a  wise  regulation  of  our  con- 
duct towards  them,  iv.  390.     Their  praise  of  their  supe^ 
fiars  the  highest  panegyrick  of  private  virtue,  391.    The 
danger  of  betraying  our  weakness  to  them,  one  motive 
to  a  regular  life,  S92.     The  tolly  of  giving. them  orders 
by  hints  only,  vii.  150, 
Settle,  Elkanah,  his  character  by  Dryden,  ixl  287.     Re-i 
■larks  on  his  play  of  the  Empress  of  Morocco,  287. 
Writes  a  vindication,  with  a  specimen,  289,     Protected 
by  the  Karl  of  Rochester,  310,     Attacks  Dryden  on  his 
Medal,  314.     Made  City  Poet,  315.     Spent  his  latter 
days  in  contriving  shews  for  fairs,   &c.^and  died  in  an 
hospital,  314.    Supported  himself  by  standing  elegies  au4 
epithalamiums,  vii*  41. 
5Aa(fw«// succeeds  Dryden  as  Poet-Laureat,  ix.  321, 
Shaftesbury,  Lord,  account  of  him  by  Mr.  Gray,  xi.  321, 
Shakespeare,  William,  only  two  editions  of  his  works  from 
1623  to  1664,  ix.  120.     His  Tempest  altered  by  Dryden 
and  Davenaat,  286.     His  plots  in  the  hundred  novels  of 
Cinthio,  293.     Dryden's  Troilus  and  Cressida  altered 
from  Shakespeare,  SOI,     Ad  edition  of  his  works  in  six 
quarto  volumes,  published  by  Pope,  in  1721,  xi.  91.    Tho 
deficiencies  of  this  editicm  detected  by   Theobald,  91, 
Merits  of  Pope's  edition,  92.     His  eminent  success  in 
tragi-comedy^  vi.  03.     Proposal  <%  fcv  UTi&ting  bi»  4van«aT 
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lick  works,  nee,  U.  lOS.  DHEmltin  la  pxplaiain;  IM 
ariginal  mesniiig  of  the  authtrr,  10^.  Omissioiu  of  IbrnKr 
edUon  pointed  uul,  US.  PreioCF  to  the  edilina  of  hi) 
«artu,  176A,  116.  TfaepcculiirilicBbj' which  he  gnmcd 
Bnd  kept  the  fUTnur  of  his  cannlryiafn,  US.  The  pirt 
oFnuture,  119.  Hiii  dratnailie  mirror  oflife,  121.  Tlie 
apialaaa  of  vsrinua  crilicka  OB  lii8plBt«,  1£S.  Ohserra- 
tiaiuanhig9t>1r,  1^1.  His  faults  and  defects,  197.  Hii 
ptulB  geOFratiy  drawa  tioia  Dovcis,  HO.  Kaquiry  inln 
biaUanilnp,  142.  Came  to  liOndua  a  aeedf  advcntunr, 
H5.  Carelcts  of  fiiuire  fame,  149.  Account  of  tbi?  mo- 
dern cdilinm  of  bii  workii,  149.  Rawe'j,  150.  Popc'i, 
151.  Theobald*,  153.  Ilainncv'B,  154.  Caiiels,  lio.' 
■WarlmrtonsnolraoH,  166.  Upton'i  critical  Dbsertaliom 
•a,  167.  Grey'flnulee,  latl.  Characur  of  by  Drydca,  169. 
OcatralobeervalioiuDntlie  Tempest,  1T9.  Two  CiuaUemrD 
flfVsKODa,  173.  Merry  Wijei  of  Windsor,  173.  Mcasura 
for  Measure,  U'j.  Love's  Labour  \^oA,  176.  Midtun- 
mer  Mght'a  Dream,  1T6.  Mcrcbaul  of  Venice,  176.  Al 
Vou  like  il,  IT7.  Taming  of  tb<i  Sh.-rw,  177.  All'f 
Well  that  Lnd'i  Well,  178.  Twelfth  Night,  17S.  Wiu- 
tar'fa  1'Ble,  179.  jMacbeth,  I7U.  King  John,  ISO.  Kicb- 
•nl  II.  180.  Heorv  IV.  181.  Henry  V.  18S.  Hear*  VI. 
IttS.  Richard  UT.  18(9.  Henry  VIII.  187.  Coriula- 
But,  I8tj.  Julius  ('Ksar,  l»l;  Antlitmy  and  Clcopilra, 
IHa.  rimuD  .if  Athene,  IHB.  Tiiiis  Andrunicus,  1S9, 
Troii...  „uJ  UivsBida,  191.  4::vnibeliue,  191.  King  Lfai, 
I?'.'.   It..  ,.(1.1   and.lulict.l95.   Uajnlel,  198.  0(hello,19S. 

-SAc.-Mnr,  irUUtim,  Mi  life,  x\.  ±19.  Born  at  LeasawM. 
in  Ub1«  Owen,  KUropsbir*,  1714,  S39.  Entered  of 
PenibFokcCullc^e,  Oiford,  1739,  S40.  Pnhlished  a 
Tolame  of  Miscellaniec,,  1737.  His  Judgmeol  of  Hercu- 
les, n^i).  His  Jchool-miitresi,  174^,  ^0.  Waadm 
About  to  Uiquaint  hiniielf  with  life,  ;d40.  Deligitt  ia 
nrd' elegance,  941.  Died  1763,  343.  Hi<  characlci, 
S43.  Graj's  Account  of  him,  ■SU.  Accomil  of  kli 
■W"rts,  2,  i. 

Shteli,  Hobert,  the  writer  of  ttae  iiireg  uf  the  Poeli,  ma- 
moidy  Bttrlbuled  to  Gibber,  x.  841.  Some  acciKuH  nf 
hlm,'^l. 

SkifUr,  niciy  hia  history,  vij.  S31.  Disappointed  'a  tlie 
pteaiurei  ot'a  country  life,  S3£.  , 

Sitil)i  Itlauil,  supplied  ilie  Romans  with  com,  ii.  396. 

Sidnei),  Ladi)  Damllica,  addressed  by  Mr-  Walleruadcrllx 
naine  of  SacliuHs^a,  ii.  iOS.  The  various  noble  offcn 
whi-o  siir  had,  'J03.  Marries  the  Bail  of  tuHderiand.SK. 

flinu'lc,  what  itsboulil  he,  x\,  151. 
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Similitude^  a  general  and  remote  One  io  the  dispositions  and 
beha-viour  of  mankind,  vi.  54. 

Sinclair,  James,  account  of  his  being  killed  by  Sayage  and 
his  companions,  x.  269. 

SingularHyy  in  general  displeasing,  iii.  272.  Instances  in 
which  it  is  praise-worthy,  273. 

S^aitingy  two  translations  of  lines  under  a  print  of  personi 
skaitiog,  i.  283. 

Skinner  (the  Grammarian),  account  of  his  writings,  ii.  35. 

Ski/f  Islands  of,  one  inn  in  them,  viii,  240.  Animal  pro- 
ductions in,  241.  Their  bread  and  diet,  24*1 .  No  cus- 
toms paid  there,  243.  Only  one  house  of  prayer  in  the 
Islands,  253.  Account  of  the  cattle  in,  272.  Account 
of  the  horses,  272.  Account  of  the  stags,  273.  No  rats 
nor  miee,  273.  The  inhabitants  described,  274.  The 
diflereyt  ranks  of  men  there,  276. 

Slancs  Castle,  account  of.  v iii.  200. 

Sleept  considered,  vii.  10*.  Kqually  a  leveller  with  death, 
103.  Alexander  perceived  himself  to  be  human,  only 
by  the  necessity  of  sleep,  104. 

Sloane,  Sir  Hans,  satirized  by  Dr.  King  in  the  Transac- 
tioneer,  x.  28. 

^mith,  Dr,  instance  of  Wilks's  generosity'to  him,  x.  259. 

Smith,  or  Neale,  Edmnnd,  his  life,  by  Dr.  Oldisworth,  x. 
1 .  Son  of  a  merchant  of  the  name  of  Ncale,  by  a  dauH:h- 
ter  of  Baron  Lechmere,  1.  Took  the  name  of  Smith 
from  being  brought  up  by  an  uncle  of  that  name,    2. 

^  I'Mucated  at  Westminster,  under  Busby,  and  removed  to 
Oxford,  2.  Mis  character,  3.  Character  of  his  works, 
4.  His  life  by  Dr.  Johnson,  14.  Born  at  Handley,  in 
"Worcestei-shire,  14.  Educated  at  Westminster,  and  took 
his  Master's  degree  at  Oxford,  1696,  14.  Narrowly  es- 
capes expulsion  for  irregularities  in  1700,  16.  Expelled 
1705,  16.  Resides  in  London,  i6.  Account  of  his 
works,  17.  Dedicates  Phaedra,  a  tragedy,  to  the  Mar- 
quis of  Halifax,  who  had  prepared  to  reward  him  with 
a  place  of  300/.  a  year,  which  he  loses,  through  not  so- 
liciting it,  18.  Purposes  writing  a  tragedy  of  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  retires  into  the  country  for  that  purpose,  where 
he  died  in  July  1710,  20.  The  story  of  his  being  em- 
ployed to  alter  Clarendon's  History,  false,  20.  Copy  of 
his  Analysis  of  Pocockius,  24. 

Smollett,  Dr.  an  obelisk  raised  to  his  memory  near  the  place 
of  his  birth,  viii.  361. 

Smuf;gle,  Ned,  his  story,  vii.  300. 

Sneaker,  Jack,  sl  hearty  flriend  to  thepreseiit  establishment, 
his  history,  vii.  U4, 
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Snug,  Dicky  hit  story,  "vii.  256. 
Snugy  Timothy,  his  history,  iii.  135. 
Sober,  Mr,  his  history,  vii.  iOl. 
Sobriety,  considered,  vii.  290. 

Society,  mutual  beneToIence  the  great  end  of  it,  W.  325. 
Softly,  Sam,  his  story,  vii.  301. 

Soldiers^  their  rontfinptible  state  in  time  of  peace,  "vii.  68. 
Their  wish  for  war  not  alwavi  sincere,  68.  On  the  bra- 
very  of  the  English,  ii.  38S.  Arises  very  much  from  the 
dissolution  of  dependance,  which  obliges  every  roan  ta 
regard  his  own  character,  385. 
SoUd,  Jack,  his  story,  vii.  256. 

Solitude,  a  relish  for  those  pleasures  an  argument  of  a  good 
disposition,    iv.  26.      The  disgustful  tf'diousness  of  it  to 
many,  27.     The  peculiar  pleas^ures  of  it,  v.  373.    En- 
quiry into  the  state  of  happiness  in,  iii.  345.  * 
Somervih,  Mr.  his  life,  x.  315.     Bom  at  Fdston  in  War* 
wickshire,    1692,    245.     Educated  at  Winchester,  and 
Fellow  of  New  Colle^'e,  2A5,     Died  July  19,  1742,  and 
an  account  of  his  death  by  Shenstone,  246.     Account  of 
his  works,  2'16. 
Fophron,  U'l'^  letter  on  frugality,  iv. 228.  His  history, vii.  187. 
Sorrow,   the   indulgefice  of  it  incapacitates  to  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  contemplation,  iv.  27!     The  experience  of 
it  a  preservative  against  the  vanities  of  the  world,  33. 
Cautions   against   it,   273.      Instructions   for  preventing 
it,  270. 
Soul,  Dr.  Boerliaave's  opinion  of,  xii.  31. 
Sounds,  their  origin  desrribcvl,  i>.  ii?.     Account  of  a  ca- 
vern reported   to   be  remarkubie  for  reverberation  of, 
viii.  263. 
South'Sea,  little  advantage  to  be  expected  from  commerce 

there,  viii.  90. 
Southe.tiy   tiie  first  who  had  two  nights  of  a  new  plav, 
ix.  307. 
'    SpniH,  its  naval  pov  *  r  almost  put  at  an  end  to,  by  the  de- 
struction <}ft'ie  Ainiada,  ii.  318. 
^pevtaiii,  notes   rcspocting  the  writers,  &c.  ii:  that  publi- 
cation, \.  ?:,,     Tiie  first  English  pul>iiri:titiu  th.it  taught 
miiiutrr     f -i^es  and  inferior  I'.uti'^s,  76.     Advantages  of 
iucli  puJ>  ;<  .i!i')ns,  7^.      D^'siyiK^d  <"    'iv:-)t  the  attention 
of  rhe  peoj^h   tV'    ^  pu!)lick  disf  onu^id,  7i-.     i)I..>;crvatiou5 
on  tile  ri»arai  ter  of  S;     !7o^er    ■•  Covfrivv.  7^.     Dbserva- 
tio  s  on  Sir  Andrew  :    ecuort,  t'..    ]Softrlv  1  lOO  of  them 
soid  daily,  8! . 
Spetuty   uL  .  j;uijiished  >i  rriMrisni  on  Po]^\  s  triin^lation  of 
the  Odytse^,  xi.  2i.     1  oruii  a  frioidiiiip  wuii  Pot^e  by 

iihicii 
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which  he  obtains  preferment  in  the  church,  94.  ; 

Spencer,  Edmund^  one  of  his  stanzas  compared  uith  the 
same  as  altered  by  Prior,  x.  163.  Some  imitations  of  his 
diction  censured,  v.  299. 

Spirituous  Liquors,  the  bad  effects  from  the  use  of,  ii.  355. 
Eight  millions  of  gallons  consumed  every  year  in  J£ng- 
laud,  356. 

Spleen,  extracts  from  Sir  R.  Blackmore's  essay,  on,  x.  191. 

Sport,  analogy  of  the  supposed  sport  of  superior  beings 
tonnenting  man^  with  man's  sport  over  inferior  animals, 
viil.  42. 

Sprat,  Dr,  Thomas,  his  life  of  Cowley  rather  a  funeral 
oration  than  a  history,  ix.  1.  Assisted  Buckingham  in 
writing  the  Rehearsal,  309.  His  life,  x.  32.  JBorn  at 
Tallalon, '  Devonshire,  1636,  32.  Became  Commoner 
at  Oxford  1651,  32.  Takes  orders,  and  made  Chaplain 
to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  whom  he  is  said  to  have 
a'ssisted  in  writing  the  Rehearsal,  33.  A  favourite  of 
Wilkins,  and  one  of  the  first  Fellows  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, 33.  "Writes  the  History  of  the  Royal  Society,  33. 
>iade  Bishop  of  Rochester  1683,  34.  "Writes  the  History 
of  the  Rye  House  Plot,  34.  Made  Commissioner  of 
ecclesiastical  afi'airs,  34.  Stood  neuter  respecting  the 
Declaration,  34.  Withdraws  from  the  commission,  S4, 
In  a  conference  whether  the  Crown  was  vacant,  spoke 
in  favour  of  his  old  master,  34..  A  plan  laid  to  charge 
him  and  others  with  a  plot  to  restore  King  James,  35. 
The  bishop  seized,  and  confined  for  sometime,  35.  In 
the  cause  of  Sachcverell  appeared  among  the  friends  of 

'  the  church,  36.  Died  May  20,  1713,  36.  List  of  his 
works,  37. 

Spring,  the  pleasures  of  that  season  displayed,  iv.  26.  An 
ode,  i.    255. 

Spritely,  Robin,  his  observations  on  watering  places,  and  of 
a  select  set  at  one  of  them,  vii.  254.  His  farther  account 
of  company  at  the  Wells,  272. 

Stag^  verses  on  the  head  of  a  stag,  ix.  235.  Accoimt  of 
those  in  the  Islands  of  Sky,  viii.  273. 

Stage,  tragedies  in  rhyme  introduced  soon  after  the  Resto- 
ration, ix.  283.  A  controversy  between  Dryden  and 
Sir  R.  Howard  onDramatick  Rhyme,  285,  Not  attend- 
ed with  much  proht  in  the  time  of  Dryden,  307.  South- 
ern the  first  who  had  two  nights  and  Rowe  three  nights 
of  a  new  play,  307.  A  ilat4<  ring  dedication  to  a  play  a 
principal  part  of  the  profit  of  un  author,  308.  Dryden 
Avrote  prologues  for  two  guineas  each,  and  afterwardf 
raised  them  to  three  guineas,  308.     Drydei^'s  observations 
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«n  Rymer's  Remarks  on  the  Tragediw  of  the  last  age, 
896.  Dennises  reasons  for  paying  no  regard  to  the  opi- 
nion of  an  audipncc,  x.  107.  Account  of  the  dispute  be- 
titeen  Collier  and  the  poets,  170.  The  laws  of  dramatick 
action  stated,  vi.  8).  The  complaint,  concerning  th« 
4iramatick  artbeinglongexhausted,  vii.  7.  Thoughts  oa 
the  appearance  of  new.actors,  SO,  New  actors  compared 
to  new  monarchs,  80.  The  cruelty  of  combinations  for 
or  against  young  actors,  81,  The  origin  of  tragedy  and 
comedy,  ii.  IS.i.  Advantages  of  the  mingled  drama,  194. 
Tragedy^  comedy,  and  history,  distinguished,  124, 
Objections  to  the  want  of  unity  of  time  and  place  remo- 
ved, 182. 

Sioge  coach ^  characters  in  a  stage  coach,  iii,  179. 

Standish  Mrs.  her  character,  iv.  66. 

Startle,  WiU,  his  story,  vii.  258. 

ISteady  Tom,  his  story,  vii. 255. 

Mteele,  Sir  Ji,  sold  the  comedy  of  the  Drummer  for  50  gni- 
neas,  x.  86.  His  controversy  with  Addison  on  tlie 
**  Peerage  Bill,"  92.  Patronizes  Savage,  256.  Story 
of  writing  a  pamphlet,  257.  Story  of  his  being  servd  by 
Bailiii^  in  livery,  258.  Proposes  marrying  one  of  hit, 
natural  daughters  to  Savage,  ^68.  Discards  Savage,  25ft.' 
The  early  friendship  between  him  and  Addison,  67.  Bor^ 
ro^s  ^.100  of  Addison,  which  he  reclaims  by  an  exe- 
cution, 68, 

fifella  (Mrs,  Johnson),  invited  by  Swift  into  Ireland,  li. 
6.  Removes  to  Dublin,  and  marries  Swift,  19.  Dies  Jan. 
28,  17'-^8.  Her  end  suppo:<ed  to  have  been  hastened  by 
the  neglect  ofS\Aift,  26.  O^ies  to  Stella,  i.  263. '^65,  ^i66. 

Stepney,  George,  his  life,  ix.  256.  Dcsceiuied  from  the 
family  at  Pendegrast,  Pembrokeshire,  born  at  We&l- 
uiinstor,  1663,  256.  Educated  at  Westminster,  and 
removed  to  Cambridge,  256.  Kngaged  in  many  foreign 
empbnments,  256.  Died  in  1707,  and  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  257.  llis  Epitaph,  257,  Character  of 
works,  258. 

Sloivks  their  erroneous  system  concerning  evil,  iv.  185. 

^traU'ordy  Ld,  character  of,  by  Sir  John  Denham,  ix.  70, 

tifraud,  characterized,  i,  1-16. 

ainduy  exercise  the  best  relaxation  from,  xii.  1?.  The 
imbecility  of  spirit  incident  to  persons  addicted  to  it. 
vi.  87. 

Siurdif,   lioh,  hisstory,  vii.  273. 

HiyUy  the  alteration  of  it,  humourously  displayed,  v.  210. 
Sunday,  the  ditferent  methods  of  employing  that  sacred 
^e^son,  iv.  27^,     The  true  method  recommended,  177. 

6uptr/luiiit^ 
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S^tperfluitiM  and  KecessarieSy  of  life  considered,  Yii.  iZ$/ 

huperslition^  adisposition  irrational  and  terrifying,  iv.  Sd4. 
The  danger  of  falling  into,  iii.  SfiiO, 

Supreme  goody  falsely  supposed  by  some  to  bf  a  8ta\e  of 
quiet,  yii.  60.  • 

iuvetyship^  the  danger  of^  exemplified  in  the  character  of 
Candidus,  iii.  1474 

Suspiciotiy  often  the  r.onconiitant  of  guilt,  v. 47.  An  enemy 
to  virtue  and  happiness,  48.  Old  age  peculiarly  addicted 
to  it,  48. 

Suspiriusy  the  screerh-owl,  his  character,  iv.  SAO. 

jStii//,  Dearly  Jonathan,  Sir  R.  Blackmore's  observations  on 
the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  x.  190.    His  Hfc,xi.  1.     His  birth  and 
parentage  uncertain,  1 .    An  account  said  to  be  written  by 
himself,  sa'^s  he  was  the  son  of  an  attorney,  and  born  in 
Dublin,  St.   Anvlrew  s   Day   1667,  and  another  account 
delivered    by    himself  to    Pope,  states    his    being  the 
son  of  a  clergyman,  and  born  at  Leicester,  1.     Educa- 
ted at  Killienny,  and  entered  in  Dublin  University^  1682, 
!^.      Admitted    iiatchelor    of   Arts    by    »ptdal  favour, 
S.     Attends  his  studies  very  close,  2.     On  the  death  of 
his  uncle  (iod\i  in  Swift,  he  is  introduced  to  Sir  W.  Tem- 
ple, who  patronises  him,   ^.      King    William  offers  to 
nicike  him  C)aptain  of  horse,  S.  Consulted  by  tj^e  £)arl  of 
Portland  on  triennial  Parliaments,  3.  The  disorder  which 
brought  him  to  the  grave  supposed  to  be  first  cordracted  by 
eating  fruit,  8.     Takes  the  degree   of  M.  A.  at  Oxford, 
Jub.  5,  169^,4.     Pa>s  an  annual  visit  to  his  mother  at 
Leicester,  and  generally  on  foot,  4.     Leaves  Sir  W.  Tem- 
ple  in  discontent  in  1694,  4.     Enters  into  the  Church, 
and    obtains  the    Prebend    of  Kilroot,   in   Conner,  5. 
Returns  to  1  emple,  and  gives  un  his  Prebend,  5.     Wrote 
Piudarick  Odes  to  the  King,  lemplcy  and  the  Atheniaa 
Society,  5.     Dr^den's    declaration,    that    Swift  would 
never  be  a  Poet,  5.     Temple  dies,  and  leaves  his  M8S, 
to  Swift,  for   whom  he  had  obtained   a  promise  of  the 
fii-st\acant  Prebend  of  Westminster,  or  Canterbury,  but 
never    performed,  5.     Dedicates   Temple's    posthumous 
Works  to  the  King,  5.     Goes  to  Ireland  with  the  Larl 
of  Berk*ie>    as   private  secrt^tary,   6.     Disappointed  of 
the  Deaner\  of  Uerry,  he  gets  two  small   liviit^s  in  the 
diocese  of  Meath,  6:     Invites  Stella  to  Ireland,  6.     Pub- 
lishes the  Dissentions  in  Atlicns  and  Rome,  in  1701,6.     In 
1704,  thi>    laleot'a    1  Uu,  i.     In  170b,  the  Semiui  nt  of 
a    Churcb-of-lji^land  Mau,  &c.  8.     Kniers  into  the  ser- 
vice   of    Lord    llarley,    1710,   9.     Writes    thirty-eight 
Papers  in  the  LAL^iuincr,  10.     Publiibes  a  Proposal  for 

correcting 


evrrectipj;, &c.  the  Fnglish  Tongue,  12.  "Writes a  Letter  tft 
the  October  Club,.U.  in  17 12,  publishes  the  Conduct  of  the 
AlliPL,  ]/?.  Reflections  on  the  Barrier  Treaty,  and  Remarks 
on  the  iutroduction  to  Vol.  iii.  of  Bumet'3  History  of  the 
Reformation,  13.  Discovers  the  misery  of  greatness,  M. 
Acre})ts  the  Deanery  of  St.  Patrick's,  1713,  1 5.  Refuie« 
50/.  of  Lord  Oxford,  but  accepts  of  a  draught  of  JOOO/.  on 
the  Exchequer,  but  intercepted  by  the  death  of  the 
Queen,  15.  Keeps  a  journal  of  his  visits,  &c.  JO.  Kmlea- 
vourbto  reconcile  Lord  Oxford  and  Bolingbrokc  but  in  vain, 

16.  Publishes  in  17 14,  the  publick  spirit  of  the  WhLrs, 
in  answer  to  the  Crisis,  16.  300L  ofTcred  for  the  disco- 
very of  the  author,  17.     Retires  In  1714,  into  Beric5hire, 

17.  Cioes  to  settle  on  his  Deanery  in  Ireland,  J 7. 
Writes  .several  other  political  panipMets,  IS.  Mrs, 
Johnson  removes  from  the  country  to  a  house  near  the 
Deanery,  19.  Marries  Mrs.  Johnson,  19«  fiecnmei 
popular  by  recommending  to  the  Irish  the  use  of  their 
own  manufactures,  20.  Account  of  the  death  of  Vanessa, 
J^O.  Acquires  frckh  esteem  by  the  Drapier's  letters,  21. 
SOOL  ofl*ere<l  for  the  discovery  of  the  author,  22.  Hi4 
conduct  to  his  Butler  who  was  entrusted  with  the  secret, 
23.  Makes  his  Butler  Verger  of  St.  Patrick's,  «3. 
Obtains  the  appellation  of  the  JDean,  S3.  In  1727,  pub- 
lib  hes  his  Misccllauiefr,  3  vols,  and  Gulliver*s  Travel*', 
^^4.  Hi-,  wife  dies  Jan.  28,  1728,  26.  He  ^re:ill.v 
lanK'Uii  lu*r  deatii,  though  supposed  t(»  have  liastenil 
il  by  iie^jlect,  'it).  His  discourse  with  Bett;»!»\\orth  ihc 
lawyer,  2S.  IamkI^  money  to  tlie  poor  with  )ut  iiiierest, 
bur  requii'-'s  the  repayment  without  charity,  29.  Hi* 
<-onii:mul  iiKieasing  asperity,  29:  His  giddiiiewi  and 
deiitiiess  incred^ie,  30,  Always  careful  of  his  money,  30. 
Polite  Converaaiion,  published  1738,31.  Direetioiis  for 
Servant>,  ^ooll  after  his  death,  31,  Loses  his  mental 
powers,  .'l.  Dies  in  October,  17M,  in  his  7»^t.i  )ear,  Ji* 
His  powers  as  an  author,  32.  Dictated  political  ow'.i:  -ni 
to  t'le  Kn^lish,  32.  Delivered  Ireland  from  pluiul'T  .i:;il 
oppr^^s^iow,  3'd,  Irish  may  date  ineir  riches  ani  pr»>.Li'- 
rity  from  his  patronage,  3?.  Remarks  ou  nisifriv, 
32.  DesiMtcil  the  Wtiigs  when  they  de^ei;teJ  their  |)rii;.i- 
ples,  34.  His  character  as  a  clmrclr.uan,  34.  (lis  per- 
son, temper,  and  ueconomy,  35.  Story  of  (i ay  and  l*ope 
visiting  iiiii)  after  they  had  supped,  ,^7.  His  cliar.irier  ny 
Dr.  I>el-i:i>,  10.  Promotes  me  subscription  t\)r  P.»pf"» 
translu-tioii  of  the  IliaJ,  Ji6.  Joins  with  Pope  in  pubii-h" 
iiiriT  3  \'olames  of  Miscellanies,  97.  Published  the  hr?t 
Volume  of  the  ^emoijrs  of  l^criblerus,  m  conjuactioo  uith 
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Pope  and  Arbuthnot,-  120.  NarroiVness  of  mind  i& 
his  letters,  141.     The  report  of  Pope  having  written  a 

.  doiamatory  life  of  him  groundless,  143.  His  History  of 
of  the  Last  Years  of  Queeu  Anne  saved  by  an  accident^ 
vii.    212. 

fiycophnntsy  their  inAimoiis  character,  v.  19T. 

Syiknham^  Thomas^  his  life,  xii.  172.  Bom  at  Winford 
Kajjle,  m  Dorsetshire,  1624,  172.  Entered  Commoner  of 
iMa^dnlenTIall  Oxford,  1642. 173.  Suppoisedto  have  spent 
some  time  iii-arms,  173.  Batchclor  of  Publick  1648, 173.. 
Did  not  take  itp the  practice  of  |>hysick  without  having 
qualified  himself  for  it  j  as  was  reported,  174.  Practices 
physickinMe^minster,  179.  Died  1689,  180.  His  cha- 
racter, 180. 

St/fucroDs,  or  Fugitive  Negroes,  enter  into  treaty  with  Sir 
Trancis  Drake,  xli.  73. 

T. 

TJCKSMy^N  in  Sky,  described,  vlii.  277.  Comjplaints  of 
them  shewn  to  be  unjust,  218. 

Tacksman  in  Col,  accoiintof,  viii.  325. 

TiUisker  in  Sky,  accent  of  viii.  264. 

Taming  o/McSArcir,' Observations  on- Shakespeare's,  ii.  177. 

Tantalus,  his  fabled  punishment  a  strong  image  of  hungry 
servility,  vi.  115. 

Tasso,  represents  spirits  as  promoting  or  obstructing  events 
by  external  agency,  ix.  52.  Represents  the  pleasures  and 
splendours  of  heaven,  53. 

ToHte,  low,  censured,  vi.  184. 

Tate,  iSahum,  died  in  the  Mint,  in  extreme  porerty^  x.  60.. 

Tiller,  notes  of  some  of  the  writers,  x.  76.  Designed  to 
divert  the  attention  of  the  people  from  publick  discon- 
tent, 78. 

Taxation    no    Tyrannyi,  an  answer  to  the    resolutions  and 

.  address  of  the  American  Congress  [1775],  viii.  139. 

Tea,  review  of  Mr.  Hanway's  Essay  on,  ii.  348.  The  use 
of,  in  China,  350.  Rise  and  progress  of  the  use  of 
In  England,  350.  First  imported  from  Holland  1666, 
350.  Firit  price,  3/.  per  lb.  which  it  continued 
to  1707,  360.  Descended  to  the  lower  class  1715, 
350.  'Clandestinely  imported  from  France  1720,  360. 
In  1755,  2000  tons  imported,  322.    The  mischiefs  of,  351 . 

Tears,  the  true  taste  of,  ix.  31. 

Tedionsnesa  in  a  P6et,  the  most  fatal  of  all- faults,  x.  160 
Characterized,  160.  * 

T^mperf  gvtdf  by  what  aaeaas  frf^uently  yhiftted,  v.  2T. 


Tm^^H^  ceaenl  pbwrvatWwi  oa  Skakipepwe^st  tt.  172. 

▼K.  SS»  ■,',••..,■»*■ 

TemfU^  JUv.  '  Mt.  hit  ehnmtUst  of  Gray,  zi.  890. 
TempU  mr  Wmmm^  patrpaiieiT^irilty  Kt.  J.    JLcAves  Ul 

XtmpUwtmjih  Gecimpli^  Metrics,  ]Lalta»ft  !•  SBSs'    •    . 

diflkally  atteadfaic  tlH|(  retl^MMe,  fx,  4!91. .' - 
3Mciilt,tlie<irtmof|fte«lie4tle#>«fS^  : 

IVrMf  4/ i<r«,  the  MCOBltj  of,  vii.  fiSO.        .    . 
2%nMle/mceMiit  of  tlw  fcte  oiil  teluibltaatotof,  atU.  ISS. 
SUfico,  a  iWeiy  esample  orhabitaal  pcevliliqai,  ▼•  SO. 
Tkmloit  tbedenurtara  o^frott  LoaAoa,  i.  Uft.. 
TWiifrej  Gfsef,  general  coackaMato  BraHOy's,  iU..it*  . 
2nie»*aM,  expose*  tke  defideDclei  of  POne't  cditioa  of 
Bhaknieare,  zi.  98.   €MebratedbTPoBelatlieDBadad« 
96.    OiMertf  tUHB  oa  hit  editioa  of^Shakapcaae,  ii.  16S^ 
2%«MriCaf,  ^cerpCa  «z,  I4  8St«  '  '    • 

Tkeodoriy  the  Hermit  of  Teaerlfl^  tka  vWo»  ti,  iL  4D6« 
Thief  mmd  PirtOB  €optraiCcd,f4il.-«l.  -  •    : 

^Ajrliy  Jfr.  aslsliPopoiBtheaoCcatothe  lllad,sUn. 
TAoiitinNi,  JoNNMi,  Mi4Hb,  zl.  IW^  «6oa  of  a  Mtatoter  at 
Ednam,  'm^Rozbarg,  horn  1700, 198.  Bdacated  nnder  Mr. 
RiccartoiH  193.  Removes  to  London,  194.  Becomes 
acquainted  witii  Mallet  and  Aaron  Hitl,  195.  Sells  bis 
poem  on  Winter  to  Mr.  Millar,  195.  Dedicates  bis  Win- 
ter to  Sir  Spencer  Coinptoti,  from  whom  he  receives  a 
present  of  W  guineas,  1S5.  Is  recommended  by  Dr. 
Kundle  to  Lord  Chan^fellor  Talbot,  196.  Publishes 
Summer,  a  poem  on  tbo  death  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and 
Britannia  in  1727,  196.  Is  entertained  in  the  fomily  of 
Lord  Bintiing,  196.  Publishes  Spring  in  17281^  and  Au- 
tumn 17S0,  197.  Writes  Sophoaisba  1737,  197.  The 
prologue  to  Sop honisba  written  by  Pope  and  Mallet,  li'7. 
Travels  with,  a  son  of  Chancellor  Talbot,  197.  Gets 
the  place  of  Siecretary  of  Briefs,  198.  Writes  his  poem 
on  Liberty,  198.  Loses  his  place  by  the  death  of  tiie 
Chancellor,  199.  Allowed  a  pension  of  1000^  a  year 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  199.  Writes  the  tragedy*  of 
Agamemnon  1738,  199.  Licence  refused  to  his  Edward 
and  Eleonora,  200.  la  conjunction  with  Mallet  writes 
the  Masque  of  Alfred,  200.  Writes  Tancred  and  Sigis^ 
aounda  17-15,  200.  Appointod  Surveyor  General  of  the 
Leeward  Islands,  201 .  Publi»hes  his  labt  piece,  the  Cos- 
tfe  of  Lndolence,  801  •    Diod  174i,  andlnuricdat  Rich* 

mond. 


INDEX. 

inond,201.  Hin  person  describfed,-S01.  Hif  trag:edy  of 
Corlolanus  brought  on  the  stage  after  his  death  by  the 
friendship  of  Sir  George  Lyttelton  and  Mr.  Quiu,'  201 . 
His  friendly  letter  to  his  sister,  202.  Character  of  his 
works,  205. 

Thought^  the  power  of  in  animals,  vii.  77.     Some  men  never   . 
think,  77 .    Whether  the  soul  always  thinks,  78.     Further 
enquiries  on  thought,  79.  > 

Thraso!,  his  reflections  on  the  influence  of  fear  and  fortitude, 
V.  323,  324. 

Thrasyhulus^  a  remarkable  instance  of  being  deluded  by 
flattery,  vi.  112. 

Thrale^  Mrs.  impromptu  on  her  completing  her  35th  year^ 
i.  283. 

Tfiyery  Mr,  publishes  two  vols,  of  Butler's  Works,  ix.  164, 

2'ickeUy  Thomus,  his  life,  x.235.  Born  1686  at  Bridckirk, 
in  Cumberland,  267.  Entered  at  Oxford,  April  1701, 
235.  Initiated  under  the  patronage  of  Addison,  235. 
His  translation  of  Homer  preferred  to  Pope's,  237.  A 
conversation  between  Pope  and  Addison  on  the  translation, 
237.  Under  Secretary  to  Mr.  Addison,  239.  Secretary 
to  the  Lords  Justices  of  Ireland,  240.  Died  April 
23, 1740,  240.  A  contributor  to  the  Spectators,  241).  The 
translation  of  the  Iliad,  published  by  him,  supposed  t9 
have  been  Addison's,  xi.  So. 

Time,  the  principal  employment  of  it  should  be  directed 
with  a  view  to  the  end  of  our  existence,  v.  54.  The  neg« 
ligcnt  waste  of  it  censured,  215.  Ought  to  be  spent  with 
frugality,  and  improved  with  diligence,  216.  233.  The  ' 
injustice  of  wasting  the  time  of  others,  vii.  46.  States^ 
men  and  patrons  more  reproached  for  it  than  they  de-  * 
serve,  47 .  I'hose  who  attend  statesmen  the  most  criminal, 
47.  A  tribute  of  time  to  be  paid  to  a  multitude  of 
tyrants,  48.  The  continual  progress  of,  taken  notice  of 
by  all  nations,  142.  The  eflects  of  the  progress  not 
regarded,  143.  The  neglect  of  the  present  hour  cen^ 
9ured,  iii.  230.  The  loss  of,  considered,  244.  Conside- 
rations on  the  loss  of,  300.  The  best  remedy  for  grief,  384. 

Titnon  of  Athens,  observations  on  Shakspcare's  play  of, 
ii.  189. 

7«7us  AndronicMs,  observations  on  Shakspeare's,  ii.  189, 

Toleration  of  Religion  in  Prussia,  xii.  220. 

Tomkynny  apprehended  for  being  concerned  in  a  plot  againet 
parliament  with  Waller,  ix.  214.  Convicted  and  ex e* 
cuted,  217. 

Tradesman,  case  of  one  attempting  to  become  a  wit  and  a 
(:ritick|  vii.  153.  Impropriety  of  his  tufniog  fop  and  fine 
'  ii  ^%         '  l^entlemauy 


index; 

gfiideaaiif   !IOT..     The  pro|prai   of»   iA   Londoii,   Hi. 
S19.    The  folly  of  his  seeking  happinea  in  raral  retire* 
mem,  S14. 
Tragedy^  origin  of.  Hi.  7.    More  anifbfm  than  comedy, 
S9.    Critical  remarks  on  the  manner  of  composing  it, 

▼.  sia. 

Tragi-Comedg^  thenatnre  and  design  of  It,  ▼!.  83.  Shak- 
8peare*8  eminent  success  in  tluit  species  of  dramatick 
composition,  8S. 

Tranquil^  Tom  (a  ricli  man),  liis  history,  vii.  38. 

Tranquittot  her  account  of  the  addresses  of  .Yeniistalos,  Fun  • 

.  gosa,  FIos<^lus,  and  Dentatus,  designed  as  a  Contrast  to 

tKe  narratiTC  of  HymensBus,  v:.  284.    Her  marriage  with 

ICymenaeos,  and  the  felicity  with  which  it  was  attended, 

ti.  1$4. 

TruiuluHtnu^  the  p^:ogress  of,  xi.  160.  Unknown  in 
Gf^DOe,  161.  Not  much  read  in  It«ly,  161.  State  of, 
in  Fraa^  161.  Observations  on,  vii.  SS8.  A  dtd- 
duction  of  modems,  8SS.  The  progress  of,  SS9.  Ear- 
ly cultivated  in  England,  S86.    its  progress  in  Eqglind, 


fVanttelvr,  charaeter  of  a  good  translator,  iz.  60. 

Trmotlt^  directions  fisr  writing  works  of,  vii.  884.  Spe« 
ctmen  of  the  obrnmoa  method  of  writing  Jouraals  of  tra* 
vels,  314. 

TreakUy  Zackar^,  complaint  agafnst  his  idle  wife,  vii. 
48.  Ilis  wife*s  answer,  £Uid  complaint  against  tier  hus* 
band,  91. 

Trees,  the  want  of,  in  a  good  part  of  Scotland,  viii.  191. 

Troilus  and  Cressida,  observations  on  Shakespeare's  play 
of,  ii.  191. 

Trumbull^  Sir  William,  Pope's  Epitaph  on  him,  andrriti- 
cisms  on  it,  xi.  177. 

Truth,  how  far  ridicule  the  test  of  it,  xi.  309.  Itshii^h 
original  and  vast  importance,  V.  148,  Its  easy  entrance 
into  the  mind  when  introduced  by  debire  and  attended 
with  pleasure,  vi.  124.  A  steady  regard  to  the  lustre  of 
•  moral  and  religious  truth,  a  certain  direction  to  happiness, 
200.  The  crime  of  the  viuiation  of,  vii.  63,  The  want 
of  it  in  historians,  lamented,  63.  Kxemplified  in  an  Eng- 
lishman's and  a  Frenchman's  account  of  the  capture  «»f 
Louisburgh,  6-J. 

Trf^pherux,  his  character,  v.  163, 

I'ucker,  Dr,  liis  proposals  concerning  America,  considered, 
viii.  179. 

TurennCy  Marshal,  his  saying  of  the  importance  of  immedi- 
ately correcting  our  mistakes^  iv.  188, 

Turk^ 


INDEX. 

Turk,  characterized  as  a  husband,  i..  250. 

Turnips,  introdaceA  into  the  isle  of  Col,viii.  320, 

Turpicola,  her  history,  viii  242. 

Twelfth  A^i^A^observationsonShakspeare's  comedy, ii.  178, 

Two    Gentlemen  of  Feronoy  observations  on  Shakspears's 

comedy  of,  ii.  173. 
Tiirconnel,  Lord,  takes  Savage  into  his  bouse,  and  promises 

him  a  pension  of  200j£.  a  year,  x.  279.  His  quarrel  with 

Savage,  288. 


VAFER,  his  character  of  an  insidious  flatterer,  vi.  112, 

r^^jo^ario,  bis  character,  iv.  156. 

Fagulusy  his  account  of  Squire  Bliister,  vi.  8. 

Valdesso,  his  excellent  remark  upon  resigning  bis  commission, 
iv.  165. 

Vanessa,  her  unhappy  partiality  for  Swift,  and  death,  xi.  20» 
By  her  will  orders  the  poem  of  Cadenus  and  Vanessa  to  be 
published,  21. 

Van  Jlomrighy  Mrs,  See  Vanessa* 

Vanity,  of  authors,  represented  in  the  case  of  Misel- 
lus,  iv.  93.  Excessive,  exemplified  in  the  character 
of  Mr.  Frolick,  351.     Its  tendency  to  idleness,  vi.  71. 

Fentce,  account  of  the  quarrel  between  that  state  and  Paul 
V.  xii.  6. 

Vtnusiulus,  the  manner  of  his  addresses  to  Tranquillat 
V.  284.     His  unmanly  and  timid  conduct  exposed,  322. 

Verecundulus,  the  infelicities  he  sustained  through  his  habi- 
tual bashfiilness  and  timidity,  vi.  86. 

Versification,  remarks  on  its  rules,  v.  86.  96.  The  peculi- 
arity of  Milton's,  in  his  Paradise  Lost,  99.     See  Firgil, 

Vice,  the  descriptions  of  it  in  writing  should  be  always  cal- 
culated to  excite  disgust,  iv.  23.  The  essence  of,  consi- 
dered, viii.  50. 

Victoria,  her  letter  on  the  foolish  anxiety  to  excel  merf*1y  in 
the  charms  of  external  beauty,  v.  349.  On  the  mortifica- 
tions arising  from  the  loss  of  it,  360. 

Vida,  his  Art  of  Poetry. translated  by  Christopher  Pitt,  xi, 
191 .  His  remarks  on  the  propriety  of  Virgil's  versification, 
V.  IS2. 

r/«^.s  iirst  planted  by  Noah,  ii.  397.  Progress  of  the  cul- 
tivation of,  39i5.  Ordered  to  be  destroyed  by  an  edict  of 
Doniitiatf,  398.  Of  France,  superior  to  the  mines  of 
Anierica,  406. 

Vigit'i  account  of  the  Sortes  Virgilianae,  ix.  7.  Specimen 
i)i  bir  JohJ4  Dcnbam's  translation,  71,     Milbourne's  cri- 

jE  9  9  ticismi 


ticlsms  on  Dryden^s  tmailatioBy  ST7*  Vain  attempts  ta 
translate  Vii«l  by  Brady  and  Tate»  S8I.  iEneid^.tran* 
•lated  by  Christopher  Pitt,  xi.  101 .  This  trawlation  con? 
teasted  with  Dryden's,  19Sf.  Jp  what  respect  saperior  in 
pastoral  poetry,  iv.  815.  RemarlLs  oa  the  jadtclous  pro* 
•  priety  of  nls  TersificatioD,  dl7.  TVhj  preferred  to  Homer 
by  Scali|^er,  ▼•  ISO,  The  plan  of  lus  iBneid  formed  apoo 
the  writinp  of  Homer,  897. 

Virtue^  the  danger  of  mlstalLingthe  love,  for  the  practice  of 
virtue,  exemplified  in  Savage,  x.  301.  The  representati- 
ons of  it  in  wofkj  of  fancy,  should  be  always  exact  and 
pure,  iv.  8^.  The"  difference  between  speculative  and 
practical  viiiae,  79.  The  error  of  snhstituting  single  acts 
of  it,  for  habits,  163.  Obstructed  by  confoonding  the 
praise  with  the  practice  of  goodness,  169.  United  with 
industry  supplies  the  geaaine  sources. of  hope,  v.  195. 
Virtue  and  truth,  often  defeated  by  pride  and  oiKtinacv, 

*  95.  The  constant  jpursait  of  it,  the  highest  excellence, 
vi.  884.  The  criterion  of,  considered,  viii.  45.  Such  con* 
duct  not  to  be  repented  of,  for  the  event,  iii.  S80.  To  be 
pursued  by  virtuous  means,  i.  810.  The  various  attacks 
on  it,  164. 

Yirtuoao^  his  character  distinctly  drawn,  v.  68.  The  ad?aiH 
tages  lie  is  capable  of  communicating  toother*,  6S.  His 
excessive  fondness  for  curiosities  often  the  evidence  of  a 
low  genius,  71. 

Visionary  schemes^  the  effects  of,  iii.  405. 

Fi«ifor*«  criticisms  on  Pope's  J!)pitaphs,xi.  1T5, 

VivaculuSf  his  letter  on  Virtuosos,  vi.  182, 

Ulinisky  account  of,  vni.  260. 

Ulva  Islsy  account  of,  viii.  340,  The  Mercheta  Mulierum 
paid  there,  341, 

UlysseSj  the  discovery  of,  improper  for  a  picture,  vii.  MS. 

Uneasiness  of  mind,  often  relieved  by  comparing  our  lot 
with  that  of  others,  vi.  226, 

l7ntofi,  the  difficulty  of,  either  between  nations  or  smaller 
communities,  iii,  123, 

Universities,  the  superioritv  of  the  English,  to  their  acade- 
mies and  foreign  universities,  vii.  109. 
.Voltaire,  his  visit  to  Congreve,  x.  173.  Pays  a  visit  to  Pope, 
xi.  95.     Young's '^Epigram  on  him,  248. 

Volunteer  Laurent,- x,  322, 

Vossius,  Isaac,  delighted  at  having  his  hair  combed  for  many 
hours  together,  ix.259. 

Voting,  considerations  on  the  rights  of,  for  representatives 
in  Parliament,  viii.  66. 

VoyttgiS 


I-NBEX. 

Voyages-^  intreduction  to  the  World  Displayed  a-eollection 
of,  ii.  234.  Abstract  account  of,  in  search  of  new  coun- 
tries, viii.86.     Ill  consequences  of,  88. 

Upton,  Mr,  observations  on  his  Critical  Observations  on 
Shakespeare,  ii.  157. 

Usefulness^  publick,  should  be  the  object  of  our  diligent 
endeavours,  v.  340.  342. 

w.  , 

WAINSCOT  TIM,  complaint  of  his  son's  becoming  a  fop, 
and  neglectiug  busines^s,  vii.  307. 

Waller,   Edmund,  his  life,  ix.   200.     Born  at  Colshill  in 
Hertfordshire,  J^larch  3,  1605,  200.     His  father  left  him 
3500/.  a  year,  200,     Educated  at  Eton,  and  removed  to 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  200.     Returned  to  Parlia- 
mrut  in  his  18th  year,  200.     Wrote  his  first  poetry  in  his 
18th  year,  201.     Wrote  poetry  almost  by  instinct,  201, 
J\Iarrit's  Mrs.  i^anks,  a  great  heiress,  202.  Loses  bis  wife, 
\\  ho  leaves  one  daughter,  <!()S.   Addresses  Lady  Dorothea 
Sidney,  under  the  name  of  Sacharissa,  who  rejects  bisad- 
drtsse^j,  'iO.'J.     Celeiirates  Lady  Sophia  Murray  under  the 
i)?.nie  of  Ar.ioret,  5:104.     Supposed  to  have  taken  a  voyage, 
20  i.     ]\lan  ies  a  lady  of  the  name  of  Bresse  or  Breaux,  by 
whom  he  has  five  sons  and  eight  daughters,  20 1.     Being 
returned  to  the  parliament  of  1640,  makes  a  noisy  speech 
on  imaginary  grievances,  205.  No  bigot  to  his  part . ,  207. 
His  speech  on  Episcopacy,  207.    Sends  1000  broad  pieces 
to  the  King  when  he  sets  up  his  standard,  210.    Continues 
to  iiit  in  the  re!)ellious  conventicle,  and  to  speak  against 
their  proceeding's,  210.     Nominated  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners to  tP  at  with  the  King  at  Oxford,  210.     Engaged 
in  a  plot  against  parliament,  211.     The  manner  in  which 
the  pl<)t  wab  iliscovercd,  2iJ.     Him  and  Tomkyns  taken 
up,  both  of  w!ium  confess  the  whol^  plot,  214.     A  day  of 
thanksgiving  appointed  for  deliverance  from  the  plot,  215. 
Earl  of  Portland  and  Lord  (^ionway  taken  up  on  the  de- 
claration of  Waller,  for  being  concerned  iu  the  plot,  are 
examined   several   limes   by  the  Lords,  and  admitted  to 
bail,  218.     1  omk\ns  and  Chaloner  executed  for  the  plot, 
217.    Tried  and  coiidcinned,  and  after  'j.  year's  iinpii^on- 
inent,  and  a  tine  of  10,»'00/.   is  bi.uisheJ,  219.     ObtaiiKs, 
from  Cromueil,  ptri mission  to  return,  219.     Received  by 
Cromwell  as  a  kinsuian,  220.     Writes  his  famous  pane- 
gyrick  on  Cromwell,  220.     Writes  a  poem  on  the  death 
of  t  ronnvell,  221.     Writes  again  on  the  restoration  of 
Chi^rles  II.  221.     Returned  to  parli^uient  for  Hastings, 

222. 


IHDBX. 

•'tit.'  •bliUmlhimtlHsKii^theprofOftiUpof Kioii»M 
CUrendon  refiHettojMittlieiealt0ttegFMit^froailiiiiwt 
"being  a  clcrgymmii,  884.  Bit  oppodtioo  to  Glurefldoo  on 
tiUU  account,  e84*    Kindly  tretttod  l»7  Jainet  11.  8t5: 

^ Prepares for'his latter end^SSS^  i)l«d Oirt.91 ,  leST, and 
was  buried  at  BeacowJfWy  89? •  Aecoant  of Jrfa  descend- 
ants, )ait*  His  character  by  Ciar«adoa»-ierr.  Decinted 
he  woald  blot  from  hto  works  nay  line  tkat  did  not  contaia 
■omc  motive  to  virtne,  898» '  His  works  characterised,  8SS« 
Specimen  of  bis  traaplation  of  the  Potfar  Fido^  845. 

JTolnulsy  Gtfllerf ,  sonte  acconnt  of,  x.  88, 

Waij^U^  B^raest  travels  tbroagh  Ffaace  IntQ  Itnly,  with 

t  Gr^y,  wHere  they  qgarr^  and  each  pomie  their joomey 
jKparately,' xi.  S16.. 

WitiMhi  Wi^mmn^  hU  life,  Ix.  876.  Bom  at  Aberiey,  Wor- 
cestershire, 1668, 876.  Entered  Gentleman  Commoner  at 
Oxfbrd,  16T8,  876.  The  best  crltick  in  the  nation,  876. 
Itemher  of  Parliament  for  WoreestershiK,  876.  Gentle- 
nan  of  the  Horse  to  Q4een  >Uine,*a76.  A  xealoos  IHcnd 
to  the  Revoltttlon,  876.  Corresponded  wifh  Pope,  on  the 
pastoral  comedy  of  tlie  Italians,  877.  Snpposed  to  have 
died  in  .1709,  877.   lAcconnt  of  hit  worki,i77«    An  eariy 

.    encoiiraeer  of  Pope,  xL  55.        .• 

IFafilff,  tiKMe  wl|o  have  no  real,  form  Imaginary  ones,  10* 
894.    The  wants  of  him  who  wants  nothnf^,  895. 

War^  Princes  think  it  necessary  to  assign  seme  reason  for, 
but  fre(;aentl  y  a  very  unsatisfactory  one,  xii.  845.  Should 
be  con'  ucted  by  rules  consistent  with  the  universal  inter- 
est of  iiiunkind,  v.  49.  Different  feelings  on  the  approach 
of,  sv,  14.  peplorable  case  of  the  ladies  losing  their 
gallants,  15^  The  raising  and  training  an  equal  nuiBl>er  of 
women  recomroeoded,  16.  Women  capable  of  being  de- 
feated, as  firaddock,  without  seeii^  bis  enemies;  of  sur-i 
rendeiii.g  Minorca,  without  a  breach;  and  of  looking  at 
Rochfori^  17,  £very  mi^n  ought  to  fight  as  the  sinj^le 
champion,  Ub^  The  duty  of  thinking  as  if  the  event  de- 
pended (;n  a  man's  counsel,  25^  JProposal  for  erecting  a 
fort  on  Salisbury  Flavin,  resembling  Brest,  arming  it  with 
beef  and  ale,  and  using  qur  soldiers  to  attack  it,  ted.  Afses 
bulls,  turkeys,  geese,  ana  tragedians  to  be  added  by  way 
of  accustoming  the  soldiers  to  no isfs  equal Iv  horrid  with 
the  w  ar  crv,  S{8.     Diminution  of  the  love  of  trutn,  oae  of 


the  calamitit  8  of  war,  99.     ill  effects  of  making  prepara- 
tions for  it,  in  the  time  of  peace,  viii.  90.  '  l^verv  mei\»od 


INDEX. 

The  propriety  of  demanding  expences  in  ^preparfhg 
for  war  when  the  opposite  party  consents  to  conditions 
required,  considered,  121. 

War  of  1756,  origin  of,  ii.  300. 

Warbois,  witches  of,  conviction  of,  commemorated  in  a  ser- 
mon at  Huntingdon,  ii.  62. 

Warburtoii^  W,  Bishop  of  Gloucester y  his  literary  and  cri- 
tical character,  xi.  109.  Defends  Pope's  Plssay  on  Man, 
against  Crousaz,  110.  Commences  a  friendship  with 
•Pope,  111.  Erects  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Piipe^ 
128.  Observations  on  his  notes  on  Shakspeare,  ii.  156. 
View  of  the  controversy  between  him  and  M.  Crousaz^ 
on  Pbpe's  Essay  on  Man,  224. 

Warner,  Tim,  account  of  his  good  sort  of  woman  to  hif 
wife,  vii.  321.  / 

Warrior^  the  vanity  of  his  wishes,  i.  161. 

Wartofi's  Essay  on  Pope,  review  of,  ii.  369. 

Watering-places,  observations  on,  and  on  a  select  set  atone 
of  them,  vii.  254. 

Watts,  Dr.  Isaac,  his  life,  xi.  207.  Bom  at  Southampton, 
1674,  207.  Began  with  Latin,  at  four  years  of  age,  207. 
Educated  in  a  dissenting  academy,  £07.  A  maker  of  ver 
fies  from  fifteen  to  fifty,  207.  Leaves  the  academy  iat  ^0 
years  of  age,  208.  Tutor  to  Sir  John  Hartop's  son,  208. 
Becomes  preacher  at  24  years  of  age,  208.  Sir  Thomas 
Abney  takes  him  into  his  house,  208.  His  character  as  a 
preacher, 211.'  His  moral  character,  212.  His  works 
characterized,  213.  Received  an  unsolicited  diploma  of 
D.  D.from  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen,  in  1728,213.  Died 
1743,  214.     His  character,  214. 

Wealth,  the  contempt  of  it  represented  In  various  instances, 
iv.  332.334.  Wrongnotionsof  its  usefulness  corrected, 337. 
Why  the  object  of  general  desire,  v.  350.  The  real  im- 
portance and  influence  of  it  shewn  in  the  case  of  disap- 
pointed expectations,  vi.  68. 

Weather,  causes  why  an  Englishman's  conversation  is  first 
on  the  weather,  vii.  35.  A  more  noble  topick  than  gene- 
rally supposed,  36.  Influences  to  temper,  37.  The  folly 
of  submitting  to  such  influence,  37. 
'  West,iiilbert,\iU\\ic,x\,  225.  Educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford, 
225.  Designed  for  the  church,  but  obtains  a  commission  in 
the  arirv,  225.  Resigns  his  commission,  and  appointed 
Clerk  CAtraordinary  of  the  Priv>  Cctincil,  under  Lord 
Townsend,  17i^9,^<f^^8.  Settles  at  Wickhani  \n  Kent,  2^6. 
Publishes  his  observations  on  the  Resurrection,  1747,226. 
Created  LL.D.  at  Oxford,  1748,226.  Frequentlv  visited 
Jjy  Lyttelton  ajid  Pitt,  226*  Clerk  of  the  Privy "^ Council 
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snd  Trrainrer  of  Chelsea   Hospital,  227.     Dic^   1756, 
S27.     His  works  cbariicterized,  ^i^. 

JVhaitony  Lord,  his  vile  character,  x.  74.    . 

Whatever  ts,  is  rights  true  sense  of  tbat  assertion  of  Mr. 
Pope,  11.227. 

TVhirler,  Jack,  his  history,  vii.  60. 

Whisperer^  his  character,  vi.  21. 

Whitefootf  his  character  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  xii.  282. 

IVhiteheady  Paul,  summoned  before  tbeXiords  for  his  poem 
called  Manners,  xi.  110. 

Wiikednett^  the  general  spread  of  it  considered,  vf.  173. 

Wif  ,idleon>.'desiribed,vii.48.  CautionBinchoo£in|:oue,S21, 

jynkesy  Joi.n,  considerations  on  his  being  rejected  by  the 
HonseofCommoniasrepresentativefor  Middlesex, "viii.  61. 

Wilkes  Mr,  (the  actor)  occasionally  allows  a  benefit  to  Sa« 
Tage,  X.  262.     Instances  of  his  generosity,  259. 

Wilhy  the  necessity  of  making  them,  exemplified  in  the  story 
of  Sophia  Heedful,  vii.  316. 

Winhurg^  Miss,  Pope*s  unfortunate  lady,  zi.  152.  Said  t9 
have  men  in  love  with  Pope,  152. 

Windows  in  Scotlana  described,  viii.  203. 

Winter,  the  srason  of  seriousness  and  terror,  v.  50,  And  ot 
retirement  and  study,  53.  The  horrors  of  it  in  the  polar 
countries,  Yi.226.  In  the  Hebrides  little  more  than  rain 
and  wind,  viii.  238.  An  Ode,i.  259.   Winter's  Walk,  260 

Winter"  s  Ta/e,  observations  on  Shakespeare's  comedy,  ii.  179. 

Wishe.s^vii\n,  the  folly  of  indulging  them,  v.  15. 

Wit<,  has  its  changes  and  fashions,  ix.  16.  Pope's  descrip- 
tion erroneous,  17,  Properly  characterized,  18,  Lxu- 
berance  of,  condemned,  '^4.  Sir  R.  Blackniore's  account 
of,  X.  189.  Its  original,  iv.  128.  Whereui  it  diflereth 
from  learning,  1^28.  The  mutuiil  advantages  of  their  beinj 
united,  ISii,  The  folly  of  attecting  that  character,  149. 
The  means  neressary  to  the  production  of  a  person  emi- 
nent for  the  character  of  a  wit,  v.  180. 

Wits,  seidom  rewarded  b\  their  superiors,  ix.  196.  AftVcted, 
the  meanness  of  their  character,  v,  3.'?5.  vi.  3.  In  ihe 
time  of  Charles  II.  characterized,!.  1G9. 

Witchcraft,  historv  of,  iii.61.  James  I.  wrote  in  defenceor, 

63.  Act  of  Parliament  made  for  punishmeiit  of, 63. 
Withers,  Gen.  Hen.  Popes  Kpitaph  on  him,  \i.  l&J. 
Women, "l.orA  Bacon's  ^eve^c  rellection  on  beautiiul,  it. 
2't6.  Infelicities  peculiar  to,  y^il.  The  want  of  altc:?- 
tion  to  their  enquiries,  censured,  v.  327.  Their  deplorable 
case  in  Jhe  beginning  ol"  a  war,  by  losing  their  gallant>, 
▼ii.  15.  Recommended  to  follow  the  soldiers  to  camp,  16. 
(^i^pal)le  to  beppme  soldiers,  16.     An  army  of  might  hayr 
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been  defeated,  as  Braddock  without  seeiog   the  enemf 

surrendered  Minorca,   without  a  breach    and  looked  at 

Kochfort,  IT.    A  good  sort  of  one>  characterized,  S24. 

The  danger  they  are  when  they  lay  in  aside  their  religion, 
«    iii.  107.     The  fortitude  of,  described,  i.  209. 
Wander y  an  instance  of  the  desire  of  man  to  propogatc  a^ 

ix.  2, 
JVooiJy  considerations  on  making  plantations,  Tiii,  338. 
Wood* s  Half pcHcey  their  history,  xi.  21. 
Word  to  the  kVise^   Prologue  to,  i.  254. 
World,  Milton  supposed  it  to  be  in  its  decay^  ix.  114.  This 

opinion  was  reiuted  by   Dr.  Hake  will,  114.     Compared' 

to  a  clock,  27. 
World  Displayed^  (a  collection  of  Toyagcs,)  introduction  to, 

ii.  34. 
Wonnvsood,  Dick,  his  story,  viii.  273, 
Writing,  the  rage  for,  vii.  5. 
Wychtrlj^,  W,  a,  man  esteemed  without  virtue,  and  caressed 

y,  ithout  good  humour,  xL  54.     Wrota  Versei  in  praiso  of 

Pope,  54. 

XERXES,  the  vanity  of  a  warrior  exemplified  in,  I.  16^. 

Valden,  T/wmast  his  life,  x.  230.  Born  at  £xet  r,  in  1671, 
230.  Educated  at  Oxford,  230.  His  readiness  at  com- 
position, 230.  Became  Doctor  of  Divinity,  1706,  ^2. 
liector  of  Chalton  and  Cleanville,  232.  Preacher  of 
Bridewell,  1698,  232.  Charged  with  a  dangerous  cor- 
respondence, with  Kelly,  232.  His  papers  seized,  but 
no  criminaiity  appearing,  was  disctxar^ed,  z33*  Die(( 
July  16,  1736^,  2:iJ,    Account  of  his  poems,  233. 

Young,  Edward,  Iiis  life  by  Herbert  Croft,  xi.  248.  Qom 
at  Upham  near  Winchester,  1681,  248,  Account  of  hia 
father,  248.  Queen  Mary  was  god-mother  to  liim,  249* 
F.diicated  at  Winchester  college,  249.  Jb^ntered  at  New 
College,  1733,  250.  Law  Fellow  of  All  Souls,  1708, 
250.  Bachelor  of  Civil  Laws,  1714,  and  Dr.  1719,250. 
Speaks  the  Latin  Ora^tion,  when  the  foundation  of  the 
Codrington  Library  was  laid,  250.  Publishi  d  iiis  Epistle 
to  LorU  Lansdown,  1712,  252.  Poem  on  the  Last  Jiay 
publisiied,  1713,  254.  Account  of  sonte  pieo«  omitted 
In  his  works,  254,  Patronized  by  Lord  Wharton,  257. 
Busir is  brought  on  the  stage,  17i9,  258.  The.Revenge, 
\'C:' ,  258.  Has  two  annuities  granted  him,  by  Lord 
■\\  harloii,  259.  Attempts  to  get  into  Parliament  tor  Ci* 
renccster,  260.    Take4  orders  *tod  becomts  a  popular 
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-  preacher,  SftO.  Account  of  his  Satires,  261 .  Arqiiired 
more  than  HOOOf,  by  the  Universal  Passion,  264.  Chap- 
lain to  GeoT^  II.  268.  Writes  the  Brothers,  268.  Pre- 
•entedl  to  the  living  of  WelWyn,  I7S0, 269.  Married  Lady 
Kliz.  Lee,  dauj^hter  to  the  Earl  of  Litchfield,  1731,  269. 
His  wife  died  1741,  271.  His  Philander  and  Narcissa 
supposed  to  be  intended  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Temple,  271. 
Tke  occasion  of  the  ISight  Thoughts  real,  272.  His  son 
defended  from  the  reports  of  his  ill  behaviour  to  his  fa- 
ther, 275.  The  character  of  Lorenzo  not  designed  for 
his  son,  275.     His  letter  to  Pope,  281.     Noneof  his  wri- 

-  tings  prejudic it'll  to  the  cause  of  virtue  and  religion,  282, 
The  Brothers,  brought  on  the  stage,  1753,  284.  Gives 
1000/.  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Cio^pcl, 
S84.  History  and  account  of  his  poem  called  Resigna- 
tion, 287.  His  friendship  for  his  housekeeper,  289. 
Died  1763,  ^90.  Many  untruths  mentioned  of  him  in  the 
Biographta,  290.  Story  of  his  straying  into  the  enemy's 
camp^  with  a  classick.  in  his  hand,  2{>K  The  archbishop 
of  Canterbury's  Letter  to  him,  2^1.  Appointed  Clerk 
of  the  Closet  to  the  Princess  Dowager,  1761,  292.  .Not 
the  Parsuu  Adams  of  Fielding:,  29S.  His  Kpitaph,294. 
His  Poems  characterised  by  '>r.  Johnson,  295, 

Vouthy  modesty  and  active  dilig«  nee  its  amiable  ordkments, 
iv.  55.  Often  deluded  and  ruined  by  profuseness  and  ex- 
travagance, 130.  Too  easily  en'inari  d  by  early  in^l^.rr^■- 
on  in  pleasure,  244.  A  time  of  enterpriie  aiui  h»»pe,  >. 
2,31.  Delighted  \\ith  sprightlincss  and  ardour,  2iti.  Tfu" 
dangers  to  which  it  is  often  exposed,  vi.  176.  Their  fonJ 
opinion  of  their  oun  importance,  277.  The  t\)rb;Mr- 
anre  due  to  >oun^  actors,  on  the  stage  of  life,  vii.  &l. 
The  proper  employment  of,  iii.  3S1 . 

Z. 

irrnynrTT.i,  her  character,  iv.     107. 

Auroastt'r,  supported  to  have  borrowed  his  institutions   fr()m 

Moses,  vii.  12. 
Zoiii/ta,  her  history,  iv.  64,     Her  epitaph,  ii.'-'jyj. 
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